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PREFACE. 


Some  of  the  following  Letters  have  been 
printed  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine. 


The  Author  would,  indeed,  be  inclined  to 
commit  the  whole  collection  to  the  candour  of 
his  readers  without  a  prefatory  address,  were 
it  not  that  the  plan  of  his  Work  absolutely  re- 
quires some  explanation. 


The  slight  mixture  of  fiction  which  these 
Letters  contain  might  raise  a  doubt  whether 
the  sketches  of  Spanish  manners,  customs,  and 
opinions,  by  means  of  which  the  Author  has 
endeavoured  to  pourtray  the  moral  state  of  his 
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country  at  a  period  immediately  preceding, 
and  in  part  coincident  with  the  French  inva- 
sion, may  not  be  exaggerated  by  fancy,  and 
coloured  with  a  view  to  mere  effect. 


It  is  chiefly  on  this  account  that  the  Author 
deems  it  necessary  to  assure  the  Public  of  the 

*  ■■  •  , 

reality  of  every  circumstance  mentioned  in  his 

r 

book,  except  the  name  of  Leucadio  Dohlado. 
These  Letters  are  in  fact  the  faithful  memoirs 
of  a  real  Spanish  clergyman,  as  far  as  his 
character  and  the  events  of  his  life  can  illus- 
trate  the  state  of  the  country  which  gaye  him 
birth. 


Dohlado  s  Letters  are  dated  from  Spain,  and, 
to  preserve  consistency,  the  Author  is  supposed 
to  have  returned  thither  after  ft  residence  of 
some  years  in  England.  This  is  another  ficti- 
tious  circumstance. — Since  the  moment  when 
the  person  disguised  under  the  above  name  left 
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that  beloved  country, whose  religious  intolerance 
has  embittered   his  life — that  country  which 

*  r 

boasting,  at  this  moment,  of  b.  free  constitution, 

•  ... 

still  continues  to  deprive  her  children  of  the 

right  to  worship  God  according  to  their  own 

*  » 

conscience — he  has  not  for  a  day  quitted  Eng- 
land, the  land  of  his  ancestors,  and  now  the 
country  of  his  choice  and  adoption. 


It  is  not,  however,  from  pique  or  resentment 
that  the  Author  has  dwelt  so  long  and  so 
warmly  upon  the  painful  and  disgusting  pic- 
ture of  Spanish  bigotry,  Spain,  *'  with  all  her 
faults,"  is  still  and  shall  ever  be  the  object  of 
his  love.  But  since  no  man,  within  the  limits 
of  her  territory,  can  venture  to  lay  open  the 
caiiker  which,  fostered  by  religion,  feeds  on 
the  root  of  her  political  improvements,  be  it 
allowed  a  self-banished  Spaniard  to  describe  the 
sources  of  such  a  strange  anomaly  in  the  New 
Constitution  of  Spain,  and  thus  to  explain  to 
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such  as  may  not  be  unacquainted  with  hiis 
name  as  a  Spanish  iriiter,  the  true  cause  of  an 
absence  which  might  otherwise  be  construed 
into  a  dereliction  of  duty^  and  a  desertion  of 
that  post  which  both  nature  and  affection 
marked  so  decidedly  for  the  exertion  of  his 
humble  talents. 


Chelsea^  J^ne  litft. 


»      ;', 
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Seville,  May  1798. 

I  AM  inclined  to  think  with  you,  that  a 
Spaniard^  who,  like  myself,  has  resided  many 
years  in  England,  is,  perhaps,  the  fittest  per- 
son to  write  an  account  of  life,  manners,  and 
opinions  as  they  exist  in  this  country,  and  to 
shew  thera  in  the  light  which  is  most  likely  to 
interest  an  Englishman.  The  most  acute  and 
diligent  travellers  are  subject  to  constant  mis- 
takes ;  and  perhaps  the  more  so,  for  what  is 
generally  thought  a  circumstance  in  their  fa- 
vour— a  moderate  knowledge  of  foreign  lan- 
guages. A  traveller  who  uses  only  his  eyes,  will 
confine  himself  to  the  description  of  external 
objects;  and  though  his  narrative  may  be  de- 
ficient in  many  topics  of  interest,  it  will  cer- 
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tainly  be  exempt  from  great  and  ludicrous 
blunders.  The  diflSculty,  which  a  person,  with 
a  smattering  of  the  language  of  the  country  he 
is  visiting,  experiences  every  moment  in  the 
endeavour  to  communicate  his  own,  and  catch 
other  men's  thoughts,  often  urges  him  into  a 
sort  of  mental  rashness,  which  leads  him  to 
settle  many  a  doubtful  point  for  himself,  and 
to  forget  the  unlimited  power,  I  should  have 
said  tyranny,  of  usage,  in  whatever  relates  to 
language. 

I  still  recollect  the  unlucky  hit  I  made  on 
my  arrival  in  London,  when,  anxious  beyond 
measure  to  catch  every  idiomatic  expression, 
and  reading  the  huge  inscription  of  the  Cannon 
Brewery  at  Knightsbridge,  as  the  building  had 
some  resemblance  to  the  great  cannon-foundery 
in  this  town,  I  settled  it  in  my  mind  that  th€ 
genuine  English  idiom,  for  what  I  now  should 
call  castings  was  no  other  than  brewing  cannon. 
This,  however,  was  a  mere  verbal  mistake. 
Not  so  that  which  I  made  when  the  word 
nursery  stared  me  in  the  face  every  five  minutes, 
as  in  a  fine  afternoon  I  approached  your  great 
metropolis,  on  the  western  road.  Luxury  and 
wealth,  said  I  to  myself,  in  a  strain  approach- 
ing to  philosophic  indignation,  have  at  last 
blunted  the  best  feelings  of  nature  among  the 
English.     Surely,  if  I  am  to  judge  from  this 
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endless  string  of  nurseries,  the  English  ladies 
have  gone  a  step  beyond  the  unnatural  prac- 
tice of  devolving  their  .  first  maternal  duties 
upon  domestic  hirelings.  Here,  it  seems,  the 
poor  helpless  infants  are  sent  to  be  kept  and  j^ 
suckled  in  crowds,  in  a  decent  kind  of  Foundr 
ling"  Hospitals.  You  may  easily  guess  that  I 
knew  but  one  signification  of  the  words  nursing 
and  nursery.  Fortunately  I  was  not  collecting 
materials  for  a  book  of  travels  during  a  sum- 
mer excursion,  otherwise  I  should  now  be  en- 
joying all  the  honour  of  the  originality  of  my 
remarks  on  the  customs  and  manners  of  Old 
England. 

From  similar  mistakes  I  think  myself  safe 
enough  in  speaking  of  my  native  country; 
but  I  jrish  I  could  feel  equal  confidence  as  to 
the  execution  of  the  sketches  you  desire  to 
obtain  from  me,  I  know  you  too  well  to 
doubt  that  my  letters  will,  by  some  chance 
or  other,  find  their  way  to  some  of  the  London 
Magazines,  before  they  have  been  long  in  your 
hands.  And  only  think,  I  intreat  you,  how  I 
shall  fret  and  fidget  under  the  apprehension 
that  some  of  your  pert  newspaper  writers  may 
fiU  up  a  whole  column  in  some  of  their  Suns  or 
&ars9  which,  in  spite  of  intervening  seas  and 
mountains,  shall  dart  its  baneful  influence,  and 
blast  the  character  of  infallibility,  as  an  English 
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scholar,  which  I  have  acquired  since  my  return 
to  Spain.  I  have  so  strongly  ri vetted  the  ad- 
miration of  the  Irish  merchants  in  this  place, 
that,  in  spite  of  their  objection  to  my  not  call- 
ing tea  ta,  they  submit  to  my  decision  every  in- 
tricate question  about  your  provoking  shall  and 
ivill:  and  surely  it  would  be  no  small  disparage- 
ment, in  this  land  of  proud  Dons,  to  be  posted 
up  in  a  London  paper  as  a  murderer  of  the 
King's  English,  How  fortunate  was  our  famous 
Spanish  traveller,  my  relative,  Espriella*  (for 
you  know  that  there  exists  a  family  connexion 
between  us  by  my  mother's  side)  to  find  one  of 
the  best  writers  in  England,  willing  to  translate 
his  letters !  But  since  you  will  not  allow  me 
to  write  in  my  native  language,  and  since,  to 
say  the  truth,  I  feel  a  pleasure  in  usi^  that 
which  reminds  me  of  the  dear  land  which  has 
been  my  second  home — the  land  where  I  drew 
my  first  breath  of  liberty  —  the  land  which 
taught  me  how  to  retrieve,  though  imperfectly 
and  with  pain,  the  time  which,  under  the  influ- 
ence of  ignorance  and  superstition,  I  had  lost 
in  early  youth — ^I  will  not  delay  a  task  which, 
should  circumstances  allow  me  to  complete  it, 
I  intend  as  a  token  of  friendship  to  you,  and  of 
gratitude  and  love  to  your  country. 

*  See  Espriella's  "  Letters  from  England." 
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Few  travellers  are  equal  to  your  countryman 
Mr.  Townsend  in  the  truth  and  liveliness  of  his 
descriptions,  as  well  as  in  the  mass  of  useful 
information '  and  depth  of  remark,  with  which 
he  has  presented  the  public*.  It  would  be 
impossible  for  any  but  a  native  Spaniard  to  add 
to  the  collection  of  traits  descriptive  of  the 
national  character,  which  animates  his  narra- 
tive .;  and  I  must  confess,  that  he  has  rather 
confined  me  in  the  selection  of  my  topics.  He 
has,  indeed,  fallen  into  such  mistakes  and  in- 
accuracies, as  nothing  short  of  perfect  fami- 
liarity with  a  country  can  prevent.  But  I  may 
safely  recommend  him  to  you  as  a  guide  for  a 
fuller  acquaintance  with  the  places  whose  in- 
habitants I  intend  to  make  the  chief  subject,  of 
my  letters.  But  that  I  may  not  lay  upon  you 
the  necessity  of  a  constant  reference,  I  shall 
begife  by  providing  your  fancy  with  a  **  local 
habitation"  for  the  people  whose  habits  and 
modes  of  thinking  I  will  forthwith  attempt  to 
pourtray. 

The  view  of  Cadiz  from  the  sea,  as,  in  a 
fine  open  day,  you  approach  its  magnificent 
harbour,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  beauty. 
The  strong  deep  light  of  a  southern  sky,  re- 
flecting from  the  lofty  buildings  of  white  free 

*  He  visited  Spain  in  the  years  1786  and  1787- 
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Stone,  which  face  the  bay,  rivet  the  eye  of  the 
navigator  from  the  very  verge  of  the  horizon. 
The  sea  actually  washes  the  ramparts,  except 
where,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  town,  it  is 
divided  by  a  narrow  neck  of  land,  which  joins 
Cadiz  to  the  neighbouring  continent.  When, 
therefore,  you  begin  to  discover  the  upper  part 
of  the  buildings,  and  the  white  pinnacles  of 
glazed  earthenware,  resembling  china,  that  or- 
nament the  parapets  with  which  their  flat  roofs 
are  crowned,  the  airy  structure,  melting  at 
times  into  the  distant  glare  of  the  waves,  is 
more  like  a  pleasing  delusion — a  kind  of  Fata 
Morgana — than  the  lofty,  uniform  massive 
buildings  which,  rising  gradually  before  the  ves- 
sel, bring  you  back,  however  unwilling,  to  the 
dull  realities  of  life.  After  landing  on  a  crowd- 
ed quay,  you  are  led  the  whole  depth  of  the 
ramparts  along  a  dark  vaulted  passage,  sA^the 
farthest  end  of  which  new-comers  must  submit 
to  the  scrutiny  of  the  inferior  custom-house 
oflScers.  Eighteen-pence  slipped  into  their 
hands  with  the  keys  of  your  trunks,  will  spare 
you  the  vexation  of  seeing  your  clothes  and 
linen  scattered  about  in  the  utmost  disorder. 

I  forgot  to  tell  you,  that  Scarcely  does  a  boat 
with  passengers  approach  the  landing-stairs  of 
the  quay,^when  three  or  four  Gallegos,  natives 
of  the  province  of  Galicia,  who  are  the  only 
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porters  in  this  town,  will  take  a  fearful  leap  into 
the  boat,  and  begin  a  scuffle,  which  ends  by 
the  stronger  seizing  upon  the  luggage.  The  suc- 
cessful champion  becomes  your  guide  through 
the  town  to  the  place  where  you  wish  to  take 
up  your  abode.  '  As  only  two  gates  are  used  as 
a  thoroughfare — the  sea-gate,  Putrta  de  la  Mar, 
and  the  land-gate,  Puerta,  de  Tier r a — those 
who  come  by  water  are  obliged  to  cross  the 
great  Market — a  place  not  unlike  Covent  Gar- 
den, where  the  country  people  expose  all  sorts 
of  vegetables  and  fruits  for  sale.  Fish  is  also 
sold  at  this  place,  where  you  see  it  laid  out 
upon  the  pavement  in  the  same  state  as  it  was 
taken  out  of  the  net.  The  noise  and  din  of 
this  market  are  absolutely  intolerable.  All 
classes  of  Spaniards,  not  excluding  the  ladies, 
are  rather  loud  and  boisterous  in  their  speech. 
But  rfere  is  a  contention  between  three  or  four 
hundred  peasants,  who  shall  make  his  harsh 
and  guttural  voice  be  uppermost,  to  inform  the 
passengers  of  the  price  and  quality  of  his 
goods.  In  a  word,  the  noise  is  such  as  will 
astound  any  one,  who  has  not  lived  for  some 
years  near  Cornhill  or  Temple-bar. 

Religion,  or,  if  you  please,  superstition,  is 
so  intimately  blended  with  the  whole  system 
orpulDlic  and  domestic  life  in  Spain,  that  I  fear 
I  shall  tire  you  with  the  perpetual  recurrence 
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of  that  subject.  I  am  already  compelled,  by 
an  involuntary  train  of  ideas,  to  enter  upon 
that  endless  topic.  If,  however,  you  wish  to 
become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  na- 
tional character  of  my  country,  you  must  learn 
the  character  of  the  national  religion.  The  in- 
\  fluence  of  religion  in  Spain  is  boundless.  It 
I  divides  the  whole  population  into  two  compre- 
I  hensive  classes,  bigots  and  dissemblers.  Do 
^  not,  however,  mistake  me.  I  am  very  far  from 
wishing  to  libel  my  countrymen.  If  I  use 
these  invidious  words,  it  is  not  that  I  believe 
every  Spaniard  either  a  downright  bigot  or  a 
hypocrite :  yet  I  cannot  shut  my  eyes  to  the 
melancholy  fact,  that  the  system  under  which 
we  live  must  unavoidably  give,  even  to  the  best 
among  us,  a  taint  of  one  of  those  vices.  Where 
the  law  threatens  every  dissenter  from  such 
an  encroaching  system  of  divinity  as  tnat  of 
the  Church  of  Rome,  with  death  and  infamy — 
where  every  individual  is  not  only  invited,  but 
enjoined,  at  the  peril  of  both  body  and  soul,  to 
assist  in  enforcing  that  law,  must  not  an  undue 
and  tyrannical  influence  accrue  to  the  believing 
party  ?  Are  not  such  as  disbelieve  in  secret, 
condemned  to  a  life  of  degrading  deference,  or 
of  heart-burning  silence  ?  Silence,  did  I  say  f 
No ;  every  day,  every  hour,  renews  the  neces* 
sity  of  explicitly  declaring  yourself  what  you 
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are  not.  The  most  contemptible  indiyidual 
may,  at  pleasure,  force  out  a  lie  from  an  ho- 
nestly proud  bosom.  / 

I  must  not,  however,  keep  you  any  longer 
in  suspense  as  to  the  origin  of  this  flight — this 
unprepared  digression  from  the  plain  narrative 
I  had  begun.  You  know  me  well  enough  to 
believe  that,  after  a  long  residence  in  England, 
my  landing  at  Cadiz,  instead  of  cheering  my 
heart  at  the  sight  of  my  native  country,  would 
naturally  produce  a  mixed  sensation,  in  which 
paiu  and  gloominess  must  have  had  the  ascen- 
dant. I  had  enjoyed  the  blessings  of  liberty 
for  several  years ;  and  now,  alas !  I  perceived 
that  I  had  been  irresistibly  drawn  back  by  the 
holiest  ties  of  affection,  to  stretch  out  my  hands 
to  the  manacles,  and  bow  mv  neck  to  that 
yoke,  which  had  formerly  galled  ray  very  soul. 
The  convent  of  San  Juan  de  Dies  -  -(laugh,  my 
dear  friend,  if  you  will :  you  may  do  so,  who 
have  never  lived  within  range  of  any  of  these 
European  jungles^  where  lurks  every  thing 
that  is  hideous  and  venomous*) — well,  then, 

*  1  wish  my  friend  Don  Leucadio  had  qualified  this  passage, 
for  the  sake  of  a  few  worthy  individuals,  who,  to  my  know- 
ledge, were  to  be  found  among  the  regular  clergy  of  Spain. 
As  to  the  convent,  which  brought  on  this  paroxysm  of  my 
friend's  constitutional  malady — the  monachophobia,  it  is  but 
justice  to  say,  that  the  order  of  San  Juan  de  Dios  is,  perhaps, 
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San  Juan  de  Dios  is  the  first  remarkable  ob- 
ject that  meets  the  eye  upon  entering  Cadiz 
by  the  sea  gate.  A  single  glance  at  the  con- 
vent had  awakened  the  strongest  and  most 
rooted  aversions  of  my  heart,  when,  just  as  1; 
was  walking  into  the  nearest  street  to  avoid 
the  crowd,  the  well-remembered  sound  of  a 
hand-bell  made  me  instantly  aware  that,  unless 
pretending  not  to  hear  it,  I  could  retrace  my 
steps,  and  turn  another  corner,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  kneel  in  the  mud  till  a  priest,  who 
was  carrying  the  consecrated  wafer  to  a  dying 
person,  had  moved  slowly  in  his  sedan  chair 
from  the  farthest  end  of  the  street  to  the  place 
where  I  began  to  hear  the  bell. 

The  rule,  on  these  occasions,  is  expressed  in 
a  proverbial  saying  —  al  Rey^  en  viendolo;  a 
DioSy  en  oyendolo — which,  after  supplying  its 
elliptical  form,  means  that  external  homage  is 


the  only  one  in  which  real  usefulness  predominates.  Every 
convent  of  that  order  is  an  hospital,  where  the  friars  give  their 
attendance  to  the  sick  poor,  either  as  physicians  or  helpers. 
The  last  do  all  the  service  which  in  England  is  left  to  nurses. 
The  only  mischief  of  this  institution  lies  in  binding,  with  per- 
petual vows,  those  whom  charity  calls,  in  their  youth,  to  this 
labour  of  love.  Were  this  part  of  the  monastic  rule  repealed  or 
modified,  I  will  take  upon  myself  to  assert,  that  Don  Leuca- 
dio  himself  would  join  with  me  in  wishing  well  to  those  good 
friars. 
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due  to  the  king  upou  seeing  him :  and  to  God 
— i.  €.  the  host,  preceded  by  its  never-filing 
ap^pendage,  the  bell — the  very  moment  you 
hear  him.  t  must  add,  as  a  previous  expla* 
nation  of  what  is  to  follow,  that  God  and  the 
king  are  so  coupled  in  the  language  of  this 
country,  that  the  same  title  of  Majesty  is  ap- 
plied to  both.  You  hear,  from  the  pulpit,  the 
duties  that  men  owe  to  both  Majesties;  and  a 
foreigner  is  often  surprised  at  the  hopes  ex- 
pressed by  the  Spaniards,  that  his  Majesty  will 
be  pleased  to  grant  them  life  and  health  for  some 
years  more.  I  must  add  a  very  ludicrous  cir- 
cumstance arising  from  this  absurd  form  of 
speech.  When  the  priest,  attended  by  the 
cleric,  and  surrounded  by  eight  or  ten  people, 
bearing  lighted  flambeaus,  has  broken  into  the 
chamber  of  the  dying  person,  and  gonevthrough 
a  form  qf  prayer,  half  Latin,  half  Spanish,  which 
lasts  for  about  twenty  minutes,  one  of  the 
wafers  is  taken  out  of  a  little  gold  casket,  and 
put  into  the  mouth  of  the  patient  as  he  lies  in 
bed.  To  swallow  the  wafer  without  the  loss 
of  any  particle — which,  according  to  the 
Council  of  Trent,  (and  I  fully  agree  with  the 
fathers)  contains  the  same  Divine  person  as  the 
whole  —  is  an  operation  of  some  difficulty. 
To  obviate,  therefore,  the  impropriety  of  lodg- 
ing a  sacred  atom,  as  it  might  easily  happen,  in 
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a  bad  tooth,  the  clerk  comes  forth  with  a  glass 
of  water,  and  in  a  firm  and  loud  voice  asks  the 
sick  person,  **  Is  his  Majesty  gone  down  ?"*  The 
answer  enables  the  learned  clerk  to  decide 
whether  the  passage  is  to  be  expedited  by 
means  of  his  cooling  draught. 

But  I  must  return  to  my  Gallego,  and  my- 
self. No  sooner  had  I  called  him  back,  as  if 
I  had  suddenly  changed  my  mind  as  to  the  di- 
rection in  which  we  were  to  go,  than,  with  a 
most  determined  tone,  he  said,  *' Dios — Su 
MagestadJ'  Pretending  not  to  hear,  I  turned 
sharply  round,  and  was  now  making  my  re- 
treat — ^but  it  would  not  do.  Fired  with  holy 
zeal,  he  raked  his  harsh  voice,  and  in  the  bar- 

• 

barous  accent  of  his  province,  repeated  three 
or  four  times,  **  Dios — Su  Magestad;^  adding, 
with  an  oath,  "This  man  is  a  heretic !"  There 
was  no  resisting  that  dreadful  word :  it  pinned 
me  to  the  ground.  I  took  out  my  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  laying  it  on  the  least  dirty 
part  of  the  pavement,  knelt  upon  it — ^not  in- 
deed to  pray;  but  while,  as  another  act  of 
conformity  to  the  custom  of  the  country,  I  was 
beating  my  breast    with  my  clenched  right 

*  The  Spanish  words  are  Ha  pasado  su  Magestad?  My 
friend  has  translated,  not  word  for  word,  but  idiom  for  idiom. — 
Editor, 
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hand,  as  gently  as  it  could  be  done  without 
offence — to  curse  the  hour  when  I  had  submit- 
ted thus  to  degrade  myself,  and  tremble  at  the 
mere  suspicion  of  a  being  little  removed  from 
the  four-footed  animals,  whom  it  was  his  occu- 
pation to  relieve  of  their  burdens. 

In  the  more  populous  towns  of  Spain,  these 
unpleasant  meetings  are  frequent.  Nor  are 
you  free  from  being  disturbed  by  the  holy  bell 
in  the  most  retired  part  of  your  house.  Its 
sound  operates  like  magic  upon  the  Spaniards. 
In  the  midst  of  a  gay,  noisy  party,  the  word — 
**  Su  Magestad'' — will  bring  every  one  upon 
his  knees  until  the  tinkling  dies  in  the  distance. 
Are  you  at  dinner  ? — you  must  leave  the  table. 
In  bed  ? — ^you  must,  at  least,  sit  up.  But  the 
most  preposterous  effect  of  this  custom  is  to  be 
seen  at  the  theatres.  On  the  approach  of  the 
host  to  any  military  guard,  the  drum  beats, 
the  men  are  drawn  out,  and  as  soon  as  the 
priest  can  be  seen,  they  bend  the  right  knee, 
and  invert  the  firelocks,  placing  the  point  of 
the  bayonet  on  the  ground.  As  an  officer's 
guard  is  always  stationed  at  the  door  of  a  Spa- 
nish theatre,  I  have  often  laughed  in  my  sleeve 
at  the  effect  of  the  chamade  both  upon  the  actors 
and  the  company.  "  Dios^  DiosT  resounds 
from  all  parts  of  the  house,  and  every  one  falls, 
that  moment,   upon  his  knees.     The  actors' 
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ranting,  or  the  rattling  of  the  castanets  in  the 
fandango,  is  hushed  for  a  few  minutes,  till  the 
sound  of  the  bell  growing  fainter  and  fainter, 
the  amusement  is  resumed,  and  the  devout  per- 
formers are  once  more  upon  their  legs,  anxious 
to  make  amends  for  the  interruption.  So 
powerful  is  the  effect  of  early  habit,  that  I  had 
been  for  some  weeks  in  London  before  I  could 
hear  the  postman's  bell  in  the  evening,  without 
feeling  instinctively  inclined  to  perform  a  due 
genuflection. 

Cadiz,  though  fast  declining  from  the  wealth 
and  splendour  to  which  she  had  reached  during 
her  exclusive  privilege  to  trade  with  the  Colo- 
nies of  South  America,  is  still  one  of  the  few 
towns  of  Spain,  which,  for  refinement,  can  be 
compared  with  some  of  the  second  rate  in  Eng- 
land. The  people  are  hospitable  and  cheerful. 
The  women,  without  being  at  all  beautiful,  are 
really  fascinating.  Som^  of  the  Tertulias,  or 
evening  parties,  which  a  simple  introduction  to 
the  lady  of  the  house  entitles  any  one  to  attend 
daily,  are  very  lively  and  agreeable.  No  stiff- 
ness of  etiquette  prevails:  you  may  drop  in 
wlien  you  like,  and  leave  the  rooni  when  it 
suits  you.  The  young  ladies,  however,  will 
soon  either  find  out,  or  imagine,  the  house  and 
company  to  which  you  give  the  preference; 
and  a  week's  acquaintance  will  lay  you  open 
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to  a  great  deal  of  good-oatured  bantering  upon 
the  cause  of  your  short  calls.  Singing  to  the 
guitar,  or  the  piano,  is  a  very  common  resource 
at  these  meetings.  But  the  musical  acquire- 
ments of  the  Spanish  ladies  cannot  b^ar  tiie 
most  distant  comparison  with  those  of  the 
female  amateurs  in  London.  In  singing,  how- 
ever, they  possess  one  great  advantage — that 
of  opening  the  mouth — which  your  English 
Misses  seem  to  consider  as  a  great  breach  of 
propriety. 

The  inhabitants  of  Cadiz,  being  confined  to 
the  rock  on  which  their  city  is  built,  have  mad« 
the  towns  of  Chiclana,  Puerto  Real,  and  Port 
St.  Mary's,  their  places  of  resort,  especially  in 
the  sumaner.  '  The  passage,  by  water,  to  Port 
St.  Mary's,  is,  upon  an  average,  of  about  an 
hour  and  a  half,  and  the  intercourse  between 
the  two  places,  nearly  as  constant  as  between 
a  large  city  and  its  suburbs.  Boats  full  of 
passengers  are  incessantly  crossing  from  day- 
break till  sun-set.  This  passage  is  not,  how- 
ever, without  danger  with  a  strong  wind  from 
the  east,  in  summer,  or  in  rough  weather,  in 
winter.  At  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalete,  a 
river  that  runs  into  the  bay  of  Cadiz,  by  Port 
St.  Mary's,  there  are  extensive  banks  of  shift- 
ing sands,  which  every  year  prove  fatal  to 
many.   The  passage-boats  are  often  excessively 
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crowded  with  people  of  all  descriptions.  -  The 
Spaniards,  however,  are  not  so  shy  of  strangers 
as  I  have  generally  found  your  countrymen. 
Place  any  two  of  them,  male  or  female,  by  the 
merest  chance,  together,  and  they  will  imme* 
diately  enter  into  some  conversation.  The 
absolute  disregard  to  a  stranger,  which  custom 
has  established  in  England,  would  be  taken  for 
an  insult  in  any  part  of  Spain;  consequently 
little  gravity  is  preserved  in  these  aquatic  ex- 
cursions. 

In  fine  weather,  when  the  female  part  of  the 
company  are  not  troubled  with  fear  or  sickness, 
the  passengers  indulge  in  a  boisterous  sort  of 
mirth,  which  is  congenial  to  Andalusians  of  all 
classes.  It  is  known  by  the  old  Spanish  word 
Arana,  pronounced  with  the  Southern  aspirate, 
as  if  written  Haranna.  -  I  do  not  know  whether 
I  shall  be  able  to  convey  a  notion  of  this  kind 
of  amusement.  It  admits  of  no  liberties  of 
action,  while  every  allowance  is  made  for 
words  which  do  not  amount  to  gross  inde- 
cency. It  is — if  I  may  use  the  expression — a 
conversational  rowj  or,  to  indulge  a  more  strange 
assemblage  of  ideas,  the  Arana  is  to  conversa- 
tion, what  romping  is  to  walking  arm  in  arm. 
In  the  midst,  however,  of  hoarse  laugh  and  loud 
shouting,  as  soon  as  the  boat  reaches  the 
shoals,  the  steersman,  raising  his  voice  with  a 
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gravity  becoming  a  parish-clerk,  addresses  him- 
self to  the  company  in  words  amounting  to 
these — **  Let  us  pray  for  the  souls  of  all  that 
have  perished  in  this  place."  The  pious  address 
of  the  boatman  has  a  striking  effect  upon  the 
company:  for  one  or  two  minutes  every  one 
mutters  a  private  prayer,  whilst  a  sailor-boy 
goes  round  collecting  a  few  copper  coins  from 
the  passengers,  which  are  religiously  spent  in 
procuring  masses  for  the  souls  in  purgatory. 
This  ceremony  being  over,  the  riot  is  resumed 
with  unabated  spirit,  till  the  very  point  ot 
landing. 

I  went  by  land  to  St.  Luqar,  a  town  of  some 
wealth  and  consequence  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Guadalquivir,  or  Boetis,  where  this  river  is  lost 
in  the  sea  through  a  channel  of  more  than  a 
mile  in  breadth.  The  passage  to  Seville,  of 
about  twenty  Spanish  leagues  up  the  river,  is 
tedious  ;  but  I  had  often  performed  it,  in  early 
youth,  with  great  pleasure,  and  I  now  quite 
forgot  the  change  which  twenty  years  must  have 
made  upon  my  feelings.  No  Spanish  convey- 
ance is  either  comfortable  or  expeditious.  The 
St.  Lucar  boats  are  clumsy  and  heavy,  without 
a  single  accommodation  for  passengers.     Half 

of  the  hold  is  covered  with  hatchest  .bi^4UiUfit^. 
that  one  cannot  stand  upright  under  them.     A 
piece  of  canvass,  loosely  let  down  to  the  bot«^ 
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torn  of  the  boat^  is  the  only  partition  between 
the  pas3engers  and  the  sailors.  It  would  be 
extremely  unpleasapt  for  any  person,  above 
the  lower  class,  to  bear  the  inconveniences  of 
a.mixed  company  in  one  of  these  boats.  For- 
ti^nately,  it  is  neither  difficult  nor  expensive  to 
obtain  the  exclusive  hire  of  one.  You  must 
sjubmit,  however,  at  the  time  of  embarkation, 
to  the  disagreeable  circumstance  of  riding  on  a 
man's  shoulders  from  the  water's  edge  to  a  lit- 
tle skiff,  which,  from  the  flatness  of  the  shore» 
lies  waiting  for  the  passengers  at  the  distance 
of  fifteen  or  twenty  yards. 

The  country*  on  both  sides  of  the  river,  is  for 
the  most  part  flat  and  desolate.  The  eye  roves 
in  vain  over  vast  plains  of  alluvial  ground  in 
search  of  some  marks  of  human  habitation. 
Qerds  of  black  cattle,  and  large  flocks.of  sheep, 
are  seen  on  two  considerable  islands  formed 
by  different  branches  of  the  river.  The  fierce 
Andalusian  bulls,  kept  by  themselves  in  large 
enclosures,  where,  with  a  view  to .  their  ap- 
pearance on  the  arena,  they  are  made  more 
savage  b}'  solitude,  are  seen  straggling  here  and 
there  down  to  the  brink  of  the  river,  tossing 
their  shaggy  heads,  and  pawing  the  ground  on 
the  approach  of  the  boat. 

The  windings  of  the  river,  and  the  growing 
shallows,  which  obstruct  its  channel,   oblige 
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the  boats  to  wait  for  the  tide,  except  when  there* 
is  a  strong  wind  from  the  south.  After  two*' 
tedious  days,  and  two  uncomfortable  nights, 
V  found  myself  uilder  the  Torre  del  Oro,  a  large 
octagon  tower  of  great  antiquity,  and  generally 
^posed  to  have  been  built  by  Julius  Caesar, 
Which  stands  by  the  mole  or  quay  of  the  capi- 
tal of  Andalusia,  my  native  and  long  deserted 
tbwn.  Townsend  will  acquaint  you  with  its 
situation,  its  general  aspect,  aiid  the  remark- 
able buildingfe,  which  are  the  boast  of  the  &-' 
vitlands.  My  task  will  be  confined  to  the  de- 
scriptiofi  of  such  peculiarities  of  the  country  as 
he  did  not  see,  or  which  must  have  escaped  his 
notice. 

The  eastern  custom  of  building  houses  ori^ 
the  four  sides  of  an  open  area  is  so  getieral 
iw  Andalusia,  that,  till  my  first  journey  to 
Madrid,  I  confess  I  was  perfectly  at  a  16ss  to 
conceive  a  habitable  dwelling  in  any  other 
shape.  The  houses  are  generally  two  stories 
high,  with  a  gallery,  or  corredor,  which,  as  the 
name  iftipKes^,  rum  along  the  four,  or  at  leiast 
th«  three  ^ides  of  the  PatiOy  ofceWtral  square, 
affbrding  an  external  C6mmuiiicatio^  between 
the  rodtos  above  stairs,  and  forift'ing  a  coveted 
wialk  over  the  doors  of  the  ground-floor  a|)aTt- 
meiitfe.  These  two  suites  of  rooms  are  a  counr* 
terpart  to  each  other,  being  alteAiately  in- 
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habited  or  deserted  in  the  seasons  of  winter 
add  summer.  About  the  middle  of  October 
every  house  in  Seville  is  in  a  complete  bustle 
for  two  or  three  days.  The  lower  apartments 
/are  stripped  of  their  furniture,  and  every  chair 
and  table — nay,  the  kitchen  vestal,  with  all  her 
laboratory — are  ordered  off  to  winter  quarters. 
This  change  of  habitation,  together  with  mats 
Laid  over  the  brick-floors,  thicker  and  warmer 
than  those  used  in  summer,  is  all  the  provision 
against  cold,  which  is  made  in  this  country.  A 
flfeit  and  open  brass  pan,  of  about  two  feet  dia- 
meter, raised  a  few  inches  from  the  ground  by 
a  round  wooden  frame,  on  which,  those  who  sit 
near  it,  may  rest  their  feet,  is  used  to  burn  char- 
coal made  of  brush-wood,  which  the  natives 
caU  Cisco.  The  fumes  of  charcoal  are  injurious 
;to  the  health;  but  such  is  the  effect  of  habit, 
that  the  natives  are  seldom  aware  of  any  incon- 
"Venience  arising  from  the  choking  smell  of  their 
Ibrasiers. 

The  precautions  against  heat,  however,  are 
numerous.  About  the  latter  end  of  May  the 
whole  population  moves  down  stairs.  A  thick 
awning,  which  draws  and  undraws  by  means 
of  ropes  and  puUies,  is  stretched  over  the  cen- 
tral square,  on  a  level  with  the  roof  of  the 
house.  The  window-shutters  are  nearly  closed 
from  morning  till  sun- set,  admitting  just  light 
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enough  to  see  one  another,  provided  the  eycte 
have  not  lately  been  exposed  to  the  glare  of  the 
streets.  The  floors  are  washed  every  morning, 
that  the  evaporation  of  the  water  imbibed  by 
the  bricks,  may  abate  the  heat  of  the  air.  A 
very  light  mat,  made  of  a  delicate  sort  of  rush, 
and  dyed  with  a  variety  of  colours,  is  used'  in- 
stead of  a  carpet.  The  PatiOy  or  square,  is 
ornamented  with  flower-pots,  especially  round 
dijet  d'eaUy  which,  in  most  houses,  occupies  its 
centre.  During  the  hot  season  the  ladies  sit 
and  receive  their  friends  in  the  Patio.  The 
street-doors  are  generally  open;  but  invariably 
so  from  sunset  till  eleven  or  twelve  in  the  night. 
Three  or  four  very  large  glass  lamps  are  hung 
in  a  line  from  the  street-door  to  the  opposite 
end  of  the  Patio;  and,  as  in  most  houses, 
those  who  meet  at  night  for  a  Tertulia,  are  vi- 
sible from  the  streets,  the  town  presents  a  very 
pretty  and  animated  scene  till  near  midnight. 
The  poorer  class  of  people,  to  avoid  the  into- 
lerable heat  of  their  habitations,  pass  a  great 
part  of  the  night  in  conversation  at  their  doors ; 
while  persons  of  all  descriptions  are  moving 
about  till  late,  either  to  See  their  friends,  or  to 
enjoy  the  cool  air  in  the  public  walks. 

This  gay  scene  vanishes,  however,  on  the 
approach  of  winter:  The  people  retreat  to  the 
upper  floors;  the  ill-lighted  streets  are  deserted 
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a^  the  qlose  of  4ay ;  and  they  bQQome  :Sq  49A* 
gjepraus  from  robbers,  that  few  but  the  young 
and  adventurous  retire  home  from  the  Tertfilia 
without  being  attended  by  a  servant,  some- 
times bearing  a  lighted  torch.  The  free  access 
to  every  hou3e>  whi/ch  {prevails  in  smmn^ery  i$ 
i^\7  checked  by  the  caution  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  entrance  to  the  houses  lies  through  a  pas- 
sage with  two  doprs,  one  to  the  street^  and 
another  called  the  middle-door  (for  there  is  ano- 
ther at  the  top  of  the  stairs)  which  opens  into 
th^  PMh^  This  passage  is  called  Zagiian'-'^i 
pure  Arabic  word,  which  means,  I  believe,  a 
porch.  The  middle-^loor  is  generally  shut  in  the 
day^tiine ;  the  outer  one  is  never  closed  but  at 
night.  Whoever  wants  to  be  admitted  must 
knock  at  the  middle-door,  and  be  prepared  to 
answer  a  question,  which,  as  it  presents  one 
of  those  little  peculiarities  which  you  are  so 
fond  of  hearing,  I  shall  n6t  consider  as  un- 
vforthy  of  a  place  in  my  narrative. 

The  knock  at  the  door,  which,  by-the-by, 
must  be  single,  and  by  no  means  loud— in  fact, 
a  tradesman's  knock  in  London — is  answered 
with  a  Who  is  there?  To  this  question  the 
stranger  replies,  *'  Peapeful  people,"  Gente  de 
paz — ^and  the  door  is  opened  without  farther 
enquiries.  Peasants  and  beggars  call  out  at 
the  door,  " Hail,  spotless  Mary !'  Ave,  Maria 
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purisima!  The  answer,  ifn  that  c^se,  is  ^VeA 
flrom  within  in  the  words  Sin  p^ado  '^imcebida  : 
"Conceived  without  sin."  This  custom  is ^r^toh* 
nant  of  the  fierce  controvtersy,  which  '€^sted 
about  three  hundred  years  ago,  between  th* 
Franci^cain  and  the  Dominican  friars,  whetlier 
the  Virgin  Mary  had  or  ttot  been  subject  to  thtt 
penal  conseqtiefices  of  ofigitial  sin*  iThe  l>o- 
tninieans  were  not  willing  to  grant  any  exeihp- 
tion ;  \vhile  the  Franciscans  Contended  for  the 
projM'iety  of  such  a  pri¥il^e .  The  Spaniards, 
and  especially  the  Seviitians,  with  Iheir  chtt- 
racteristic  gallantry,  stood  for  the  honour  of 
our  Lady,  atid  embraced  the  latter  opinion  so 
warmly,  that  they  turned  the  wAtch-ivord  of 
their  party  into  the  iform  of  addlress,  whifch  i^ 
^till  so  pi'evalent  in  Andalusia.  During  the 
beat  of  the  dispute,  and  before  the  Dominicans 
had  bisett  silenced  by  the  authwity  of  the  Pope, 
the  people  bf  feevillb  biegan  to  assemble  at 
various  churfches,  and,  Sallying  forth  with  an 
emblematical  picture  of  the  sinless  Mary,  set 
upon  a  sdrt  of  standard  surmounted  by  a  cross, 
they  paraded  the  city  in  different  directions, 
Singing  a  hymn  to  t\xe  IfnfnticiUntis  Conception,  and 
repeating  aloud  their  beads  bt  rosary.  These 
processions  have  continued  to  our  times,  and 
they  constitute  one  of  the  nightly  nuisanpes  of 
this  place.    Though  confined  at  present  to  the 
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lower  classes,  they  assume  that  characteristic 
importanee  and  overbearing  spirit,  which  at- 
taches to  the  most  insignificant  religious  asso- 
ciations in  this  country.  Wherever  one  of 
these  shabby  processions  presei|ts  itself  to  the 
public,  it  ta}ces  up  the  street  frooji^ide  to  sidftr*^? 
stopping  the  passengers,  and  exp^tingjhe^ 
to  stand  uncovered  in  all  kinds  of  wea^r^/  till 
the  standard  is  gone  by.  These  awkward  and 
heavy  banners  are  called,  at  Seville,  Sinpecados, 
that  is,  "  sinless,"  from  the  theological  opinion 
in  support  of  which  they  were  raised. 

The  Spanish  government,  under  Charles  III., 
shewed  the  most  ludicrous  eagerness  to  have 
the  sinless  purity  of  the  Virgin  Mary  added  by 
th(B  Pope  to  the  articles  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
faith.  The  court  of  Rome,  however,  with  the 
cautious  spirit  which  has  at  all  times  guided 
its  spiritual  politics,  endeavoured  to  keep  clear 
from  a  stretch  of  authority,  which,  even  some 
of  their  own  divines  would  be  ready  to  ques- 
tion ;.  but  splitting,  as  it  were,  the  difference 
with  theological  precision,  the  censures  of  the 
church  were  levelled  against  such  as  should 
have  the  boldness  to  assert  that  the  Virgin 
Mary  had  derived  any  taint  from  "  her  great 
ancestor;"  and,  having  personified  the  Imma- 
culate- Conception^  it  was  declared,  that  the  Spa- 
nish dominions  in  Europe  and  America  were 
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under  the  protecting  influence  of  that  myste- 
rious ev^nt.  This  declaration  diff'used  univer- 
sal joy  over  the  whole  nation.  It  was  cele- 
brated with  public  rejoicings  on  both  sides  of 
the  Atlantic.  The  king  instituted  an  order 
under  the  emblem  of  the  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion— a  wonaan  dressed  in  white  and  blue ;  and 
'  a  ^law  was  enacted,  requiring  a  declaration, 
upon  oath,  of  a  firm  belief  in  the  Immaculate 
Conception^  from  every  individual,  previous  to 
his  taking  any  degree  at  the  universities,  or 
being  admitted  into  any  of  the  corpprations, 
civil  and  religious,  which  abound  in  Spain. 
This  oath  is  administered  even  to  mechanics 
upon  their  being  made  free  of  a  Guild.* 

Here,  however,  I  must  break  off,  for  fear  of 
making  this  packet  too  large  for  the  confiden- 
tial conveyance,  which  alone  I  could  trust 
without  great  risk  of  finishing  my  task  in  one 
of  the  cells  of  the  Holy  Inquisition.  I  will 
not  fail,  however,  to  resume  my  subject  as  soon 
as  circumstances  will  permit  me. 

*  See  Note  A.  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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LETTER    II. 


Sevilie 1798. 

TO    A.    D.    C.    ESQ. 

My  Dear  Sir — Your  letter,  acquainting  me 

with  Lady 's  desire  that  you  should  take 

an  active  part  in  our  correspondence  on  Spain, 
has  increased  my  hopes  of  carrying  on  a  work, 
which  I  feared  would  soon  grow  no  less  tire- 
some to  our  friend  than  to  me.  Objects  which 
blend  themselves  with  our  daily  habits  are  most 
apt  to  elude  our  observation;  and  will,  like 
some  dreams,  fleet  away  through  the  mind, 
unless  an  accidental  word  or  thought  should 
set  attention  on*  the  fast-fading  track  of  their 
course.  Nothing,  therefore,  can  be  of  greater 
use  to  me  than  your  queries,  or  help  me  so 
much  as  your  observations. 

You  must  excuse,  however,  my  declining  to 
give  you  a  sketch  of  the  national  character  of 
the  Spaniards/  I  have  always  considered  such 
descriptions  as  absolutely  unmeaning — a  mere 
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assemblage  of  dnti theses,  where  good  and  had 
qualities  are  contrasted  for  effect,  and  with  lit- 
tle foundation  in  nature.  No  man'«  powers  of 
observation  can  be,  at  once,  so  acctrrate  and 
extensive,  so  minute  suid  generalizing,  as  to  be 
capable  of  embodying  the  peculiar  features  of 
millions  into  an  abstract  being,  which  shall 
contain  traces  of  them  all.  Yet  this  is  what 
most  travellers  attempt  after  a  few  weeks  resi- 
dence—  what  we  are  accustomed  to  expect 
from  the  time  that  a  Geographical  Grammar 
is  first  put  into  our  hands.  I  shall  not,  there- 
fore, attempt  either  abstraction  or  classifica- 
tion, but  endeavour  to  collect  as  many  facts  as 
may  enable  others  to  perceive  the  general  ten- 
dency of  the  civil  and  religious  state  of  my 
country,  and  to  judge  of  its  influence  on  the 
improvement  or  degradation  of  this  portion  of 
mankind,  independently  of  the  endless  modifi- 
cations which  arise  from  the  circumstances, 
external  and  internal,  of  every  individual.  I 
will  not  overlook,  however,  thg  great  divisions 
of  society,  and  shall  therefore  acquaint  you 
with  the  chief  sources  of  distinction  which  both 
law  and  custom  have  established  among  us. 

The  most  comprehensive  division  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Spain  is  that  of  nobles  and  plebeians.  But 
I  must  caution  you  against  z,  mistaken  notion 
which  these  words  are  apt  to  convey  to  an 
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Englishman.  In  Spain,  any  person  whose  fa- 
iuily,  either  by  immemorial  prescription,  or  by 
(the  king's  patent,  is  entitled  to  exemption  from 
some  burdens,  and  to  the  enjoyment  of  certain 
privileges,  belongs  to  the  class  of  nobility.  It 
appears  to  me  thp^t  this  distinction  originated 
in  the  allotment  of  a  certain  portion  of  ground 
in  towns  conquered  from  the  Moors.  In  some 
patents  of  nobility — I  cannot  say  whether  they 
are  all  alike — the  king,  after  an  enumeration  of 
the  privileges  and  exemptions  to  which  he 
raises  the  family,  adds  the  general  clause,  that 
they  shall  be  considered,  in  all  respects,  as 
Hidalgos,  de  casa  y  solar  conocido — "  Hidalgos, 
i.  e.  nobles  (for  the  words  are  become  synony- 
mous) of  a  known  family  and  ground-plot"  Many 
,of  the  exemptions  attached  to  this  class  of 
Franklins,  or  inferior  nobility,  have  been  with- 
drawn in  our  times,  not,  however,  without  a 
distinct  recognition  of  the  rank  of  such  as 
could  claim  them  before  the  amendment  of  the 
law.  But  still  a  Spanish  gentleman,  or  Caval- 
lero — a  name  which  expresses  the  privileged 
gentry  in  all  its  numerous  and  undefined  gra- 
dations— cannot  be  ballotted  for  the  militia; 
and  none  but  an  Hidalgo  can  enter  the  army  as 
a  cadet.  In  the  routine  of  promotion,  ten  ca- 
dets, I  believe,  must  receive  a  commission  bc' 
fore  a  serjeant  can  have  his  turn  —  and  even 
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that  is  often  passed  over.  Such  as  are  fortunate 
enough  to  be  raised  from  the  ranks  can  seldoih 
escape  the  reserve  and  slight  of  their  prouder 
fellow-officers ;  and  the  common  appellation  df 
Pinos^  "  pine-trees" — alluding,  probably,  to  the 
height  required  in  a  serjeant,  like  that  oi freed- 
man,  among  the  Romans,  implies  a  stain  which 
the  first  situations  in  the  army  cannot  com- 
pletely obliterate. 

Noblesse,  as  I  shall  call  it,  to  avoid  an  equi- 
vocal term,  descends  from  the  father  to  all  his 
male  children,  for  ever.  But  though  a  female 
cannot  transmit  this  privilege  to  her  issue,  her 
being  the  daughter  of  an  Hidalgo  is  of  absolute 
necessity  to  constitute  what,  in  the  language 
of  the  country,  is  called  "  a  nobleman  on  four 
sides  *' —  noble  de  quatro  costados :  that  is,  a  man 
whose  parents,  their  parents,  and  their  parents' 
parents,  belonged  to  the  privileged  class.  None 
but  these  sqtcare  noblemen  can  receive  the  order 
of  knighthood.  But  we  are  fallen  on  degene- 
rate times,  and  I  could  name  many  a  knight  in 
this  town  who  has  been  furnished  with  more 
than  one  corner  by  the  dexterity  of  the  notaries, 
who  act  as  secretaries  in  collecting  and  draw- 
ing up  the  proofs  and  documents  required  on 
these  occasions. 

There  exists  another  distinction  of  blood, 
which,  I  think,  is  peculiar  to  Spain,  and  to 
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which  the  mass  of  the  people  are  so  blindly 
attached)  that  the  meanest  peasant  looks  upon 
the  want  of  it  as  a  source  of  misery  and  degra- 
^  dation,  which  he  is  doomed  to  transmit  to  his 
latest  posterity-  '^The  least  mixture  of  African, 
Indian,  Moorish,  or  Jewish  blood,  taints  a  whole 
family  to  the  most  distant  generation.  Nor 
does  the  knowledge  of  such  a  fact  die  away  in 
the  course  of  years,  or  become  unnoticed  from 
the  obscurity  and  humbleness  of  the  parties. 
Not  a  child  in  this  populous  city  is  ignomnf 
that  a  family,  who,  beyond  the  memory  of  man; 
have  kept  a  confectioner's  shop^  in  the  central 
part  of  the  town,  had  one  of  their  ancestors 
punished  by  the  Inquisition  for  a  relapse  into 
Judaism.  I  well  recollect  how,  when  a  boy;  T 
often  passed  that  way,  scarcely  venturing  to 
cast  a  side  glance  on  a  pretty  young  womatt' 
who  constantly  attended  the^op;  for  fear,  as 
I  said  to  myself,  of  shaming  her.  A- person 
free  from  tainted  blood  is' defined  by  laWj  "an 
old  Christian,  clean  fronft'  all  bad  race  and 
stain,"  Christiano  viejo^  limpi&  di  todamaia  raza, 
y  mancku.  The  severity  oP  this  law,  or  rather 
of  the  public  opinion  enforcing  it,  shuts  out  its 
victims^  ftmti  every  employment  in  church  or 
state,  and  excludes  them  even  from  the  Frater- 
nities^ or  religious  associations^  which  are  other- 
wise open  to  persons  of  the  lowest  ranks.     I 
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verily  believe,  that  were  St.  Peter  a  S|miiiard, 
he  would  eithe.r  deny  admittance  into  heaven 
to  people  of  tainted  blood,  or  send  them  to  ^ 
retired  comer,  where  they  might  not  oflFend  the 
eyes  of  the  old  Christians. 

But,  alas !  what  has  been  said  of  laws — and  - 
I  believe  it  true  in  inost  countries,  ancient  and 
modern,  except  England — that  they  are  like 
cobwebs,  which  entrap  the  weak,  and  yield  to 
the  strong  and  bold,  is  equally,  and  perhaps 
more  generally  applicable  to  public  opinion.  It 
is  a  fact,  that  many  of  the  grandees,  and  the  titled 
noblesse  of  this  country,  derive  a  large  portion 
of  their  blood  from  Jews  and  Moriscoes.  Their 
pedigree  has  been  traced  up  to  those  cankered 
branches  in  a  manuscript  book,  which  neither 
the  injSuence  of  Government,  nor  the  terrors  of 
the  Inquisition,  have  been  able  ^to  suppress 
completely.  It  is  called  Ttzon  de  EspaHa — 
"  the  Brand  of  Spain*"  But  wealth  and  power 
have  set  opinion  at  defiance  ;  and  while  a  poor 
industrious  man,  humbled  by  feelings  not  un- 
like those  of  an  Indian  Paria,  will  hardly  ven- 
ture to  salute  his  neighbour,  because,  forsooth, 
his  fourth  or  fifth  ancestor  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  Inquisition  for  declining  to  eat  pork 
—  the  proud  grandee,  perhaps  a  nearer  de- 
scendant of  the  Patriarchs,  will  think  himself 
degraded  by  marrying  the  first  gentlewoman  in 
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the  kingdom,  unless  she  brings  him  a  hat,  inad- 
dition  to  the  six  or  eight  which  he  may  be 
already  entitled  to  wear  before  the  king.  But 
this  requires  some  explanation. 
)(  The  highest  privilege  of  a  grandee  is  that  of 
covering  his  head  before  the  king.  Hence,  by 
two  or  more  hats  in  a  family,  it  is  meant  that  it 
has  a  right,  by  inheritance,  to  as  many  titles  of 
grandeeship.  Pride  having  confined  the  gran- 
dees to  intermarriages  in  their  own  caste,  and 
the  estates  and  titles  being  inheritable  by  fe- 
males, an  enormous  accumulation  of  property 
and  honours  has  been  made  in  a  few  hands. 
The  chief  aim  of  every  family  is  constantly  to 
increase  this  preposterous  accumulation.  Their 
children  are  married,  by  dispensation,  in  their 
infancy,  to  some  great  heir  or  heiress ;  and 
such  is  the  multitude  of  family  names  and  titles 
which  every  grandee  claims  and  uses,  that  if 
you  should  look  into  a  simple  passport  given 
by  the  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London,  when 
he  happens  to  be  a  member  of  the  ancient  Spa- 
nish families,  you  will  find  the  whole  first  page 
of  a  large  foolscap  sheet  employed  merely  to 
tell  you  who  the  great  man  is  whose  signature 
is  to  close  the  whole.  As  far  as  vanity  alone  is 
concerned,  this  ambitious  display  of  rank  and 
parentage  might,  at  this  time  of  day,  be  dis- 
missed with  a  smile.     But  there  lurks  a  more 
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serious  evil  in  the  absurd  and  invidious  system 
so  studiously  preserved  by  our  first  nobility. 
Surrounded   by   their  own    dependents,  and 
avoided  by  the  gentry,  who  are  seldom  :dis- 
posed  for  an  intercourse  in  which  a  sense  of 
inferiority  prevails,  few  of  the  grandees  are  ex- 
empt from  the  natural  consequences  of  such 
a  life — gross  ignorance,  intolerable  conceit,  and 
sometimes,  though   seldom,  a  strong  dose  of 
vulgarity.     I  would,  however,  be  just,  and  by 
no  means  tax  individuals  with  every  vice  of 
the  class.     But  I  believe  I  speak  the  prevalent 
sense  of  the  country  upon  this   point.     The 
grandees  have  degraded  themselves  by  their 
slavish  behaviour  at  Court,  and  incurred  great 
odium  by  their  intolerable  airs  abroad.     They 
have  ruined  their  estates  by  mismanagement 
and  extravagance,  and  impoverished  the  coun- 
try by  the  neglect  of  their  immense  posses- 
sions.    Should  there  be  a  revolution  in  Spain, 
wounded  pride,  and  party  spirit,  would  deny 
them  the  proper  share  of  power  in  the  con- 
stitution, to  which  their  lands,  their  ancient 
rights,  and  their  remaining  influence,  entitle 
them.     Thus  excluded   from  their  chief  and 
peculiar  duty  of  keeping  the  balance  of  power 
between  the  throne  and  the  people,  the  Spa- 
nish grandees  will  remain  a  heavy  burthen  on 
the  nation  ;  while,  either  fearing  for  their  over- 
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grown  privileges,  or  impatient  under  reforms 
which  must  fall  chiefly  on  them  and  the  clergy, 
they  will  always  be  inclined  to  join  the  crown 
in  restoring  the  abuses  of  arbitrary  govern- 
ment. * 

Would  to  Heaven  that  an  opportunity  pre- 
sented itself  for  re-modelling  our  constitution 
after  the  only  political  system  which  has  been 
sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  ages — I  mean 
your  own.  We  have  nearly  the  same  elements 
in  existence ;  and  low  and  degraded  as  we  are 
by  the  baneful  influence  of  despotism,  we 
might  yet,  by  a  proper  combination  of  our  po- 
litical forces,  lay  down  the  basis  of  a  perma- 
nent and  improvable  free  constitution.  But  I 
greatly  fear  that  we  have  been  too  long  in 
chains,  to  make  the  best  use  of  the  first  mo- 
ments of  liberty.  Perhaps  the  crown,  as  well 
as  the  classes  of  grandees  and  bishops,  will  be 
suiFered  to  exist,  for  want  of  power  in  the 
popular  party  ;  but  they  will  be  made  worse 
than  useless  through  mere  neglect  and  jealousy. 
I  am  neither  what  you  call  a  tory,  nor  a  bigot; 
nor  am  I  inditing  a  prophetic  elegy  on  the 
diminished  glories  of  crowns,  coronets,  and 
mitres.  A  levelling  spirit  I  detest  indeed,  and 
from  my  heart,  do  I  abhor  every  sort  of  spoli- 
ation. Many  years,  however,  must  pass,  and 
strange  events  take  place,  before  any  such 
evils  can  threaten  this  country.     Spanish  des- 
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potism  is  not  of  that  insulting  and  irritating 
nature  which  drives  a  whole  people  to  mad- 
ness. It  is  not  the  despotism  of  the  taskmas* 
ter  whose  lash  sows  vengeance  in  the  hearts  of 
his  slaves.  It  is  the  cautious  forecast  of  the 
husbandman  who  ijiutilates  the  cattle  whose 
strength  he  feats.  The  degraded  animal  grows 
up,  unconscious  of  the  injury,  and  after  a  short 
training,  one  mig'ht  think  he  comes  at  last  to 
love  the  yoke.  Such>  I  believe,  is  our  state. 
Taxes,  among  us,  are  rather  ill-contrived  than 
grinding;  and  millions  of  the  lower  classes  are 
not  aware  of  the  share  they  contribute.  They 
all  love  their  king,  however  they  may  dislike 
the  exciseman.  Seigneurial  rights  are  hardly 
in  existence :  and  both  gentry  and  peasantry 
find  little  to  remind  them  of  the  exorbitant 
power  which  the  improvident  and  slothful  life 
of  the  grandees,  at  court,  allows  to  lie  dormant 
and  wasting  in  their  hands.  The  majority  of 
the  nation  are  more  inclined  to  despise  than  to 
hate  them ;  and  though  few  men  would  lift  up 
a  finger  to  support  their  rights,  fewer  still 
would  imitate  the  French  in  carrying  fire  and 
sword  to  their  mansions. 

For  bishops  and  their  spiritual  power  Juan 
EspaHol*  has  as  greedy  and  capacious  a  stomach, 

*  A  name  denoting  the  plain  unsophisticated  Spaniard^ 
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as  John  Bull  for  roast  beef  and  ale.  One  single 
class  of  people  feels  galled  and  restless,  and 
that  unfortunately  neither  is,  nor  can  be,  numer- 
ous in  this  country.  The  class  I  mean  consists 
of  such  as  are  able  to  perceive  the  encroach- 
ments of  tyranny  on  their  intellectual  rights — 
whose  pride",  of  mind,  and  conscidusness  of 
mental  strength,  cause  them  to  groan  and  fret, 
daily  and  hourly,  under  the  necessity  of  keep- 
ing within  the  miry  and  crooked  paths  to  which 
ignorance  and  superstition  have  confined  the 
active  souls  of  the  Spaniards.  But  these,  com- 
pared with  the  bulk  of  the  nation,  are  but  a 
mere  handful.  Yet,  they  may,  under  favour- 
able  circumstances,  recruit  and  augment  their 
forces  with  the  ambitious  of  all  classes.  They 
will  have,  at  first,  to  disguise  their  views,  to 
conceal  their  favourite  doctrines,  and  even  to 
cherish  those  national  prejudices,  which,  were 
their  real  views  known,  would  crush  them  to 
atoms.  The  mass  of  the  people  may  acquiesce 
for  a  time  in  the  new  order  of  things,  partly 
from  a  vague  desire  of  change  and  improve- 
ment, partly  from  the  passive  political  habits 
which  a  dull  and  deadening  despotism  has  bred 
and  rooted  in  the  course  of  ages.    The  army  I 

may  cast  the  decisive  weight  of  the  sword  on 
the  popular  side  of  the  balance,  as  long  as  it 
suits  its   views.      But  if  the  church  and  the 
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great  nobility  are  neglected  in  the  distribution 
of  legislative  power — if,   instead  of  alluring 
them  into  the  path  of  liberty  with  the  sweet 
bait  of  constitutional  influence,  they  are  only 
alarmed  for  their  rights  and  privileges,  without 
a  hope  of  compensation,  they  may  be  shovelled 
and  heaped  aside,  like  a  mountain  of  dead  and 
inert  sand ;  but  they  will  stand,  in  their  mas- 
sive and  ponderous  indolence,  ready  to  slide 
down  at  every  moment,  and  to  bury  the  small 
active  party  below,  upon  the  least  division  of 
strength.     A  house,  or  chamber  of  peers,  com- 
posed of  grandees   in  their  own  right — that 
is,  not,  as  is  done  at  present,  by  the  transfer 
of  one  of  the  titles  accumulated  in  the  same 
family — of  the  bishops,  and  of  a  certain  num- 
ber of  law  lords  regularly  chosen  from  the  su- 
preme court  of  judicature  (a  measure  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  discourage  the  distinc- 
tion of  blood,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  worst  evil 
in  the  present  state  of  the  great  Spanish  nobi- 
lity), might,  indeed,  check  the  work  of  refor- 
mation to  a   slower  pace  than  accords  with 
the  natural  eagerness  of  a  popular  party.    But 
the  legislative  body  would  possess  a  regulator 
within  itself,  which  would  faithfully  mark  the 
gradual  capacity  for  improvement  in  the  na- 
tion.    The  members  of  the  privileged  cham- 
ber would  themselves  be  improved  and  en- 
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lightened  by  the  exercise  of  constitutional 
power,  and  the  pervading  influence  of  public 
discussion :  while,  should  they  be  overlooked 
in  any  future  attempt  at  a  free  constitution, 
they  will,  like  a  diseased  and  neglected  limb, 
spread  infection  over  the  whole  body,  or,  at 
last^  expose  it  to  the  hazard  of  a  bloody  and 
dangerous  amputation.  But  it  is  time  to  re* 
turn  to  our  Hidalgos. 

As  the  Hidalguia  branches  out  through  every 
male  whose  father  enjoys  that  privilege,  Spain 
is  overrun  with  gentry ^  who  earn  their  living  in 
the  meanest  employments.  The  province  of 
Asturias  having  afforded  shelter  to  that  small 
portion  of  the  nation  which  preserved  the 
Spanish  name  and  throne  against  the  efforts  of 
the  conquering  Arabs,  there  is  hardly  a  native 
of  that  mountainous  tract,  who,  even  at  this 
day,  cannot  shew  a  legal  title  to  honours 
and  immunities  gained  by  his  ancestors  at  a 
time  when  every  soldier  had  either  a  share  in 
the  territory  recovered  from  the  invaders,  or 
was  rewarded  with  a  perpetual  exemption  from 
such  taxes  and  services  as  fell  exclusively  upon 
the  siwpk*  peasantry.    The  numerous  claim- 
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*  My  friend  Don  Leucadio,  it  should  seem,  learned  this 
sense  of  the  word  simple  when  he  visited  Scotland.  Gentle 
and  simfAey  as  I  find  in  those  inexhaiistible  sources  of  intel- 
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ants  of  these  privileges  among  the  Asturians 
of  the  present  day  lead  me  to.  think  that  in  the 
earliest  times  of  the  Spanish  monarchy  every 
soldier  was  raised  to  the  rank  oi  a  Franklin. 
But  circumstances  are  p^apgely  altered.  As- 
turias  is  one  of  the  poorest  provinces  of  Spain^ 
and  the  noble  inhabitants  having,  for  the  most 
part,  inherited  no  other  patrimony  from  their 
ancestors  than  a  strong  muscular  frame,  are 
compelled  to  make  th^  best  of  it  among  the 
more  feeble  tribes  of  the  south.  In  this  capital 
of  Andalusia  they  have»  literally,  engrossed  the 
employments  of  watermen,  porters,  and  foot- 
men. Those  belonging  to  the  two  first  classes 
are  formed  into  a  fraternity,  whose  members 
'  have  a  right  to  the  exclusive  use  of  a  chapel  in 
the  cathedral.  The  privilege  which  they  value 
mostj  however,  is  that  of  affording  the  twenty 
stoutest  ^mong  them  to  convey  the  moveable 
stage  on  whiqh  the  consecrated  host  is  paraded 
in  public,  on  Corpus  Christi  day,  enshrined  in 
a  small  temple  of  massive  silver.  The  bearers 
are  concealed  behind  the  rich  gold-clQth  hang- 
ings, which  resich  to  the  ground  from  the  four 
sides  of  the  stage^t  The  weight  of  the  whole 
n^lchiii.e  is  eftOf gao^ ;  y^t  these  twenty  men 

lectual  delight,  the  Novels  by  the  author  of  **  Waverley,"  are 
used  by  the  Scottish  peasants  in  the  same  manner  as  Nobky 
and  Llano  (plain,  simple)  by  the  Spaniards. — Editor, 
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bear  it  on  the  hind  part  of  the  head  and  neck, 
moving  with  such  astonishing  ease  and  regu- 
larity>  as  if  the  motion  arose  from  the  impulse 
of  steam,  or  some  steady  mechanical  power. 

While  these  Gentlenun  Hidalgos  are  employed 
in  such  ungentle  services,  though  the  law  al- 
lows them  the  exemptions  of  their  class,  public 
opinion  confines  them  to  their  natural  level. 
The  only  chance  for  any  of  these  disguised 
noblemen  to  be  publicly  treated  with  due  honour 
and  deference  is,  unfortunately,  one  for  which 
they  feel  an  unconquerable  aversion — that  of 
being  delivered  into  the  rude  hands  of  a  Spanish 
Jack  Ketch.  We  had  here,  two  years  ago, 
an  instance  of  this,  which  I  shall  relate,  as 
being  highly  characteristic  of  our  national  pre- 
judices about  blood. 

A  gang  of  five  banditti  was  taken  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Audienciay  or  chief  court  of 
justice,  one  of  whom,  though  bom  and  brought 
up  among  the  lowest  ranks  of  society,  was,  by 
family,  an  Hidalgo,  and  had  some  relations 
among  the  better  class  of  gentlemen.  I  believe 
the  name  of  the  unfortunate  man  was  Herrera, 
and  that  he  was  a  native  of  a  town  about  thirty 
Ekiglish  miles  from  Seville,  called  el  ArahaL 
But  I  have  not,  at  present,  the  means  of  as- 
certaining the  accuracy  of  these  particulars. 
After  lingering,  as  usual,  four  or  five  years  in 
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prison,  these  unfortunate  men  were  found 
guilty  of  several  murders  and  highway  rob- 
beries, and  sentenced  to  suffer  death.  The 
relations  of  the  Hidalgo^  who,  foreseeing  this 
fatal  event,  had  been  watching  the  progress  of 
the  trial,  in  order  to  step  forward  just  in  time 
to  avert  the  stain  which  a  cousin,  in  the  second 
or  third  remove,  would  cast  upon  their  family, 
if  he  died  in  mid-air  like  a  villain,  presented  a 
petition  to  the  judges,  accompanied  with  the 
requisite  documents,  claiming  for  their  relative 
the  honours  of  his  rank,  and  engaging  to  pay 
the  expenses  attending  the  execution  of  a  no- 
bleman. The  petition  being  granted  as  a  mat- 
ter of  course,  the  following  scene  took  place. 
At  a  short  distance  from  the  gallows  on  which 
the  four  simple  robbers  were  to  be  hanged  in  a 
cluster  from  the  central  point  of  the  cross-beam, 
all  dressed  in  white  shrouds,  with  their  hands 
tied  before  them,  that  the  hangman,  who  ac- 
tually rides  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  criminal, 
may  place  his  foot  as  in  a  stirrup*, — ^was  raised 
a  scaffold  about  ten  feet  high,  with  an  area  of 
about  fifteen  by  twenty,  the  whole  of  which 
and  down  to  the  ground,  on  all  sides,  was 
covered  with  black  baize.     In  the  centre  of  the 

*  The  Cortes  have  abolished  this  barbarous  method  of 
inflicting  death. 
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scafTold  was  erected  a  sort  of  arm-chair,  with 
a  stake  for  its  back,  against  which,  by  means 
of  an  iron  collar  attached  to  a  screw,  the  neck 
is  crushed  by  one  turn  of  the  handle.  This 
machine  is  called  Garrote — "  a  stick"---from 
the  old-fashioned  method  of  strangling,  by 
twisting  the  fatal  cord  with  a  stick.  Two 
flights  of  steps  on  opposite  sides  of  the  stage 
afforded  a  separate  access,  one  for  the  criminal 
and  the  priest,  the  other  for  the  executioner 
and  his  attendant. 

ThiQ  convict,  dressed  in  a  loose  gown  of 
black  baize,  rode  on  a  horse,  a  mark  of  dis- 
tinction peculiar  to  his  class,  (plebeians  riding 
on  an  ass,  or  being  dragged  on  a  hurdle,) 
attended  by  a  priest,  and  a  notary,  and  sur- 
rounded by  soldiers.  Black  silk  cords  were 
prepared  to  bind  him  to  the  arms  of  the  seat, 
for  ropes  are  thought  dishonourable.  After 
kneeling  to  receive  the  last  absolution  from  the 
priest,  he  took  off  a  ring,  with  which  the  un- 
fortunate man  had  been  provided  for  that  me- 
lancholy occasion.  According  to  etiquette  he 
$hould  have  disdainfully  thrown  it  down  for  the 
executioner;  but,  as  a  mark  of  Christian  hu- 
mility, he  put  it  into  his  hand.  The  sentence 
being  executed,  four  silver  candlesticks,  five 
feet  high,  with  burning  wax-candles  of  a  pro- 
portionate length  and  thickness,  were  placed 
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at  the  corners  of  the  scaffold ;  aad  in  about 
three  hours,  a  suitable  funeral  was  conducted 
by  the  posthumous  friends  of  the  noble  robber, 
who,  had  tbey  assisted  him  to  settle  in  life 
with  half  of  what  they  spent  for  this  absurd 
and  disgusting  show,  might,  perhaps,  have 
saved  him  from  this  fatal  end.  But  these  ho* 
nours  being  what  is  called  a  positive  act  of 
noblesse,  of  which  a  due  certificate  is  given  to 
the  surviving  parties,  to  be  recorded  among 
the  legal  proofs  of  their  rank,  they  may  have 
acted  under  the  idea  that  their  relative  was  fit 
only  to  add  lustre  to  the  family  by  the  close  of 
his  career. 

The  innumerable  and  fanciful  gradations  of 
family  rank  which  the  Spaniards  have  formed 
to  themselves,  without  the  least  foundation  in 
the  laws  of  the  country,  are  difficult  to  describe. 
Though  the  Hidalguia  is  a  necessary  qualifica- 
tion, especially  in  country  towns^  to  be  admit- 
ted into  the  best  society^  it  is  by  no  means 
sufficient,  by  itself,  to  raise  the  views  of  every 
Hidalgo  to  a  family  connexion  with  the  '^  blue 
blood" — sangre  (iziU  oi  ihQ  country.  The  shades 
by  which  the  vital  fluid  approaches  this  privi- 
leged hue  would  baffle  the  skill  of  the  best 
colourist.  These  prejudices,  however,  have 
lost  much  of  their  force  at  Madrid,  except 
among  the  grandees,    and  in  such   maritime 
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towns  as  Malaga  and  Cadiz,  where  commerce 
has  raised  many  new,  and  some  foreign  fami- 
lies, into  consequence.  But  there  is  a  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  vanity  in  the  nation,  which  actuates 
even  the  lowest  classes,  and  may  be  discovered 
in  the  evident  mortification  which  menials  and 
mechanics  are  apt  to  feel,  on  the  omission  of 
some  modes  of  address  intended,  as  it  were, 
to  cast  a  veil  on  the  humbleness  of  their  con- 
dition. To  call  a  man  by  the  name  of  black- 
smithy  butcher,  coachman^  would  be  considered 
an  insult.  They  all  expect  to  be  called  either 
by  their  Christian  name,  or  by  the  general  ap- 
pellation MaestrOj  and  in  both  cases  with  the 
prefix  Senor;  unless  the  word  expressing  the 
employment  should  imply  superiority:  as 
Mayoral,  chief  coachman  —  Rabadan,  chief 
shepherd — Aperador,  bailiff.  These,  and  similar 
names,  are  used  without  an  addition,  and  sound 
well  in  the  ears  of  the  natives.  •  But  no  female 
would  suffer  herself  to  be  addressed  cook, 
washerwoman,  &c. ;  they  all  feel  and  act  as  if, 
having  a  natural  claim  to  a  higher  rank,  mis- 
fortune alone  had  degraded  them.  Poverty, 
unless .  it  be  extreme,  does  not  disqualify  a 
man  of  family  for  the  society  of  his  equals. 
Secular  clergymen,  though  plebeians,  are,  ge- 
nerally, well  received;  but  the  same  indul- 
gence is  not  readily  extended  to  monks  and 
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friars,  whose  unpolished  manners  betray  too 
openly  the  meanness  of  their  birth.  Whole- 
i^ale  merchants,  if  they  belong  to  the  class  of 
Hidalgos,  are  not  avoided  by  the  great  gentry. 
In  the  law,  attorneys  and  notaries  are  considered 
to  be  under  the  line  of  Cavalleros,  though  their 
rank,  as  in  England,  depends  a  great  deal  on 
their  wealth  and  personal  respectability.  Phy- 
sicians are  nearly  in  the  same  case. 

Having  now  made  you  acquainted?  with  what 
is  here  called  the  best  sort  of  people,  you  will 
probably  like  to  have  a  sketch  of  their  daily 
life :  take  iU  then,  neither  from  the  first,  nor 
the  last  of  the  class. 

Breakfast,  in  Spain,  is  not  a  regular  family 
meal.  It  generally  consists  of  chocolate,  and 
buttered  toast,  or  muffins,  called  moUetes.  Irish 
salt-butter  is  very  much  in  use ;  as  the  heat  of 
the  climate  does  not  allow  the  luxuries  of  the 
dairy,  except  in  the  mountainous  tracts  of  the 
north.  Every  one  calls  for  his  chocolate  when- 
ever it  suits  him;  and  most  people  take  it 
when  they  come  from  mass— a  ceremony 
seldom  omitted,  even  by  such  as  cannot  be 
reckoned  among  the  highly  religious.  After 
breakfast,  the  gentlemen  repair  to  their  occu- 
pations ;  and  the  ladies,  who  seldom  call  upon 
one  another,  will  often  enjoy  the  amtcsement  of 
music  and  a  sermon  at  the  church  appointed  on 
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that  day  for  the  puMic  adoration  of  the  conse- 
crated Ho«t,  which,  from  morning  till  night, 
takes  place  throughout  the  year  in  this,  and  a 
few  other  large  towns.  This  is  called  eljubileo 
— ^the  jubilee ;  as,  by  a  spiritual  grant  of  the 
Pope,  those  who  visit  the  appointed  church, 
are  entitled  to  the  plenary  indulgence  which, 
in  former  times,  rewarded  the  trouble  and  dan- 
gers of  a  journey  to  Rome,  on  the  first  year  of 
every  century — a  poor  substitute,  indeed,  for 
the  ludi  sacularesy  which,  in  former  times,  drew 
people  thither  from  all  parts  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire. The  bait,  however,  was  so  successful 
for  a  time,  thBt  Jubilees  were  celebrated  every 
twenty-five  years.  But  when  the  taste  for 
papal  indulgences  began  to  be  cloyed  by  ex- 
cess, few  would  move  a  foot,  and  much  less 
undertake  a  long  journey,  to  spend  their 
money  for  the  benefit  of  the  Pope  and  his  Ro- 
man Subjects.  In  these  desperate  circum- 
stances, the  Holy  Father  thought  it  better  to 
send  the  jubilee^  with  its  plenary  indulgence, 
to  the  distant  sheep  of  his  flock,  than  to  wait 
in  vain  for  their  coming  to  seek  it  at  Rome. 
To  this  effort  of  pastoral  generosity  we  owe 
the  inestimable  advantage  of  being  able,  every 
day,  to  perform  a  spiritual  visit  to  St.  Peter's 
at  Rom« ;  which,  to  those  who  are  indifferent 
about  architectural  beauty,  is  infinitely  cheaper. 
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and  just  as  profitable^  as  a  pilgrimage  to  the 
vicinity  of  the  Capitol. 

About  noon  the  ladies  are  at  home,  where, 
employed  at  their  needle,  they  expect  the 
morning  calls  of  their  friends.  I  have  already 
told  you  how  easy  it  is  for  a  gentleman  to  gain 
an  introduction  to  any  family :  the  slightest 
occasion  will  produce  what  is  called  an  offer  of 
the  hoiisCf  when  you  are  literally  told  that  the 
house  is  yours.  Upon  the  strength  of  this  offer, 
you  may  drop  in  as  often  as  you  please,  and 
idle  away  hour  after  hour,  in  the  most  un- 
meaning, or,  it  may  chance,  the  most  interest- 
ing conversation. 

The  mention  of  this  offer  of  the  house  in- 
duces me  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the  hyper- 
bolical civility  of  my  countrymen.  When  an 
English  nobleman,  well  known  both  to  you 
and  me,  was  some  years  ago  travelling  in  this 
country,  he  wished  to  spend  a  fortnight  at  Bar- 
celona ;  but,  the  inn  being  rather  uncomfort- 
able for  himself  and  family,  he  was  desirous  of 
procuring  a  country-house  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  town.  It  happened  at  this  time  that  a 
rich  merchant,  for  whom  our  friend  had  a 
letter,  called  to  pay  his  respects ;  and  in  a 
string  of  high-flown  compliments,  he  assured 
his  Lordship  that  both  his  town-house  and  his 
villa  were  entirely  at  his  service.     My  lady's 
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eyes  sparkled  with  joy,  and  she  was  rather 
vexed  that  her  husband  had  hesitated  a  mo- 
ment to  secure  the  villa  for  his  family.  Doubts 
arose  as  to  the  sincerity  of  the  offer,  but  she 
could  not  be  persuaded  that  such  forms  of  ex- 
pression are  to  be  taken,  in  this  country,  in  the 
same  sense  as  the — "  Madam,  I  am  at  your 
feet," — with  which  every  gentleman  addresses 
a  lady.  After  all,  the  merchant,  no  doubt  to 
his  great  astonishment,  received  a  very  civil 
note,  accepting  the  loan  of  his  country-house. 
But,  in  answer  to  the  note,  he  sent  an  awkward 
excuse,  and  never  shewed  his  face  again.  The 
-poor  man  was  so  far  from  being  to  blame,  that 
he  only  followed  the  established  custom  of  the 
country,  according  to  which  it  would  be  rude-^ 
ness  not  to  offer  any  part  of  your  property 
which  you  either  mention  or  show.  Fortu- 
nately,  Spanish  etiquette  is  just  and  equitable 
on  this  point ;  for  as  it  would  not  pardon  the 
omission  of  the  offer,  so  it  would  never  forgive 
the  acceptance. 

A  foreigner  must  be  surprised  at  the  strange 
mixture  of  caution  and  liberty  which  appears 
in  the  manners  of  Spain.  Most  rooms  have 
glass  doors ;  but  when  this  is  not  the  case,  it 
would  be  highly  improper  for  any  lady  to  sit 
with  a  gentleman,  unless  the  doors  are  open. 
Yet,  when  a  lady  is  slightly  indisposed  in  bed. 
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Bhe  does  not  scruple  to  see  every  one  of  her 
male  visitors.  A  lady  seldom  takes  a  gentle- 
man's arm^  and  never  shakes  him  by  the  hand ; 
but  on  the  return  of  an  old  acquaintance  after 
ti  considerable  absence,  or  when  they  wish  joy 
for  some  agreeable  event,  the  common  salute 
is  an  embrace.  An  unmarried  woman  must 
not  be  seen  alone  out  of  doors,  nor  must  she  sit 
Ute-h-Ute  with  a  gentleman,  even  when  the 
doors  of  the  room  iare  open ;  but,  as  soon  as 
she  is  married,  she  may  go  by  herself  where 
she  pleases,  and  sit  alone  with  any  man  for 
t^any  hours  every  day.  You  have  in  England 
strange  notions  of  Spanish  jealousy.  I  can, 
however,  assure  you,  that  if  Spanish  husbands 
were,  at  any  time,  what  novels  and  old  plays 
represent  them,  no  race  in  Europe  has  under- 
gone a  more  thorough  change. 

Dinners  are  generally  at  one,  and  in  a  few 
houses,  between  two  and  three.  Invitations 
to  dine  ate  extremely  rare.  On  some  extra- 
ordinary occasions,  as  that  of  a  young  man 
performing  his  first  mass — a  daughter  taking 
the  veil — and,  in  the  more  wealthy  houses,  on 
the  saint-days  of  the  heads  of  the  family,  they 
make  what  is  called  a  convitCy  or  feast.  Any 
person  accustomed  to  your  private  dinners, 
would  be  thrown  into  a  fever  by  one  of  these 
parties^     The  height  of  luxury,  on  these  occa- 
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sions,  is  what  we  call  Comida  de  Fonda — la  din* 
ner  from  the  coffee-house.  All  the  dishes  are 
dressed  at  an  inn,  and  brought  ready  to  be 
served  at  table.  The  Spanish  houses,  even 
those  of  the  best  sort,  are  so  ill  provided  with 
every  thing  required  at  table,  that  wine,  plates, 
glasses,  knives  and  forks,  are  brought  from  the 
inn  together  with  the  dinner.  The  noise  and 
confusion  of  these  feasts  is  inconceivable.  Every 
one  tries  to  repay  the  hospitable  treat  with 
mirth  and  noise;  and  though  Spaniards  are, 
commonly,  water-drinkers>  the  bottle  is  used 
very  freely  on  these  occasions ;  but  they  do  not 
continue  at  table  after  eating  the  dessert. 
Upon  the  death  of  any  one  in  a  family,  the 
nearest  relatives  send  a  dinner  of  this  kind,  on 
the  day  of  the  funeral,  that  they  may  save  the 
chief  mourners  the  trouble  of  preparing  an  en- 
tertainment  for  such  of  their  kindred  as  have 
attended  the  body  to  churdi.  Decorum,  how- 
ever, forbids  any  mirth  on  these  occasions. 

After  I  became  acquainted  with  English  hos- 
pitality, my  mind  was  struck  with  a  eustom^ 
which,  being  a  matter  of  course  in  Spain,  had 
never  attracted  my  notice.  An  invitation  to 
dinner,  which,  by  the  by,  is  never  given  in 
writing,  must  not  be  accepted  on  the  first  pro- 
posal. Perhaps  our  complimentary  language 
makes  it  necessary  to  ascertain  how  far  the  in- 
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Titer  may  be  in  earnest,  and  a  good-natured 
civility  has  made  it  a  rule  to  give  national 
vanity  fair  play,  and  never,  without  proper  cau- 
tion, to  trust  pot-lucky  where  fortune  so  seldom 
smiles  upon  that  venerable  utensil.  The  first 
invitation  *^  to  eat  the  soiip"  should  be  answet^y 
therefore,  with  *'  a  thotisand  thanks ; "  by  whicb 
a  Spaniard  civilly  declines  what  no  one  wishes 
him  to  accept.  If,  after  this  skirmish  of  good 
breeding,  the  offer  should  be  repeated,  you 
may  begin  to  suspect  that  your  friend  is  in 
earnest,  and  answer  him  in  the  usual  words,  no 
se  meta  listed  en  eso — "  do  not  engage  in  such 
a  thing."  At  this  stage  of  the  business,  both 
parties  having  gone  too  far  to  recede,  the  invi- 
tation is  repeated  and  accepted. 

I  might,  probably^  have  omitted  the  mention 
of  this  custom,  had  I  not  found,,  as  it  appears 
to  me,  a  curious  coincidence  between  Spanish 
and  ancient  Greek  manners  on  this  point.  Per- 
haps you  recollect  that  Xenophon  opens  his 
little  work  called  **  The  Banquet,"  by  stating 
how  Socrates  and  his  pupils,  who  formed  the 
greater  part  of  the  company  at  the  entertain- 
ment therein  described,  were  invited  by  Callias, 
a  rich  citizen  of  Athens.  The  feast  was  in- 
tended to  celebrate  the  victory  of  a  young 
man,  who  had  obtained  the  crown  at  the  Pan- 
athenaean  games,     Callias  was  walking  home 
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with  his  young  friend  to  the  Pireus,  when  he 
saw  Socrates  and  his  daily  companions.  He 
accosted  the  former  in  a  familiar  and  play- 
ful manner,  and,  after  a  little  bantering 
on  his  philosophical  speculations,  requested 
both  him  and  his  friends  to  give  him  the 
pleasure  of  their  company  at  table.  *'  They, 
however,"  says  Xenophon,  ^^at  jirsty  as  was 
proper,  thanked  him,  and  declined  the  invi- 
tation ;  but  when  it  clearly  appeared  that  he  was 
angry  at  the  refusal,  they  followed  him."  I  am 
aware  that  the  words  in  Xenophon  admit 
another  interpretation,  and  that  the  phrase 
which,  I  render,  as  was  proper,  may  be  applied 
to  the  thanks  alone ;  but  it  may  be  referred, 
with  as  much  or  better  reason,  both  to  thanks 
and  refusal,  and  the  custom  which  I  have  stated 
inclines  me  strongly  to  adopt  that  sense.*  The 
truth  is,  that  wherever  dinner  is  not,  as  in  Eng- 
land, the  chief  and  almost  exclusive  season  of 
social  converse,  an  invitation  to  dine  must  ap- 
pear somewhat  iii  the  light  of  a  gift  or  pre- 
sent— which  every  man  of  delicacy  feels  re- 
luctant to  accept  at  all  from  a  mere  acquain- 
tance, or,  without  some  degree  of  compulsion, 
from  a  friend.  Besides,  we  know  the  abuse 
and    ridicule  with   which  both    Greeks   and 

*  See  note  B. 
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Romans  attacked  the  Parasites^  or  dinner-hun- 
ters ;  and  it  is  very  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
true  gentleman  would  be  upon  his  guard  against 
the  most  distant  resemblance  to  those  unfor- 
tunate starvelings. 

The  custom  of  sleeping  after  dinner,  called 
Siesta^  is  universal  in  summer,  especially  in  An- 
dalusia, where  the  intenseness  of  the  heat  pro- 
duces languor  and  drowsiness/  In  winter, 
taking  a  walk,  just  after  rising  from  table,  is 
very  prevalent.  Many  gentlemen,  previously 
to  their  afternoon  walk,  resort  to  the  coffee- 
houses, which  now  begin  to  be  in  fashion. 

Almost  every  considerable  town  of  Spain  is 
provided  with  a  public  walk,  where  the  better 
classes  assemble  in  the  afternoon.  These 
places  are  called  AlamedaSy  from  Alamo,  a  com- 
mon name  for  the  elm  and  poplar,  the  trees 
which  shade  such  places.  Large  stone  benches 
run  in  the  direction  of  the  alleys,  where  people 
sit,  either  to  rest  themselves,  or  to  carry  on  a 
long  talk,  in  whispers,  with  the  next  lady  ;  an 
amusement  which,  in  the  idiom  of  the  country, 
is  expressed  by  the  strange  phrase,  pelar  la 
Pava — **  to  pluck  the  hen-turkey."  We  have 
in  our  Alameda  several  fountains  of  the  most 
delicious  water.  No  less  than  twenty  or  thirty 
men  with  glasses,  each  holding  nearly  a  quart, 
move  in  every  direction,  so  dextrously  clash- 
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lug  two  of  them  ia  their  hands,  that>  without 
any  danger  of  breaking  them,  they  keep  up  a 
pretty  lively  tinkling  like  that  of  well-^tuned 
small  bells.  So  great  is  the  quantity  of  water 
which  these  people  sell  to  the  frequi^ters  of 
the  walky  that  most  of  them  live  throughout 
the  year  on  what  they  thiis  earn  in  summer. 
Success  in  this  trade  depends  on  their  prompt- 
itude to  answer  every  call,  their  neatness  in 
washing  the  glasses,  and  most  of  all,  on  their 
skilful  use  of  the  good-natured  waggery  pecu- 
liar to  the  lower  classes  of  Andalusia.  A  know- 
ing air,  an  arch  smile,  and  some  honied  words 
qf  praise  and  endearment,  as  *'  My  rose,"  "  My 
soul,"  and  many  others,  which  even  a  modest 
and  high-bred  lady  will  hear  without  displea- 
sure, are  infallible  means  of  success  among 
trs^desmen  who  (le^l  with  the  public  at  larg^, 
a3i^  especially  with  the  more  tender  part  of  the 
public.  The  company  in  these  walks  presents 
a  motley  crowd  of  officers  in  their  regimentals, 
— of  clergymen  in  their  cassocks,  black  cloaks, 
and  broad-brimmed  hats,  not  unlike  tho^e  of 
the  coalmen  in  London, — and  of  gentlemen 
wrapped  up  in  their  capos,  or  in  some  uniform, 
witl]tout  which  a  'v?'ell-bom  Spaniard  is  almost 
ashamed  to  shew  himself. 

The  ladies'  walking-dress  is  susceptible  of 
little  variety.      Nothing  short  of  the  house 
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being  on  fire  would  oblige  a  Spaniah  womsoi  to 
step  out  of  doors  without  a  black  petticoat, 
called  Basquifta^  or  Sayoi  and  a  broad  black 
veil,  hanging  from  the  head  over  the  shouldws, 
and  crossed  on  the  breast  like  a  shawl,  which 
they  call  Mantilla.  The  mantilla  is,  generally,  . 
of  silk  trimmed  round  with  broad  lace.  In 
summer-evenings  some  white  mantillas  are  seen ; 
but  no  lady  would  wear  them  in  the  morning, 
and  much  less  venture  into  a  church  in  such  a 
prefane  dress. 

A  showy  fan  is  indispensable,  in  all  seasons, 
both  in  and  out  of  doors.  An  Andalusian  wo« 
man  might  as  well  want  her  tongue  as  her  fan. 
The  fan,  )bes}des,  has  this  advantage  over  the 
natural  organ  of  speech  —  that  it  conveys 
thought  to  a  greater  distance.  A  dear  friend 
at  the  farthest  end  ci  the  public  walk,  is 
greeted  and  cheered  up  by  a  quick,  tremu- 
lous motion  of  the  £an,  accompanied  with  se- 
veral significant  nods.  An  object  of  indif- 
ference is  dismissed  with  a  slow,  fcNrinal  in- 
clination of  the  fan,  which  makes  his  blood 
run  cold.  The  fen,  now,  screens  the  titter  and 
whisper ;  now  condenses  a  smile  into  the  dark 
sparkling  eyes,  which  take  their  aim  just  above 
it.  A  gentle  tap  of  the  fan  commands  the  at- 
tention of  the  careless ;  a  waving  niotion  calls 
the  distant.     A  certain  twirl  between  the  fin- 
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gers  betrays  doubt  or  anxiety — a  quick  closing 
and  displaying  the  folds»  indicates  eagerness 
or  joy.  In  perfect  combination  with  the  ex- 
pressive features  of  my  countrywomen,  the 
fan  is  a  magic  wand,  whose  power  is  more 
easily  felt  than  described. 

What  is  mere  beauty,  compared  with  the 
fascinating  power  arising  from  extreme  sensi- 
bility? Such  as  are  alive  to  those  invisible 
charms,  will  hardly  find  a  plain  face  among  the 
young  women  of  Andalusia.  Their  features 
may  not,  at  first  view,  please  the  eye;  but 
they  seem  to  improve  every  day  till  they  grow 
beautiful.  Without  the  advantages  of  educa- 
tion, without  even  external  accomplishments, 
the  vivacity  of  their  fancy  sheds  a  perpetual 
glow  over  their  conversation ;  and  the  warmth 
of  their  heart  gives  the  interest  of  afil&ction 
to  their  most  indifferent  actions.  But  Nature, 
like  a  too  fond  mother,  has  spoilt  them,  and 
Superstition  has  completed  their  ruin.  While 
the  activity  of  their  minds  is  allowed  to  run 
waste  for  want  of  care  and  instruction,  the 
consciousness  of  their  powers  to  please  im- 
presses them  with  an  early  notion  that  life  has 
but  one  source  of  happiness.  Were  their 
charms  the  effect  of  that  cold  twinkling  flame 
which  flutters  round  the  hearts  of  most  French- 
women, they  would  be  only  dangerous  to  the 
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peace  and  usefulness  of  one  half  of  society. 
But>  instead  of  being  the  capricious  tyrants  of 
men,  they  are,  generally,  their  victims.  Few, 
very  few  Spanish  women,  and  none,  I  will 
venture  to  say,  among  the  Andalusians,  have 
it  in  their  power  to  be  coquettes.  If  it  may 
be  said  without  a  solecism,  there  is  more  of 
that  vice  in  our  men  than  in  our  females.  The 
first,  leading  a  life  of  idleness,  and  deprived 
by  an  ignorant,  oppressive,  and  superstitious 
government,  of  every  object  that  can  raise  and 
feed  an  honest  ambition,  waste  their  whole 
youth,  and  part  of  their  manly  age,  in  trifling 
with  the  best  feelings  of  the  tender  sex,  and 
poisoning,  for  mere  mischiefs  sake,  the  very 
springs  of  domestic  happiness.  But  our's  is 
the  most  dire  and  complex  disease  that  ever 
preyed  upon  the  vitals  of  human  society.  With 
some  of  the  noblest  qualities  that  a  people  can 
possess  (you  will  excuse  an  involuntary  burst 
of  national  partiality),  we  are  worse  than  de- 
graded— ^we  are  depraved,  by  that  which  is 
intended  to  cherish  and  exalt  every  social  vir- 
tue. Our  corrupters,  our  mortal  enemies,  are 
religion  and  government.  To  set  the  practical 
proofs  of  this  bold  position  in  a  striking  light, 
is,  undoubtedly,  beyond  my  abilities.'  Yet 
such,  I  must  say,  is  the  force  of  the  proofs  I 
possess  on  this  melancholy  topic,   that  they 
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nearly  overcome  my  mind  with  intuitive  evi- 
dence. Let  me^  then,  take  leave  of  the  sub- 
ject into  which  my  feelings  have  hurried  me, 
by  assuring  you,  that  wherever  the  slightest 
aid  is  afforded  to  the  female  mind  in  this  coun- 
try, it  exhibits  the  most  astonishing  quickness 
and  capacity;  and  that,  probably,  no  other 
nation  in  the  world  can  present  more  lovely 
instances  of  a  glowing  and  susceptible  heart 
preserving  unspotted  purity,  not  from  the 
^read  of  public  opinion,  but  in  spite  of  its  en- 
couragements* 
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LETTER  III. 


Seville, 1799. 

Fortune  has  favoured  me  with  an  acquaint- 
ance— a  young  clergyman  of  this  town — ^for 
whom,  since  our  first  introduction,  I  have  felt 
a  growing  esteem,  such  as  must  soon  ripen 
ii^^o  the  warmest  aiFection.  Common  danger^ 
ai^4  common  suffering,  especially  of  the  mind, 
prove  often  the  readiest  and  most  indissoluble 
bonds  of  human  friendship :  and  when  to  this 
influence  is  added  the  blending  power  c^  an  ii^- 
tercommunity  of  thoughts  and  sentiinents,  no 
less  unbounded  than  the  confidence  witlji^  which 
two  men  put  thereby  their  liberty,  th^ir  for- 
tune, and  th^ir  life  ^nto  the  hands  of  es^ch  other 
— ^invagination  can  hardly  measure  the  warmth 
and  devotedness  of  honest  hearts  thus  unit^. 
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Spaniards,  who  have  broken  the  trammels  of 
superstition,  possess  a  wonderful  quickness  to 
mark  and  know  one  another.     Yet  caution  is 
so  necessary,  that  we  never  offer  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  till,  by  gradual  approaches,  the 
heart  and  mind  are  carefully  scanned  on  both 
sides.    There  are  bullies  in  mental  no  less  than 
in  animal  courage : '  and  I  have  sometimes  been 
in  danger  of  committing  myself  with  a  pomp- 
ous fool  that  was  hazarding  propositions  m  the 
evening,  which  he  was  sure  to  lay,  in  helpless 
fear,  before  the  confessor,  the  nex;t  morning ; 
and  who,  had  he  met  with  free  and  unqualified 
assent  from  any  one  of  the  company,  would 
have  tried  to  save  his  own  soul  and  body  by 
carrying  the  whole  conversation  to  the  Inqui- 
sitors.    But  the  character  of  my  new  friend 
was  visible  at  a  glance ;  and,  after  some  con- 
versation, I  could  not  feel  the  slightest  appre- 
hension that  there  might  lurk  in  his  heart  either 
the  villainy  or  the  folly  which  can  betray  a 
man,  in  this  worlds  under  a  pretext  of  ensuring 
his  happiness  in  the  next.    He  too^  either  from 
the  circumstance  of  my  long  residence  in  Eng'- 
land,  or,  as  I  hope,  from  something  more  pro- 
perly belonging  *  to   myself,  soon  opened  his 
whole  mind ;  and  we  both  uttered  downright 
heresy.     After  this  mutual,  this  awful  pledge. 
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the  Scythian  ceremony  of  tasting  each  other's 
blood  could  not  have  more  closely  bound  us  in 
interest  and  danger. 

The  coolness  of  an  orange*grove  is  not  more 
refreshing  to  hiin  who  has  panted  across  one  of 
our  burning  plains,  under  the  meridian  sun  in 
August,  than  the  company  of  a  few  trusty 
friends  to  some  unbending  miAds,  after  a  long 
day  of  restraint  and  dissimulation.  When  af- 
ter our  evening  walk  we  are  at  last  comfortably 
seated  round  my  friend's  reading-table,  where 
an  amiable  young  officer,  another  clergyman, 
and  one  of  the  most  worthy  and  highly-gifted 
men  that  tyranny  and  superstition  have  con- 
demned to  pine  in  obscurity,  are  always  wel- 
comed with  a  cordiality  approaching  to  rapture 
—I  cannot  help  comparing  our  feelings  to  those 
which  we  might  suppose  in  Christian  slaves  at 
Algiers,  who,  having  secretly  unlocked  the 
rivets  of  their  fetters,  could  shake  them  off  to 
feast  and  riot  in  the  dead  of  night,  cheering  their 
hearts  with  wild  visions  of  liberty,  and  salving 
their  wounds  with  vague  hopes  of  revenge. 
Revenge,  did  I  say!  what  a  false  notion  would 
that  word  give  you  of  the  characters  that  com- 
pose our  little  club  !  I  doubt  if  Nature  herself 
could  so  undo  the  work  of  her  hands  as  to 
transform  any  one  of  my  kind,  my  benevolent 
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friends,  into  a  man  of  blood.  As  to  myself^ 
mere  protestations  were  useless.  Yon  know 
me ;  and  I  shall  leave  you  to  judge.  But  there 
is  a  revenge  of  the  fancy,  perfectly  consistent 
with  true  mildness  and  generosity,  though  cer- 
tainly more  allied  to  quick  sensibility  than  to 
sound  and  sober  judgment.  The  last,  how- 
ever, should  be  seldom,  if  at  all,  looked  for 
among  persons  in  our  circumstances.  Our 
childhood  is  artificially  protracted  till  we  won- 
der how  we  have  grown  old  :  and,  being  kept 
at  an  immeasurable  distance  from  the  affairs 
and  interests  of  public  life,  our  passions,  our 
virtues,  and  our  vices,  like  those  of  early  youth, 
have  deeper  roots  in  the  imagination  than  the 
heart.  I  will  not  say  that  this  is  a  prevalent 
feature  in  the  character  of  my  countrymen;  but  I 
have  generally  observed  it  among  the  best  and 
the  worthiest.  As  to  my  confidential  friends, 
especially  the  one  I  mentioned  at  the  beginning 
of  this  letter,  in  strict  conformity  with  the 
temper  which,  I  fear,  I  have  but  imperfectly 
described;  they  spend  their  lives  in  giving 
vent,  among  themselves,  to  the  suppressed 
feelings  of  ridicule  or  indignation,  of  which  the 
religious  institutions  of  this  country  are  a 
perennial  source  to  those  who  are  compelled  to 
receive  them  as  of  Divine  authority.     England 
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has  SO  far  improved  me,  that  I  can  perceive 
the  folly  of  this  conduct.     I  am  aware  that, 
instead  of  indulging  this  childish  gratification 
of  our  anger,  we  should  be  preparing  ourselves, 
by  a  profound  study  of  our  ancient  laws  and 
customs,  and  a  perfect  acquaintance  with  the 
pure  and  original  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  for 
any  future  opening  to  reformation  in  our  church 
and  state.     But,  under  this  intolerable  system 
of  intellectual  oppression,  we  have  associated 
the  idea  of  Spanish  law  with  despotism,  and 
that  of  Christianity  with  absurdity  and  perse- 
cution.   After  my  return  from  England  I  feel 
almost   involuntarily  relapsing   into    the   old 
habits  of  my  mind.    With  my  friends,   who 
have  never  left  their  country,  any  endeavour  to 
break  and  counteract  such  habits  would  be 
pcrfectiiy  hopeless.     Despondency  drives  them 
into  a  course  of  reading  and  thinking,  which 
leads  only  to  suppressed  contempt  and  whis- 
pered sarcasm.    The  violence  which  they  must 
constantly  do  to  their  best  feelings,    might 
breed  some  of  the  fiercer  passions  in  breasts 
less  softened  with  "  the  milk  of  human  kmd- 
aess."      But  their  hatred  of  the   prevailing 
practices  *and  opinions  does  not  extend  to  per- 
sons.    Yet  I  for  one  must  confess,  that  were  I 
to  act  from  a  first  and  habitual  impulse,  with- 
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out  listening  to  my  better  judgment,  there  is 
not  a  saint  or  a  relic  in  the  country  I  would 
not  trample  under  foot,  and  treat  with  the  ut- 
most indignity.  As  things  are,  however,  I 
content  myself  with  scoffing  and  railing  the 
whole  day.  But  I  trust  that,  on  a  change  of 
circumstances,  I  should  act  more  soberly  than 
I  feel. 

I  should  have  found  it  very  difficult,  without 
this  fortunate  intimacy  with  a  man  who,  though 
still  in  the  prime  of  youth,  has  lately  obtained, 
by  literary  competition,  a  place  among  what 
we  call  the  higher  clergy — that  is,  such  as  are 
above  the  cure  of  souls— to  give  you  an  insight 
into  the  internal  constitution  of  the  Spanish 
church,  the  vices  of  the  system  which  prepares 
our  young  men  for  the  altar,  and  the  ruinous 
foundations  on  which  the  ecclesiastical  law, 
aided  by  civil  power,  hazards  the  morals  of  our 
religious  teachers  and  their  flocks.  When  I 
had  expressed  to  my  friend  my  desire  of  having 
his  assistance  in  carrying  on  this  correspond- 
ence, as  well  as  satisfied  his  mind  on  the  im- 
probability of  any  thing  entrusted  to  you  recoil- 
ing upon  himself  in  Spain,  he  shewed  me  a 
manuscript  he  had  drawn  up  some  time  before, 
under  the  title :  "A  few  facts  connected  with 
the  formation  of  the  intellectual  and  moral  cha- 
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■    ■  / 

racter  of  a  Spanish  Clergyman.''  "  Who  knows;*' 
he  said,  ''  but  th^t  this  sketch  may  answer 
your  purpose?  •  No  traveller's%uide  account 
of  our  universities  and  clerical  establishments 
can  convey  such  a  living  picture  of  Our  state, 
as  the  history  of  a  young  mind  trained  up  un- 
der their  influence.  You  might  easily  find  a 
list  of  the  professors,  endowments,  and  class- 
books,  of  which  the  framework  of  Spanish  edu- 
cation consists.  But  who  would  have  the  pa- 
tience to  read  it,  or  what  could  he  learn  from 
it?  I  had  iatended  that  this  Jittle  effusion  of 
an  oppressed  and  struggling  mind  should  lie 
concealed  till  some  future  period,  probably 
after  my  death,  when  my  country  might  be 
prepared  to  learn  and  lament  the  wrongs  she 
has,  forages,  done  to  her  .children^  But,  since 
you  have  provided  against  discovery,,  and  are 
willing  to  translate  into  English  any  thing  I 
may  give,  you,  it  will  be  some  satisfection  to 
kaiow  that  the  results  of  my  sad  experience  are 
laid  before  the  most  enlightened  and  benevolent 
people  of  Europe*  Perhaps,  if  they  know  the 
truesQiareeofourevils^  theday  will  come  when 
they  may  be  able  and  willing  to  help  us." 
^  Thequestiouwith.menow  was,  not,whether 
I  should  accept  the  manuscript,  but  whether  I 
could  do  it  justice  in  the  translation.     Trusting, 
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however,  that  the  novelty  of  the  matter  would 
atone  for  the  faults  of  my  style,  labour  and 
perseverance  have,  at  length,  enabled  me  to 
enclose  it  in  this  letter.  As  I  have  thus  intro- 
duced a  stranger  to  you,  I  am  bound  in  com- 
mon civility  to  fall  into  the  back-ground,  and 
let  him  speak  for  himself. 


\ 


A  few  Facts  connected  with  the  farmation  of  the 
Intelkcttiahand  Moral  Character  of  a  Spanish 
Clergyman. 

'*  I  DO  not  possess  the  cynical  habits  of 
mind  which  would  enable  me,  like  Rousseau, 
to  expose  my  heart  naked  to  the,  gaze  of  the 
world.  I  have  neither  his  unfortunate  and 
odious  propensities  to  gloss  by  an  affected 
candour,  nor  his  bewitching  eloquen<!e  to  dis- 
play :  and  as  I  must  overcome  no  small  reluct- 
ance and  fear  of  impropriety  to  enter  upon  the 
task  of  writing  an  account  of  the  workings  of 
my  mind  and  heart,  I  have  some  reason  to  be- 
hove that  I  am  led  to  do  so  by  a  sincere  desire 
of  being  useful  to  others.    Millions  of  human 
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creatures  are  made  to  venture  their  happiness 
on  a  form  of  Christianity  which  possesses  the 
strongest  claims  to  our  attention,  both  from  its 
great  antiquity,  and  the  extent  of  its  sway  over  . 
the  most  civilized  part  of  the  earth.  The  vari- 
ous effects  of  that  religious  system,  unmixed 
with  any  thing  unauthorized  or  spurious,  upon 
my  country,  my  friends,  and  myself,  have  beejoi 
the  object  of  my  most  serious  attention,  from  the 
very  dawn  of  reason  till  the  moment  when  I  am 
writing  these  lines.  If  the  result  of  my  expe- 
rience should  be,  that  religion,  as  it  is  taught 
and  enforced  in  Spain,  is  productive  of  exquisite 
misery  in  the  amiable  and  good,  and  of  gross 
depravity  in  the  unfeeling  and  the  thoughtless 
— that  it  is  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  im- 
provement of  the  mind;  and  gives  a  decided 
asqendancy  to  lettered  absurdity,  and  to  dull- 
headed  bigotry — that  it  necessarily  breeds  such 
reserve  and  dissimulation  in  the  most  promising 
and  valuable  part  of  the  nation  as  must  check 
and  stunt  the  noblest  of  public  virtues,  candour 
and  political  courage — if  all  this,  and  much 
more  that  I  ^m  not  able  to  express  in  the  abs- 
tract form  of  simple  positions,  should  start 
inta  view  from  the  plain  narrative  of  an  obscure 
individual,  I  hope  I  shall  not  be  charged  with 
the  silly  vanity  of  attributing  any  intrinsic 
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importance  to  the  domestic  events  and  pri- 
vate feelings  which  are  to  fill  up  the  following 
pages. 

**  I  was  bom  of  parents  who,  though  pos- 
sessed of  little  property,  held  a  decent  rank 
among  the  gentry  <>f  oiy  native  town.  Theii* 
characters,  however,  are  so  ihtimittely  con- 
nected with  the  formation  of  my  own,  that  I 
shall  indulge  an  honest  pride  in  describing 
them. 

'*  My  father  was  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant, 
who  obtained  for  himself  and  descendants  a 
patent  of  Hidalguia,  or  noblesse,  early  in  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  VI.  During  the  life  of  my 
grandfather,  and  the  consequen.t  prosperity  of 
his  house,  my  fatlier  was  sent  abroad  for  his 
education.  This  gave  a  polish  to  his  manners, 
which,  at  that  period,  was  not  easily  found 
even  in  the  first  ranks  of  the  nobility.  Little 
more  than  accomplishments,  however,  was  left 
him,  when,  in  consequence  of  his*  father's 
death,  the  commercial  concerns  of  the  house, 
being  managed  by  a  stranger,  received  a  shock 
which  had  nearly  reduced  the  family  to  poverty 
and  want.  Yet  something  was  saved ;  and  my 
father,  who,  by  some  unaccountable  infatua- 
tion, had  not  been  brought  up  to  business,  was 
now  oblig(gd  to  exert  himself  to  the  utmost  of 
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his  power.  Joining,  therefore,  in  partnership 
with  a  more  wealthy  merchant,  who  had  umx- 
ried  one  of  his  sisters,  he  contrived,  by  care 
and  diligence,  tc^ether  with  a  strict,  though 
not  sordid  economy,  not  to  descend  below  the 
rank  in  which  he  had  been  born.  Under  these 
unpromising  circumstances  he  married  my 
mother,,  who,  if  she  could  add  but  little  to  her 
husband's  fortune,  yet  brought  him  a  treasure 
of  love  and  virtue,  which  he  found  constantly 
increasing,  till  death  removed  him  on  the  first 
approaches  of  old  age. 

''  My  mother  was  of  honourable  parentage. 
She  was  brou^t  up  in  that  absence  of  mental 
cultivation  which  prevails^  to  this  day,  among 
the  Spanish  ladies.  But  her  natural  talents 
were  of  a  superior  cast.  She  was  lively,  pret- 
ty, and  sang  sweetly.  Under  the  influence  of 
a  happier  country,  her  pleasing  vivacity,  the 
quickness  of  her  appreba^ision,  and  the  exqui-* 
site  degree  of  sensibility  which  animated  her 
words  and  actions,  would  have  qualified  her  to 
shine  in  the  most  elegant  and  refined  circles. 

Benevolence  prompted  all  my  iaither's  actions, 
endued  him,  at  times,  with  something  Uke  su* 
pematural  vigour,  and  gave  him,  for  the  good 
of  his  fellow-creatures,  the  courage  and  deci- 
sion he  wanted  in  whatever  concerned  himself. 
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With  hardly  any  thing  to  spare,  I  do  not  recol^ 
lect  a  time  when  our  house  was  not  a  source  of 
relief  and  consolation  to  some  families  of  such 
as.  by  a  characteristic  and  feeling  appellation, 
are  called  among  us  the  blushing  poor*  *  In  all 
seasons,  for  tliirty  years  of  his  life,  my  Either 
allowed  himself  no  other  relaxation,  after  the 
fatiguing  business  of  his  counting-house,  than  a 
visit  to  the  general  hospital  of  this  town — a 
horrible  scene  of  misery,  where  four  or  five 
hundred  beggars  are,  at  a  time,  allowed  to  lay 
themselves  down  and  die,  when  worn  out  by 
want  and  disease.  Stripping  himself  of  his 
coat,  and  having  put  on  a  coarse  dress  for  the 
sake  of  cleanliness,  in  which  he  was  scrupulous 
to  a  fault,  he  was  employed,  till  late  at  night, 
in  making  the  bed^  of  the  poor,  taking  the 
helpless  in  his  arms,  and  stooping  to  such 
services  as  even  the  menials  in  attendance 
were  often  loth.  to.  perform.  All  this  he  did 
of  his  own  free  will,  without  the  least  con- 
nexion, public  or  private,  with  the  establish- 
ment. Twice  he  was  at  death's  door  from  the 
contagious  influence  of  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  exerted  his  charity.  But  no  danger  would 
appal  him  when  engaged  in  administering  re- 
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lief  to  the  needy.  Foreigners,  cast  by  ittisfor- 
tnne  into  that  gulf  of  wretchedness,  were  the 
peculiar  objects  of  his  kindness.  / 

**  The  principle  of  benevolence  was  not  less 
powerful  in  my  mother ;  but  her  extreme  sensi- 
bility made  her  infinitely  more  susceptible  of 
pain  than  of  pleasure  —  of  fear  than  of  hope — 
and,  for  such  characters,  a  technical  religion  is 
ever  a  source  of  distracting  terrors.  Enthu- 
siasm— that  bastard  of  religious  liberty,  that 
vigorous  weed  of  Protestantism  —  does  not 
thrive  under  the  jealous  eye  of  infallible  autho- 
rity. Catholicism,  it  is  true,  has,  in  a  few  in- 
stances, produced  a  sort  of  splendid  madness ; 
but  its  visions  and  trapces  partake  largely  of 
the  tameness  of  a  mind  previously  exhausted 
by  fears  and  agonies  meekly  borne  under  the  au- 
thority of  a  priest.  The  throes  of  the  New  Birth 
harrow  up  the  mind  of  the  Methodist,  and  give 
it  that  frenzied  energy  of  despair,  which  often 
settles  into  the  all-hoping,  all-daring  raptures 
of  the  enthusiast.  The  Catholic  Saint  suffers 
in  all  the  passiveness  of  blind  submission,  till 
nature  sinks  exhausted,  and  reason  gives  way 
to  a  gentle,  visionary  madness.  The  natural 
powers  of  my  motjier's  intellect  were  strong 
enough  to  withstand,  unimpaired,  the  enormous 
and  constant  pressure,  of  religious  fears  in  their 
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most  hideous  skape.  But»  did  I  not  deem  reason 
the  only  gift  of  Heaven  ivhieh  fully  compen- 
sates the  evils  of  this  presenit  existence,  I  might 
have  wished  for  its  utter  extinction  in  the  first 
and  dearest .  object;,  of  my  natural  affection. 
Had  ^  become  a  visionary,  she  h^d  ceased 
to  be  unhaj^y.;  But  she  possessed  to  the  laM 
an  intellectual  energy  equal  to  any  exertion, 
except  one,;  which  was  not  compatible  with 
the  influence  ifi  h^  country — that  of  look- 
ing boldly  into  the  dark  recess  where  lurk- 
ed the  phai^toms  tha$  hara3sed  and  distressed 
her  mindw 

''  It  would  be  difficult,  indeed,  to  choose  two 
fairea?  subjects  foTr  observing  the  effects  of  the 
religion  of  Spain.  The  results,  in  bo^h,  were 
lamentable,  though  certainly  not  the  most  mis- 
chievous it  is  apt  to  produce.  In  one,  we  see 
mental  soberness  and  good  sense  degraded  into 
timidity  and  indecision — ^unbounded  goodness 
of  heart,  confined  to  the  lowest  range  of  bene- 
volence. In  the  other,  we  mark  talents  of  a 
superior  kind,  turned  into  the  ingenious  tor-^ 
mentors  of  a  heart,  whose  main  source  of 
wretchedness  was  an  exquisite  sensibility  to 
the  beauty  of  virtue,  and  an  insatiate  ardour 
in  treading  the  devious  and  thorny  path  it 
was  made  to  take  for  the  '  way  which  leadeth 
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unto  life/ — ^A  bolder  reason,  in  the  first,  (it 
will  be  said)  and  a  reason  less  fluttered  by 
sensibility,  in  thie  second,  would  have  made 
those  virtuous  minds  more  cautious  of  yielding 
themselves  up  to  the  full  influence  of  ascetic 
devotion.  Is  this, ,  then,  all  that  men  are  to 
expect  from  the  unbounded  promises  of  light,  i 
and  the  lofty  claims  of  authority,  which  our 
religion  holds  forth  >?  Is  it  thus  that,  when,  to 
obtain  the  protection  of  an  in£stllible  guide, 
we  have,  at  his  command,  maimed  and  fast 
bound  our  reason,  still  a  precipice  yawns  be-  f 
fore  our  feet,  from  which  none  but  that  inaulted 
reason  can  save  us  ?  Aie  we  to  call  for  her  aid 
on  the  brink  of  despair  and  i^nsanity,  and  then 
spurn  our  faithful,  though  injured  friend,  lest 
she  should  unlock  our  hand  from  that  of  our 
proud  and  treacherous  leader  ?  Often  have  I, 
from  education,  habit,  and  a  misguided  love  of 
moral  excellence,  been  guilty  of  that  ipconsis 
tency,  till  frequent  disappointmept  urged  me 
to  break  my  chains.  Painfu),  indeed*  and  fierqe  . 
was  the  struggle  by  which  I  gained  my  Uberty, 
and  doomed  I  am  for  ever  to  bear  the  marks  of 
early  bondage.  But  no  power  on  earth  shall 
make  me  again  give  up  the  guidance  of  my 
reason,  till  I  can  find  a  rule  of  conduct  and  ^ 
belief  that  may  be  safely    trusted,    without 
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wanting  reason   itself  to   moderate   and  ex* 
pound  it. 

''  The  first  and  most  anxious  care  of  my 
parents  was  to  sow  abundantly  the  seeds  of 
Christian  virtue  in  my  infant  breast.  In  this, 
as  in  all  their  proceedings,  they  strictly  fol- 
lowed the  steps  of  those  whose  virtue  had  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  their  church.  Religious 
instruction  was  conveyed  to  my  mind  with  the 
rudiments  of  speech ;  and  if  early  impressions 
alone  could  be  trusted  for  the  future  com* 
plexion  of  a  child's  character,  the  music,  and 
the  splendid  pageantry  of  the  cathednd  of 
Seville,  which  was  to  me  the  first  scene  of 
mental  enjoyment,  might,  at  this  day,  be  the 
soundest  foundation  of  my  Catholic  faith. 

''  Divines  have  declared  that  moral  responsi- 
bility begins  at  the  age  of  seven,  and,  conse- 
quently, children  of  quick  parts  are  not  allowed 
to  go  much  longer  without  the  advantage  of 
confession.  My  mind  had  scarcely  attained 
the  first  climacteric,  when  I  had  the  full  benefit 
of  absolution  for  such  sins  as  my  good  mother, 
who  acted  as  the  accusing  conscience,  could 
discover  in  my  naughtiness.  The  church,  we 
know,  ^cannot  be  wrong ;  but  to  say  the  honest 
truth,  all  her  pious  contrivances  have,  by  a 
sad  fatality,  produced  in  me  just  the  reverse 
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of  their  aim.  Though  the  clergyman  who  was 
to  shrive  this  young  sinner  had  mild,  gentle, 
and  affectionate  manners,  there  is  something 
in  auricular  confession  which  ^as  revolted  my 
feelings  from  the  day  when  I  first  knelt  before 
a  priest,  in  childish  simplicity,  to  the  last 
time  I  have  been  forced  to  repeat  that  cere- 
mony, as  a  protection  to  my  life  and  liberty, 
with  scorn  and  contempt  in  my  heart. 

**  Auricular  confession,  as  a  subject  of  theo* 
logical  controversy,  is,  probably,  beneath  the 
notice  of  many ;  but  I  could  not  easily  allow 
the  name  of  philosopher  to  any  one  who  should 
look  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  moral  influence 
of  tiiat  religious  practice,  as  perfectly  void  of 
interest  It  has  been  observed,  with  great 
truth)  that  the  most  philanthropic  man  would 
feel  more  uneasiness  in  the  expectation  q{ 
having  his  little  finger  cut  off,  than  in  the  as- 
surance that  the  whole  empire  of  China  was 
to  be  swallowed  up,  the  next  day,  by  an  earth- 
quake. If  ever,  therefore,  these  lines  should 
meet  the  eye  of  the  public  in  some  distant 
country  (for  ages  must  pass  before  they  can 
see  the  light  in  Spain),  I  entreat  my  readers  to 
beware  of  indifference  about  evils  from  which 
it  is  their  happiness  to  be  free,  and  to  make  a 
due  allowance  for  the  feelings  which  lead  me 
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into  a  dhort  digression.  Tbey  certainly  c^^not 
expect  to  be  acquainted  with  Spain  without  a 
sufficient  knowledge  of  the  powerful  moral  en- 
gines which  are  at  work  in  that  country ;  and 
they  will,  perhaps,  find '  that  a  Spanish  priest 
may  have  something  to  say  i^hich  is  new  to 
them  on  the  subject  of  confession. 

' '  The  effects  of  confession  upon .  young  minds 
are,  generally,  unfavourable  to  their  future 
peace  and  virtue.  It  was  to  that  practice  I 
owed  the  first  taste  of  remorse,  while  yet  my 
soul  was  in  a  state  of  inf^t  purity.  My  fwcy 
had  been  strongly  impressed  with  the  a^ful 
conditions  of  the  penitential  law,  and  the  word 
sacrilege  had  made  me  shudder  on  being  .told 
that  the  act  of  concealing  any  thought  or  acti<:»i, 
the  rightfulness  of  which  I  suspected,  wotild 
make  me  guilty  of  that  worst  of  crimes,  and 
greatly  increase  my  danger  of  everlasting  toi?- 
ments.  My  parents  had^  in  this. case,  don^no 
more  than  their  duty  according  to  the  rules  of 
their  church.  But,  though  they  had  succeed^ 
in.  rousing  my  fear  of  hqil,  this  was,  pn  the 
Oither  hand,  too  feeble  tQ  overcome  a  childish 
bashfulness,  which  made,  the  disclosure  of  a 
hornless  trifle  an  effort  above  ipy  stirengtH* 

**  The  appointed  dsiy  came  atlast^  when  I  was 
to  wait  on  the  confessor-    Now  wavering,  now 
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determined  not  to  be  guilty  of  sacrilege,  I  knelt 
before  the  priest,  leaving,  however,  in  my  list 
of  sins,  the  last  place  to  the  hideous  offence — 
I  believe  it  was  a  petty  larceny  committed  on 
a  young  bird.  But,  when  I  came  to  the  dread- 
ed point,  shame  and  confusion  fell  upon  me, 
and  the  accusation  stuck  in  my  throat.  The 
imaginary  guilt  of  this  silence  haunted  my  mind 
fof  four  years,  gathering  horrors  at  every  suc- 
cessive confession,  and  rising  into  an  appalling 
spectre,  when,  at  the  age  of  twelve,  I  was  taken 
to  receive  the  sacrament.  In  this  miserable 
state  I  continued  till,  with  the  advance  of  rea- 
son, I  plucked,  at  fourteen,  courage  enough  to 
unburthen  my  conscience  by  a  general  confes- 
sion of  the  past.  And  let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
mine  is  a  singular  case,  arising  either  from  mor- 
bid feeling  or  the  nature  of  my  early  education. 
Few,  indeed,  among  the  many  penitents  I  have 
examined,  have  escaped  the  evils  of  a  similar 
state ;  for,  what  a  silly  bashfulness  does  in 
children,  is  often,  in  after-life,  the  immediate 
effect  of  that  shame  by  which  fallen  frailty 
clings  still  to  wounde4  virtue.  ^  The  necessity 
of  confession,  seen  at  a  distance,  is  lighter  than 
a  feather  in  the  balance  of  desire ;  while,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  it  becomes  a  punishment  on 
delicacy  —  an  instrument  to  blunt  the  moral 
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sense,  by  multiplying  the  subjects  of  remorse, 
and  directing  its  greatest  terrors  against  ima- 
ginary crimes. 

r 

"  These  evils  affect,  nearly  equally,  the  two 
sexes ;  but  there  are  some  that  fall  peculiarly  to 
the  lot  of  the  softer.  Yet  the  remotest  of  all — 
at  least,  as  long  as  the  Inquisition  shall  exist 
— ^is  the  danger  of  direct  seduction  from  Ae 
priest.  The  formidable  powers  of  that  odious  tri- 
bunal have  been  so  skilfully  arr^^ed  against  the 
abuse  of  sacramental  trust,  that  few  are  found 
base  and  blind  enough  to  make  the  confessional 
a  direct  instrument  of  debauch.  TKe  strictest 
delicacy,  however, .  is,  I  believe,  inadequate 
fully  to  oppose  the  demoralizing  tendency  of 
auricular  confession.  Without  the  slightest 
responsibility,  and,  not  unfrequently,  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  what  he  believes  his 
duty,  the  confessor  conveys  to  the  female  mind 
the  first  foul  breath  which  dims  its  virgin 
purity.  He,  undoubtedly,  has  a  right  to  inter- 
rogate upon  subjects  which  are  justly  deemed 
awkward  even  for  maternal  confidence;  and 
it  would  require  more  than  common  simplicity 
to  suppose  that  a  discretionary  power  of  this 
nature,  left  in  the  hands  of  thousands — men 
beset  with  more  than  common  temptations  to 
abuse  it — will  generally  be  exercised  with  pro- 
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/  per  caution.*  But  I  will  no  longer  dwell  upon 
this  subject  for  the  present.  Men  of  unpreju- 
diced minds  will  easily  conjecture  what  I  leave 
unsaid;  while  to  shew  a  hope  of  convincing 
such  ^s  have  made  a  full  and  irrevocable  sur- 
render of  their  judgment,  were  only  to  libel 
\   my  own. 


/  •  I  must  observe,  that  the  degree  of  delicacy^  or  its  oppo- 
site, in  a  confessor — ^besides  the  individaal  influence  of  virtue 
and  good  breeding-*must  greatly  depend  upon  the  general  re- 
.finement  of  the  people  among  whom  he  exercises  his  powers. 
Such  is  the  state  of  manners  in  England,  that  few  or  none,  1  will 
venture  to  say,  among  its  Catholic  females,  will  probably  be 
aware  of  any  evil  tendency  in  auricular  confession.  I  would 
not  equally  answer  for  Ireland,  especially  among  the  lower 

^classes.  Since  these  letters,  however,  would  not  have  seen 
the  light  without  my  consent,  I  must  here,  once  for  all,  enter 
my  protest  against  the  supposition  of  their  being  intended  as 
an  attack  on  the  large  and  respectable  portion  of  our  fbllow- 
subjects  who  profess  the  Roman-Catholic  faith.  That  I  firmly 
believe  in  the  abstract  tendency  which  is  here  attributed  to 
Catholicism,  t  cannot,  will  not  deny.  Yet  we  should  not 
confound  Catholicism  in  the  rank  luxuriafkce  of  full  growth, 
with  the  same  noxious  plant  gradually  tamed  and  reclaimed 
under  the  shade  of  Protestantism.  Thus,  while  I  am  per- 
suaded that  the  religion  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Naples,  is 
the  main  obstacle  to  the  final  establiahmegit  of  liberty  in 
those  countries,  I  positively  deny  the  inference  that  Catho- 
lics must  necessarily,  and  in  all  possible  circumstances,  make 
a  wrong  use  of  political  power. — Editor, 
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"  From  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  my 
country,  the  training  of  my  mental  faculties  was 
an  object  of  little  interest  with  my  parents. 
There  could  be  scarcely  any  doubt  in  the  choice 
of  a  line  of  life  for  me»  who  was  the  eldest  of 
font  children.  My  father's  fortune  was  im- 
proving;, and  I  might  help  and  succeed  him 
with  advantage  to  myself  and  two  sisters.  It 
was,  therefore,  in  my  father's  counting-house 
that,  under  the  dare  of  an  old  trusty  clerk,  1 
learned  writing  and  arithmetic.  To  be  a  per- 
fect stranger  to  literature  is  not,  even  now,  a 
disgrace  among  the  better  class  of  Spaniards. 
But  my  mother,  whose  pride,  though  greatly 
subdued,  was  n^ver  conquered  by  devotion,  felt 
anxious  that,  since,  from  prudential  motives, 
I  was  doomed  to  be  buried  for  life  in  a  count- 
ing-house, a  little  knowledge  of  Latin  should 
distinguish  me  from  a  mere  mercantile  drudge. 
A  private  teacher  was  accordingly  procured, 
who  read  with  me  in  the  evening,  after  I 
had  spent  the  best  part  of  the  day  in  making 
copies  of  the  extensive  correspondence  of  the 
house. 

"  I  was  now  about  ten  years  old,  and 
though,  froih  a  child,  excessively  fond  of  read- 
ing, my  acquaintance  with  books  did  not 
extend  beyond  a  history  of  the  Old  Testament 
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-—a  collection  of  the  Lives  of  the  Saints  men- 
tioned in  the  Catholic  Almanack,  out  of  which 
I  chose  the  Martyrs,  for  modern  saints  were 
never  to  my  taste — ^a  little  work  that  gave  an 
amusing  miracle  of  the  Virgin  for  every  day  of 
the  year^ — and,  prized  above  all,  a  Spanish 
translation  of  Fenelon's  Telemachus;  which  I 
perused  till  I  had  nearly  learned  it  by  heart. 
I  heard,  therefore,  with  uncommon  pleasure, 
that,  in  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  Latin,  I 
should  have  to  read  stories  not  unlike  that  of 
my  favourite  the  Prince  of  Ithaca.  Little  time, 
however,  was  allowed  me  for  study,  lest,  from 
my  love  of  learning,  I  should  conceive  a  dis- 
like to  mercantile  pursuits.  But  my  mind  had 
taken  a  decided  bent.  I  hated  the  counting- 
house,  and  loved  my  books.  Learning  and  the 
church  were,  to  me,  inseparable  ideas ;  and  I 
soon  declared  to  my  mother  that  I  would  be 
nothing  but  a  clergyman. 

**  This  declaration  roused  the  strongest  pre- 
judices of  her  mind  and  heart,  which  cold 
prudence  had  only  damped  into  acquiescence. 
To  have  a  son  who  shall  daily  hold  in  his  hands 
the  real  body  of  Christ,  is  an  honour,  a  happi- 
ness: which  raises  the  humblest  Spanish  woman 
into  a  self-complacent  consequence  that  attends 

-  -  -     ■- ■■   ■       ^-■-■— -■-,-   ■--■ — -  ■       --_    ■  _  — ^_     ---■■,-  ^ 

♦  See  Note  C. 
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her  through  life.  What,  then,  must  be  the 
feelings  of  one  who,  to  the  strongest  sense  of 
devotion,  joins  the  hope  of  seeing  the  dignities 
and  espioluments  of  a  rich  and  proud  Church 
bestowed  upon  a  darling  child  ?  The  Chureh,r 
besides,  by  the  law  of  celibacy,  ayectB  that 
mighty  terror  of  a  fond  mother — a  wife^  who^ 
sooner  or  later,  is  to  draw  away  her  child  from 
home.  A  boy,  therefore,  who  at  the  age  of 
ten  or  twelve,  dazzled  either  by  the  gaudy 
dress  of  an  officiating  priest — by  the  import- 
ance he  sees  others  acquire^  when  the  bishop 
confers  upon  them  the  clerical  tonsure — or  by 
any  other  delusion  of  childhood,  declares  his 
intention  of  taking  orders,  seldom,  yeiy:  seldona^ 
escapes  the  heavy  chadn  which  the  Church  art^ 
fully  hides  under  the  tinsel  of  honours,  and  the 
less^  flimsy,  though  also  less  attainable  splen* 
dour  of  her  gold.  Such  a  boy,  anK>ng  the 
poor,  is  infallibly  plunged  into  a  convent;  if 
he  belongs  to  the  gentry^  he  is  destined  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  secular  clergy. 
.  '*  It  is  true  that,  in  all  ages  and  countries^ 
the  leading  events  of  human  life  are  insq^ara* 
bly  linked  with  some  of  the  slightest  incidents^ 
of  childhood.  But  this  fact,  instead,  of.  an 
apology,  affords  the  heaviest  charge  against 
the  crafty  and  barbarous  system  of  laying 
snares,  whereiii  unsuspecting  innocence  may. 
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ti  the  very  entrance  of  life,  lose  erery  chattce 
of  future  peace,  happiness,  and  virtue.  To 
allttw  a  giri  of  sixteen  to  bind  herself,  for  ever, 
with  vows— not  only  under  the  awful,  though 
distant  guardianship  of  heaven,  but  the  odious 
and  immediate  superintendence  of  man — ranks, 
indeed,  with  the  most  hideous  abuses  of  super- 
stition. The  law  of  celibacy,  it  is  true,  does 
not  bind  the  secular  clergy  till  the  age  of 
twenty-one ;  but  this  is  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  mockery  of  common  sense,  in  the  eyes 
of  those  who  practically  know  how  frivolous  is 
\  diat  latitude.^  A  man  has,  seldom,  the  means 
to  embrace,  or  the  aptitude  to  exercise  a  pro- 
fession for  which  he  has  not  been  trained  from 
early  youth.  It  is  absurd  and  cruel  to  pretend 
that  a  young  man,  whose  best  ten  or  twelve 
years  have  been  spent  in  preparation  for  orders, 
is  at  full  liberty  to  turn  his  back  upon  the 
Church  when  he  has  arrived  at  one-and- twenty  • 
He  may,  indeed,  preserve  his  liberty ;  but  to 
do  so  he  must  forget  that  most  of  his  patrimony 
has  been  laid  out  on  his  education^  that  he  is 
tcK>^  old  for  a  cadetship  in  the  army,  too  poor 
for  commerce,  and  too  proud  for  a  petty  trade. 

-*-__-  -■-_■-  I     I II  "  ^   '_ 

*  The  secular  clergy'  are  not  bound  by  vows.  Celibacy  is 
eiilbrced  upon  them  by  a  law  which  makes  their  nicurriage  il- 
legal, ancLputushable  by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts.       . 
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He  must  behold,  unmoved,  the  tears  of  his  pa- 
rents ;  and,  casting  about  for  subsistence  in  a 
country  where  industry   affords  no  resource, 
love,  the  main  cause  of  these  struggles,  must 
content  itself  with  bare  possible  lawfulness, 
and    bid   adieu  to   the    hope    of  possession. 
Wherever  unnatural  privations  make  not  a  part 
of  the  clerical  duty,    many  may  find  them- 
selves in  the  Church  who  might  be  better  else- 
where.    But  no  great  effort  is  wanted  to  make 
them  happy  in  themselves,  and  useful  to  the 
community.     Not  so  under  the  unfeeling  ty-. 
ranny  of  our  ecclesiastical  law.     For,  where 
shall  we  find  that  virtue  which,  having  Nature 
herself  for  its  enemy,  and  misery  for  its  meed, 
will  be  able  to  extend  its  care  to  the  welfare 
of  others  ?  —  As  to  myself,   the  tenour  and 
colour  of  my  life  were  fixed  the  moment  I  ex- 
pressed my  childish  wish  of  being  a  clergyman. . 
The  love  of  knowledge,  however,  which  be- 
trayed me  into  th^  path  of  wretchedness,  has 
never  forsaken,  its  victim.     It  is  jprobable  that 
I  could  not  have  found  happiness  in  uneducated 
ignorance.     Scanty  and  truly  hard-earned  as  is 
the  store  on  which  my  mind  feeds  itself,   I 
would  not  part  with  it  for  a  whole  life  of  un- 
thinking pleasure :  and  if  the  -necessity  of  cir- 
cumstances left  me  no  path  to  mental  enjoy- 
ment, except  that  I  have  so  painfully  trodden, . 
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I  hail  the  moment  when  I  entered  it,  and  only 
bewail  the  fatality  which  fixed  my  birth  in  a 
Catholic  country. 

"  The  order  of  events  would  here  require  an 
account  of  the  system  of  Spanish  education, 
and  its  first  effects  upon  my  mind ;  but,  since 
I  speak  of  myself  only  to  shew  the  state  of  my 
country,  I  shall  proceed  with  the  moral  in- 
fluence, that,  without  interruption,  I  may  pre- 
sent the  facts  relating  severally  to  the  heart 
and  intellect,  in  as  large  masses  as  the  subject 
permits. 

/  "  The  Jesuits,  till  the  abolition  of  that  or- 
der,  had  an  almost  unrivalled  influence  over 
the  better  classes  of  Spaniards.  They  had 
nearly  monopolized  the  instruction  of  the 
Spanish  youth,/at  which  they  toiled  without 
pecuniary  reward ;  and  were  equally  zealous 
in  promoting  devotional  feelings  both  among 
their  pupils  and  the  people  at  large.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  most  accurate  division  of  labour 
was  observed  in  the  allotment  of  their  various 
employments.  Their  candidates,  who,  by  a 
refinement  of  ecclesiastical  policy,  after  an 
unusually  long  probation,  were  bound  by  vows 
which,  depriving  them  of  liberty,  yet  left  a 
discretionary  power  of  ejection  in  the  order, 
were  incessantly  watched  by  the  penetrating 
eye  of  the  master  of  novices ;    a  minute  de- 
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scription  of  their  character  and  peculiar  tuni 
was  forwarded  to  the  superiors,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  noviciate,  they  were  em|doyed  to  the 
advantage  of  the  community,    without  ever 
thwarting  the  natural  bent  of  tiie  individual, 
or  diverting  his  natural  powers  by  a  multipli* 
city  of  employments.    Wherever,  as  in  France 
and  Italy,   literature  was  in  high  estimation, 
the  Jesuits  spared  no  trouble  to  raise  among 
themselves  men  of  eminence  in  that  department. 
In  Spain,  their  chief  aim  was  to  provide  their 
houses  with  popular  preachers,  and  zealous, 
yet  prudent  and  gentle,   confessors.    Pascal, 
and  the  Jansenist  party,  of  which  be  vras  the 
organ,  accused  them  of  systematic  laxity  in 
their  moral  doctrines :  but  the  charge,  I  believe^ 
though    plausible  in    theory,    was   perfectly 
groundless  in  practice.    If,  indeed,  ascetic  vir- 
tue could  ever  be  divested  of  its  connatural  evil 
tendency— if  a  system  of  moral  perfection  that 
has  for  its  basis,  however  disavowed  and  dis- 
guised, the  Manichaean  doctrine  of  the  two 
principles,  could  be  applied  with  any  partial 
advantage  as  a  rule  of  conduct,  it  was  so  in 
the  hands  of  the  Jesuits.    The  strict,  unbend- 
ing maxims  of  the  Jansenists,  by  urging  persons 
of  all  characters  and  tempers  on  to  an  imagi- 
ginary  goal  of  perfection,  bring  quickly  tbteix 
whole  system  to  the  decision  of  experience. 
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They  are  i^  liiose  enthusiasts  who»  t^entumigi 
upon  the  practice  of  some  Gospel  sayings,  in; 
the  literal  sense,  have  made  the  absurdity  ofT 
that  interpretation  as  clear  as  noon-day  light.j 
A  greater  knowledge  of  mankind  n^de  the 
Jesuits  more  cautious  in  the  culture  of  devo* 
tional  feelings.  They  M^ell  knew  that  but  few 
can  prudently  engage  in  open  hostility  with 
what  in  ascetic  language  is  called  the  worid. 
They  now  and  then  trained  up  a  sturdy  cham- 
pion, who,  like  their  founder  Loydla,  might 
provoke  the  enemy  to  single  combat  with  ho-^ 
nour  to  his  leaders ;  but  the  crowd  of  mystic 
combatants  were  made  to  stand  upon  a  kind 
of  jealous  truce,  which,  in  spite  of  ^11  care, 
often  produced  some  jovial  meetings  of  the 
advanced  parties  on  both  sides.  The  good  far- 
thers came  forward,  rebuked  their  soldiers 
back  into  the  camp,  and  filled  up  the  place  of 
deserters  by  their  indefatigable  industry  in  en- 
gaging recruits. 

**  The  influence  of  the  Jesuits  on  Spanish 
morals,  from  every  thing  I  have  learned,  was 
undoubtedly  favourable.  Their  kindness  at- 
tracted the  youth  from  the  schools  to  their 
company :  and,  though  this  intimacy  was  often 
employed  in  making  proselytes  to  the  order,  it 
also  contributed  to  the  preservation  of  virtue 
in  that  slippery  age,  both  by  the  ties  of  affec- 
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tion,  and  the  gentle  check  of  example.  Their 
churches  were  crowded  every  Sunday  with 
jegular  attendants  who  came  to  confess  and 
receive  the  sacrament.  The  practice  of  choosing 
a  certain  priest,  not  only  to  be  the  occasional 
confessor,  but  director  of  the  conscimce,  was 
.  greatly  encouraged  by  the  Jesuits.  The  ulti- 
mate effects  of  this  surrender  of  the  judgment 
are,  indeed,  dangerous  and  degrading ;  but,  in 
a  country  where  the  darkest  superstition  is 
constantly  impelling  the  mind  into  the  opposite 
extremes  of  religious  melancholy  and  profli- 
gacy, weak  persons  are  sometimes  preserved 
from  either  by  the  friendly  assistance  of  a  pru- 
dent director;  and  the  Jesuits  were  generally 
well  qualified  for  that  office.  Their  conduct  was 
correct,  and  their  manners  refined.  They  kept 
up  a  dignified  intercourse  with  the  middling  and 
higher  classes,  and  were  always  ready  to  help 
and  instruct  the  poor,  without  descending  to 
their  level.  Since  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits, 
the  better  classes,  for  the  most  part,  avoid  the 
company  of  monks  and  friars,  except  in  an 
ofiicial  capacity ;  while  the  lower  ranki^,  from 
which  these  professional  saints  are  generally 
taken,  and  where  they  re-appear,  raised,  in- 
deed, into  comparative  importance,  but  grown 
bolder  in  grossness  and  vice,  suffer  more  fyom 
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their  influence  than  they  would  by  being  left 
without  any  religious  ministers.* 

'"Since  the  abolition  of  the  Jesuits,  their 
devotional '  system  has  been  kept  up,  though 
upon  a  much  narrower  scale,  by  the  congrega- 
tions of  Saint  Philip  Neri  {VOratoirCj  in  France), 
an  Italian  of  the  sixteenth  century,  who  estab- 
lished voluntary  associations  of  secular  clergy- 
men, living  together  under  an  easy  rule,  but 
without  monastic  vows,   in  order  to  devote 
themselves  to  the  support  of  piety.    The  num- 
ber, however,  of  these  associated  priests  is  so 
small,   that,   notwithstanding  their    zeal   and 
their  studied  imitation  of  the  Jesuits,  they  are 
but  a  faint  shadow  of  that  surprising  institution. 
Yet-^these  priests  alone  have  inherited  the  skill 
of  Loydla's  followers  in  the  management  of  the 
ascetic  contrivance,  which,  invented  by  that 
ardent  fanatic,  is  still  called,  from  his  Christian 
name.  Exercises  of  Saint  Ignatim.     As  it  would 
be  impossible  to  sketch  the  history  of  my  mind 
and  heart  without  noticing  the  influence  of  that 
powerful  engine,  I  cannot  omit  a  description 
of  the  establishment  kept  by  the  Philippians  at 
Seville — the  most  complete  of  its  kind  that 
probably  has  ever  existed. 

*  See  Note  D. 
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**  The  Ererdses  of  Saint  Ignatius  are  a  series 
of  meditations  on  various  religionB  €abject8»  <so 
artificially  disposed,  that  <iie  mind  being  at 
first  thrown  into  distresiung  horror,   may  be 
'   gradually  raised  to  hope,  and  finally  soothed, 
not  into  a  certainty  of  Divine  favour,  but  a 
timid  consciousness  of  pardon.    Ten  consecu- 
tive days  are  passed  in  perfect  abstraction  from 
all  worldly  pursuits.    The  persons  who  submit 
to  this  spiritual  discipline,  leave  their  homes 
for  rooms  allotted  to  them  in  the  religious 
house  where  the  Exercises  are  to   be  per- 
formed, and  yield  themselves  up  to  the  direc- 
tion of  the  president.     The  priest,  who  for 
nearly  thirty  years  has  been  acting  in  that  ca- 
pacity at  Seville,  enjoys  such  influence  over 
the  wealthy  part  of  the  town,  that,*  not  satis- 
fied with  the  temporary  accommodation  which 
his  convent  afibrded  to  the  pious  guests,  he 
can  now  lodge  the  Exercitants  in  a  separate 
building,  with  a  chapel  annexed,  and  every 
requisite  for  complete  abstraction,  during  the 
days  of  their  retirement.     Six  or  eight  times  in 
the  year  the  Exercises  are  performed  by  diffe- 
rent sets  of  fifty  persons  each.  The  utmost  pre- 
cision and  regularity  are  observed  in  the  distri- 
bution of  their  time.     Roused  by  a  large  bell 
at  five  in  the  morning,  they  immediately  as- 
semble in  the  chapel  to  begin  the  meditation 
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^pointed  for  the  day.  At  their  meals  they 
observe  a  deep  silence;  and  no  intereoiirse» 
ieven  among  each  other^  is  peimitted,  except 
during  one  hour  in  the  evening.  The  «ettied 
gloom  of  the  house,  the  almost  incessant 
reading  and  meditation  upon  subjects  which, 
from  their  vagueness  and  infinitude,  harass  and 
bewilder  the  fancy,  and  that  powerful  sympa- 
thetic influence,  which  affects  assemblies  where 
all  are  intent  on  the  same  object  and  bent  on 
similar  feelings,  render  this  house  a  modem 
cs^ve  of  Trophoniu§,  within  whose  dark  cells 
cheerfulness  is  often  extinguished  for  ever. 
/  ''  Unskilful,  indeed,  must  be  the  hand  that, 
possessed  of  this  engine,  can  fail  to  subdue  the 
stoutest  mind  in  which  there  lurks  a  particle  of 
superstitious  fear.  But  Father  Vega  is  one  of 
those  n^en  who  are  bom  to  command  a  large 
portion  of  their  fellow-creatures,  either  by  the 
usi)al  means,  or  some  contrivance  of  their  own,  ^ 
The  expvilsioil  of  the  Jesuits  during  his  pro- 
bationship  in  that  order,  denied  him  the  ample 
field  on  which  his  early  views  had  been  fixed. 
/After  a  course  of  theological  studies  at  the 
University,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Oreh 
torioy  and  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  whole 
town  by  bis  preaching/^  His  active  and  bold 
mind  combines  qualities  seldom  found  in  the 
same  individual.    Glear-headed,  resolute,  and 
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ambitious,  the  superstitious  feeliug'.^  which 
pielt  him  into  tears  whenever  he  performs  the 
Mass,  have  not  in  the  least  impaired  the 
mental  daringness  he  originally  owes  to  nature. 
Though  seldom  mixing  in  society,  he  is  a  per- 
fect man  of  the  world.  Far  from  compromising 
his  lofty  claims  to  respect,  he  flatters  the  proud- 
est nobles  of  his  spiritual  train  by  well-timed 
bursts  of  aflected  rudeness,  which,  being  a 
mere  display  of  spiritual  authority,  perfectly 
consistent  with  a  full  acknowledgment  of  their 
worldly  rank  and  dignity,  give  them,  in  the 
eyes,  of  the  more  humble  bystanders,  the  addi- 
tional merit  of  Christian  condescension.  As  an 
instance  of  this,  I  recollect  his  orderingthe  Mar- 

quis  del  P ,  one  of  the  haughtiest  men  iii 

this  town,  to  fetch  up-stairs  from  the  chapel,  a 
heavy  gold  frame  set  with  jewels,  in  which  the 
Host  is  exhibited,  for  the  inspection  of  the  com- 
pany during  the  hour  of  recreation  allowed  in 
the  Exercises.  No  man  ever  shewed  such  assu- 
rance and  consciousness  of  Heaven's  delegated 
authority  as  Father  Vega,  in  the  Confessional. 
He  reads  the  heart  of  his  penitent — impresses 
the  mind  with  the  uselessness  of  disguise,  and 
relieves  shame  by  a  strong  feeling  that  he  has 
anticipated  disclosure.  In  preaching,  his  ve- 
hemence rivets  the  mind  of  the  hearers ;  a 
wild  luxuriance  of  style  engages  them  with 
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perpetual  variety ;  expectation  is  kept  alive  by 
the  remembered  flashes  of  his  wit ;  while  the 
homely,  and  even  coarse,  expressions  he  allows 
himself,  when  he  feels  the  whole  audience 
already  in  his  power,  give  him  that  air  of 
superiority  which  seems  to  set  no  bounds  to 
the  freedom  of  manner. 

^*  It  is,  however,  in  his  private  chapel  that 
/  father  Vega  has  prepared  the  grand  scene  of 
his  triumphs  over  the  hearts  of  his  audience. 
Twice  every  day,  during  the  Exercises,  he 
kneels  for  the  space  of  one  hour,  surrounded 
by  his  congregation.  Daylight  is  excluded, 
and  a  candle  is  so  disposed  in  a  shade  that, 
without  breaking  the  gloom  of  the  chapel,  it 
shines  on  a  full-length  sculpture  of  Christ 
nailed  to  the  Cross,  who,  with  a  countenance 
where  exquisite  suffering  is  blended  with  the 
most  lovely  patience,  seems  to  be  on  the  point 
of  moving  his  lips  to  say — **  Father,  forgive 
them !"  The  mind  is  at  first  allowed  to  dwell, 
in  the.  deepest  silence,  on  the  images  and  sen- 
timents with  which  previous  reading  has  furnish- 
ed it,  till  the  Director,  warmed  with  meditation, 
breaks  forth  in  an  impressive  voice,  not,  how- 
ever, addressing  himself  to  his  hearers,  from 
whom  he  appears  completely  abstracted,  but 
pouring  out  his  heart  in  the  presence  of  the 
Deity.     Silence  ensues  after  a  few  sentences. 
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and  not  many  minutes  elapse  without  a  frei^i 
ejaculation.  But  the  fire  gradually  kindles 
into  a  flame.  The  addresses^  grow  longer  and 
more  impassioned ;  his  voice^  choked  with  sobs 
and  tears,  struggles  painfully  for  utterance, 
tiU  the  stoutest  hearts  are  forced  to  yield  to  the 
impression,  and  the  chapel  resounds  with  sighs 
and  groans. 

''I  cannot  but  shudder  at  the  recollection 
/  that  my  mind  was  made  to  undergo  such  an 
ordeal  at  the  age  of  sixteen ;  for  it  is  a  custom 
of  the  diocese  of  Seville  to  prepare  the  candi- 
dates for  orders  by  the  Exercises  of  Saint  Igna^ 
tius ;  and  even  those  who  are  to  be  incorporated 
with  the  clergy  by  the  ceremony  of  the  Firsi 
Tonsure,  are  not  easily  spared  this  trial.  I  was 
grown  up  a  timid,  docile,  yet  ardent  boy.  My 
soul,  as  I  have  already  mentioi^d,  had  beea 
eai ly  made  to  taste  the  bitterness  of  remorse, 
and  I  now  eagerly  embraced  the  ofier  of  those 
expiatory  rites  which^  as  I  fondly  tlK^ught,  were 
to  restore  lost  innocence,  and  keep  me  for  ever 
in  the  straight  path  of  virtue.  The  shock, 
however,  which  my  spirits  felt  might  have  uti- 
nerved  me  for  life,  and  reduced  my  faculties  to 
a  state  little  short  of  imbecility,  had  I  not  re-^ 
ceived  from  nature,  probably  as  a  compensa* 
tion  for  a  too  soft  and  yielding  heart,  an  under^ 
standing  which  was  bom  a  rebel.    Yet,  I  can- 
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not  tell  whether  it  wa^f  my  heart  or  my  head, 
that,  in  spite  of  a  frighted  fancy,  endued  me 
with  resolution  to  baffle  the  blind  zeal  of  my 
confessor,  when,  finding,  during  these  Exer- 
cises, that  I  knew  the  existence  of  a  prohibited 
book  in  the  possession  of  a  student  of  divinity,, 
who,  out  of  mere  good-nature,  assisted  my 
early  studies,  he  commanded  me  to  accuse  my 
friend  before  the  Inquisition.  Often  have  I 
been  betrayed  into  a  wrong  course  of  thinking, 
by  a  desire  to  assimilate  myself  to  those  I 
lQved>  and  thus  enjoy  that  interchange  of  sen* 
timent  which  forms  the  luxury  of  friendship. 
But  ev^n  the  chains  of  love,  the  strongest  I 
know  within  the  range  of  nature,  were  burst 
the  moment  I  conceive4  that  error  had  bbund 
them*  This,  however,  brings  me  to  the  history 
ef  my  miiid> 

''  An  innate  love  of  truth,  which  shewed 
itself  on  the  first  developement  of  my  reason, 
and  a  consequent  perseverance  in  the  pursuit 
of  it  to  the  extent  of  my  knowledge,  that  has 
attended  me  through  life,  saved  me  from  sink- 
ing into  the  dregs  of  AristotSlic  philosophy, 
whicb^  though  discoimtenabced  by  the  Spa- 
nish government,  are  still  collected  in  a  few 
filthy  pools,  fed  by  the  constant  exertions  of 
/  the  Dominicat^s.  /  Unfortunately  for  me,  these 
monk^/have  a  richly  endowed  college  at  Se- 


{>  iBlld^f'wfaercnthey  \grri  li^tures  on  Anstotle  and 


J.  ^4MHarms,rAqiihmii,  to  ^a  %W  yoikng'  men  Wfaidm 
t'^tiieyanedrtutat  thb'  expense  of  flattering  their 
^r  pareniis;  •  My  ^th^r's  confbssbr  was  a  Domini- 
on oen/aikd  he^mai'ked  nie  'ft)t  a  divine  of  tis  own 
/^#(sho6i.     My  motkei*;  Whbde  heart  was  with 
tfthe'4(eMikfi>  woald  *  fednr  %aV^  sent  me  to  ^he 
«   U«ivcf»ty,  •  rwhere  theldtet  remnant  of  their 
i. .  ^fih  «lidl  »held^  the  •  prindpal  chairfeV    But  ^she 
t-wrftrf  krfonn^d  -by  *the  wily  monk,  that  heresy 
l^\k^  ]:>eg;tiEit1o  creep  among  the  new  professors 
\,^of  pbjlpsophy'^^eresy'of  sueh  a  Horrible  teh- 
..^fp^yy rthsit.it  aearly  amounted 'to  polyiJte- 
^^mm    The  tirid^noe  on  which  this  bhkrg^^  wks 
f.  graiJin4£^  ^eenaod^  indeed,  irresistible  i'fbr  ^n 
^had  iOjftly  tq  <Kpea  the  secqnd  volume  of  'one 
.iAjlti^  a  JKeapolitfin^  friar,  whose  Blei^iinl*A^y>f 
Philos^pjtiy  ^^,^iU  used  as  a  class-book!  attKe 

*  IJ;iiy^j;si{y^f j§eviUei and  you  wouldAhd^itt^e 

*  first  p^ps,^  thsLt^l]^Jli|ikas  42Pu^ 

nite,^  ^ndj^mp^ritth^lti.^  A  Ftocb  j^ilckiflreltitefe 
the^,^oj5^^(^ttW9P  was  ^^cadt,'  the  MBw^pliliA- 
spphers  w^jje^^J^arly  ,seLtipg  uptL:.riyai  deM^i^^ 


tion,  I  was^ s^en^; .  %q  ,  begjpi. ,%  qppR«>  df  rlogid^At 
'  the  Dbmiijican^  cpll^^f^yMy  4e3ire,pf  leac&ilig 
^  was  great  indeed ;  '^)^X  tl^e  Categories  ad  mentmfi 

Dwi  Thomce  Aquinatis^  in  a  large  quarto  vo-. 
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lume,  were  unsavoury  food  for  my  mind,  and, 
after  a  few  vain  efforts  to  conquer  my  aversion, 
I  ended  in  never  opening  the  dismal  book,/ Yet 
untrained  as  I  was  to  reading,  books  were 
necessary  to  my  happiness.   In  any  other  coun- 
try I  should  have  met  with  a  variety  of  works, 
which,  furnishing  my  mind  with  facts  and  ob- 
servations, might  have  led  me  into  some  useful 
or  agreeable  pursuit.  But  in  Spain,  the  chances 
of  lighting  on  a  good  book  are  so  few,  that!  must 
reckon  my  acquaintance  with  one  that  could 
open  my  mind  among  the  fortunate  events  of 
my  life.    A  near  relation  of  mine,  a  lady,  whose 
education  had  been  superior  to  that  commonly 
bestowed   on    Spanish   females,    possessed   a 
small  collection  of  Spanish  and  French  books. 
.  Among  these  were  the  works  of  Don  Fray  Be- 
nito Feyjoo,  a  Benedictine  monk,  who,  rising 
above  the  intellectual  level  of  his  country, 
about  the  beginning  of  the  present  (18th)  cen- 
tury, had  the  boldness  to  attack  every  estab- 
lished error  which  was  not  under  the  imme- 
diate patronage  of  religion.     His  mind  was  en- 
dowed with  extraordinary  clearness  and  acute- 
ness;  and  having,  by  an  extensive  reading  of 
Latin  and  French  works,  acquired  a  great  mass 
of  information  on  physical  and  historical  sub- 
jects, he  displayed  it,  with  peculiar  felicity  of 
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expression,  in  a  long  series  of  discourses  and 
letters,  forming  a  work  of  fourteen  large  closely 
printed  volumes.* 

*  "  It  was  not  without  difficulty  that  I  obtain- 
ed leave  to  try  whether  my  mind,  which  had 
hitherto  lain^  a  perfect  waste,  was  strong  enough 
to  understand  and  relish  Feyjoo.  But  it  came 
like  the  spring  showers  upon  a  thirsty  soil.  A 
man's  opinion  of  the  first  work  he  read  when  a 
boy j  cannot  safely  be  trusted;  but,  to  judge 
from  the  avidity  with  which  at  the  age  of  fif- 
teen I  devoured  fourteen  volumes  on  miscella- 
neous subjects,  and  the  surprising  impulse  they 
gave  to  my  yet  unfolded  faculties,  Feyjoo  must 
be'  a  writer  who  deserves  more  notice  thatat  he 
has  ever  obtained  from  his  countrymen.  If  I 
can  trust  my  recollection,  he  had  deeply  im- 
bibed the  spirit  of  Lord  Bacon's  works,  toge- 
ther with  his  utter  contempt  of  the  absurd  phi- 
losophy which  has  been  universally  taught  In 
Spain  tfll  the  last  third  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury. From  Bayle,  Feyjoo  had  learned  caution 
in  weighing  historical  evidence,  and  an  habitual 
suspicion  of  the  *niamberless  opinions  which,  in 
countries  unpurified  by  the  wholesoiine  gales  of 
free  contending  thought,  are  allowed  to  range 


*  Feyjoo  died  in  17G5.     Several  of  his  Essays  were  pub- 

/ 

lished  in  English  by  John  Brett,  Esq.  1780. 
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unmolested^  for  ages,  with  the  ss^me  claijn  to 
the  rights  of  prescription  as  frogs  and  inspects 
have  to  their  stagnant  popla.  In  a  pleasing  and 
popular  style,  Feyjoo  acquainted  his  country- 
men with  whatever  discoveries  in  experiipental 
philosophy  had  been  made  by  Boyle  at  that 
ttime.  He  declared  open  war  against  quackery 
of  all  kinds.  Miracles  and  visions  which  ha4 
pot  received  the  sanction  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  did  not  escape  the  scrutinizing  €ye  of 
the  bold  Benedictine*  Such,  in  {^U  was  th^ 
alarm  produced  by  hh  works  on  the  aU-belicTt 
ing  race  for  whom  he  wrote,  that  nothing  but 
the  patronage  of  Ferdinand  VI .  prevented  his 
being  silenced  with  the  uUim^L  ratio  of  Sps^nipi) 
divin^si — the  Inquisition. 

"  Had  the  power  of  Aladdin's  lamp  plac^ 
me  within  the  richest  subterraneous  palace  de- 
scribed in  the  Arabian  Nights,  it  could  not  have 
produced  the  raptures  I  experienced  from  the 
intellectual  treasure  of  which  I  now  imagined 
njyself  the  master.  Physical  steength  developer 
itself  so  gradually,  that  few,  I  am  inclined  to 
think,  derive  pleasure  frqm  a  sudden  start  of 
bodily  vigopr.  But  my  mind,  like  a  young 
bird  in  the  nest,  had  lived  unconscious  of  its 
wings,  till  this  unexpected  leader  had,  by  his 
boldness,  allured  it  into  flight.  From  a  state 
of  mere  animal  life,  I  found  myself  at  once  pos- 
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seMM^f  tke  faculty  of  thinking;  and  I  can 
iscart^y  c^mceive,  that  the  sou),  emerging  aft|e|r 
death  into  ^  higher  rank  of  existence,  shall  feel 
and'  try  its  new  powers  with  a  keener  delight. 

'My  knowledge,  it  is  true,  was  confined  to  a 
few  pkysical  and  historical  f9,cts ;  but  I  h^^, 

'  all  at  once,  learned  to  reason,  to  argue,,  to 
doubt.  To  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  my  good 
relatives,  I  had  been  changed,  within  a  few 

^^veeksy.  into  a  sceptic  who,  without  queationing 
ireKgioos  isubjects^  would  not  allow  any  o^e  of 
their  settled  notions  to  pai^  for  its  current  value. 
My  mother,  with  her  uwal  penetration,  per- 
ceived the  new  tendency  of  my  mind,  apd 
thanked  Heaven^  in  my  presence,  that  $|>ain 
was  my  native  country ;  *  dse,'  she  said?.  *  he 
would  soon  quit  the  pale  of  the  churc^i/, ,  ^ 

^^  "  The  main  advantage,  however,  whiph  J^cj^ed 
to  my»new  powers,  was  a  speedy  e^mancipal^on 
from  the  Aristotelic  school  of  tb^  D90^ini9fps- 
Iliad,  sometimes,  dipped  into  the  seoonj4  vo- 
lume of  dieir  £lementSjOf  Philosppjiy,  and  had 
found,  to  my  utter  dismay,  that  Jthey  de^^ied 
the  existence  of  a  vactmm  -rrone,  of  my  thf^^  fa- 
vourite doctrines — and  attributed. thjsasc^flt of 
liquids  by  suction,  XOf  the  horror  of  nature  at 
b^iiig  wounded  and  torn. .  Now,  it  so  h^ppetned 
that  Feyjoo  had  given  me  the  clearest  notions 
on  the  theory  of  the  sudung-pu^p,  and  the 
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relative  gravity  of  air  and  imte*^  iNjii^ypg, 
therefore,  could  equal  my  conteokpt  of.  tjiopp 
monks,  who  conW  still  contend  fdr  the  oldtay^- 
tfem  of  sympathies  and  antipathies.  i^reiH^- 
'mand  from  the  revei^end  Professor  of  Logic^  iG&r 
ihy  titter  inattention  to  his  lectures,  sptung^jit 
length,  the  mine  which,  charged  witk  the  fii^t 
scraps  of  learning,  and  brimful  of  boyish  cqtpi- 

'  ceit,  had  long  be^n  ready  to  explode. 

"  Had  the  friar  reiHon^tvated  with^laevin 

private,  my  hablttral  timidity  would  hhy^  «Q»1- 

ed  up  my  lips.     But  he  irated  *me  before  the 

tvhiole  claims,  and  that  firmed  up  my  atidignatibn. 

'  Rising -from  my  seat  with  a  couragieiso  new  to 

"  itie  thiat  it  seemed  to  be  inspired,  'I  boldly  4e- 

**clared  my  determination  not  to  burden  and 
pervert  my  mind  with  tJie'  abaunditii^a  that 
%ei^  taught  in  their  schools.  BeiiigiiisJ^^  with 

'  a '  sairbastic  smile,  which  were  the  doctrines 
that  htid  thus  incurred  my  disapprobation,  I 
'  visibly  surprised  therProfe«sor--fno-biiight?ge- 
hius  hiihs^lf^—  w'ith  tite  theory  of  idi^  suoktng- 
puThp, '  kud  actually '  nonplused  him  oa  the 
ttiighty  question  x)f  vacuum.  To  be  thus 
bearded  by  a  stripling,  w%&  maore  Tthan.  his 
professional  humility 'could  *'beai?i  He  bade 
me  thank  my  family  fornotiimi^  tjj^t,  mo- 
ment turned  out  of  the  lecture-room ;  asfiffiring 
me,  however*  tha*  ray  father  should;  be  ac- 
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qoainted  with  my  impertinence  in  die  course 
of  that  day.  Yet  I  must  do  justice  to  his 
good-nature  and  moderation  in  checking  the 
students,  who  wished  to  serve  me,  like  Sanoho, 
-  with  a  blanketing. 

"  Before  the  threatened  message  could  reach 
my  father,  I  had,  with  great  rhetorical  skill,  en- 
gaged maternal  pride  and  fear  in  my  favour.  In 
what  colours  the  friar  may  have  painted  my 
impudence,  I  neither  learned  nor  cared ;  for  my" 
mother,  whose  dislike  of  the  Dominicans,  as  the 
enemies  of  the  Jesuits,  had  been  roused  by  the 
public  reprimand  of  the  Professor,  took  the 
Mrhole  matter  into  her  hands,  and,  before  the 
end  of  the  week,  I  heard,  with  rs^tures,  that 
my  name  was  to  be  entered  at  the  University^. 

"  Having  thus  luckily  obtained  the  object 
of  my  wishes,  1  soon  retrieved  my  character 
for  industry,  and  received  the  public  thanks  of 
my  new  Professor.  What  might  have  been  my 
progress  under  a  better  system  than  that  of  a 
Spanish  university,  vanity  will  probably  not 
allow  me  to  judge  with  fairness.  I  will,  there- 
fore, content  myself  with  laying  a  sketch  of  that 
system  before  the  reader. 

"The  Spanish  universities  had  continued 
in  a  state  worthy  of  the  thirteenth  century,  till 
the  year  1770,  when  the  Marquis  of  Roda,  a 
favourite  minister  of  Charles  IIL,  gave  them 
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an  amended  plan  of  studies,  whieh  though  £Btr 
below  the  level  of  knowledge  over  the  rest  of 
Europe,  seems  at  least  to  recognise  the  pro- 
gress  of  the  human  mind  since  the  revival  of 
letters.    The  present  plan  forbids  the  study 
of  the  Aristotelic  philosophy,  and  attempts  the 
introdoetion  of  the  inductive  system  of  Bacon ; 
but  is  shamefully  deficient  in  the  department 
of  literature.    Three  years  successive  attend- 
ance in  the  schools  of  logic,  natural  philosophy, 
and  metaphysics,  is  the  only  requisite  for  a 
master's  degree  ;  and,  though  the  examinations 
are  both  long  and  severe,  few  of  the  Spanish 
universities  have  yet  altered  the  old  statute 
which  obliges  the    candidates  to  draw  their 
theses  from  Aristotle's  logics  and  physics^  and 
to  deliver  a  long  discourse  upon  one  chapter  of 
-each ;    thus  leaving  their  daily  lectures  per- 
fectly at  variance  with  the  final  examinations. 
Besides  these  preparatory  schools,  ev^ry  uni- 
versity has  three  or  four  professors  of  divinity, 
as  many  of  civil  and  canon  law,  and  seldom 
less  of  medicine.     The  students  are  not  re- 
quired to  live  in  colleges;     There  are,  however, 
establishments  of  this  kind  for  under-grad«ates ; 
but  being,  for  the  most  part,  intended  for  a 
limited  number  of  poor  boys,  they  make  fio 
part  of  the  Academic  system.     Yet  some  ^f 
these  colleges  have,  by  a  strange  combination 


of  j^f^nmBt^mi^a^  risec^  .|0;8«ch  ak  height  of  A 
si^^ndqur  wd  milMemc^,  tiiat.  I  must  digKs&t  i 
i^9j  9r  *|w>i^t  (s)^et<>h  of  their  ihiMory*  ,  ^  ^'  i 
'^/The;  oijlgii]^  divisiou  «f  Spamsh  QoU^ip^  i 
intfii  tmimr.sind  mof^r,  arf>$e  froia  the  bf aochiB^  // 
of  |€S|Tpiag  fpr  which  they,  were  iut^e4j> 
Gr^paar.^drhetpricaAoije.wer^  ^ght  W4tfeB;'i 
firs!ti,4ivimty,  law,  aadmedicioe,4n  t^^8  l*»t,iT 
Mpst  of  the  Colfgiq&  Mag/ore^  werf^,  by.  p^j^f^n, 
bojjft  ^d  rQyal/4e<fi9es>.ereci^  iutO:;t«tt^^  i 
^iV^^whf^^  besidefi  th^  feUow$^stMd/^90  wg^o^ 
repfEiix  4f^'  tp  h^^r  thf^  public  lecturaSi  wad  , 
fii#lly  tafceth^irdegreea^'  Thu^  th*  uBiy^rsily  - 
of  #«i^  losvw  (SewiUp>was,  .tUl  lately,  ^|$^(j^ii 
to  t  (hi^  eoVe^fw  tjiPKreQtof  or  hes^dr  ^i/mMik,s,\ 
el^j^  ftiumjiily,  by  the .  fellows,  y^Mkiiifi  s'ifnn 
tue  pf  his  office^  rector  of  the  uuiiffi»iay;jr#nj 
This,  and  the  great  colleges  of  GaslilleyieDH>/i 
joying  similar  privileges,  but  &r  exoefidwgni 
ours  iu  wealth  and  influeBce>  foriued  the  ^1$^^^/. 
rafy  aristocralcy  of  Spain.  Tha>ugfa  tb0:JPte>^i: 
tutes  gave  noexclusiou  to  plebeians,  the 'Cirn.  ■ 
cumstances  required  in  the .  candidates  ifior»  fe^ 
lowships,  together  with  the  e^jnit  ik  corps  which  . 
actuated  the  electors,  confined  such  places  to  *  | 

the  fWbksse.  Anxious  to  increase  their  influence^ 
none  of  the  five  great  colleges  of  Spain  could 
evei*^be  induced  to  elect  any  one  who  was  not 
connected  with  some  of  .ha  best  fim.ito.Thi..  ^ 
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however,  wa«  but  a  prudentirf  ^tepj  ^td^'at^d- 
the-  public  disgrace  to  which  the  pruSixsl^^i^ 
interrogatories  relatite  i&blood,  migbt  WJl(ei'#i!56^^^ 
eit^«6^  the  eandidsite^.     One  6i  £hb  M^ws 
wigidi  atid  is  istiH  at  Seville,  accordihg  to'tfe^^^ 
stafQtei^,  to  repair  to  the  birtb-plaiee  of  the' ^^ 
pdt4fat«  bf  the  elected'  member,  as  w^^ds-td^^ 
ihdm^  of  his  Wro    g^andfttthers    and    gVan*^^ 
mottkecs-^xcept   wheti   any  of  %&eiii   is-  i^^ 
foreigner,  a  circAimstaace  wWcJi  pref  eti#  flke^^' 
joarfaey,  though  not  the  inquiry— nitt  <]¥der'»  W^^ 
examine  upon  oath,  ftom  fifteen  to  thirtl^  wk^^"^ 
nesses  at  each  place,  who  eithe^fk>m  l^^r  own 
knowledge,  or  the  curr^it  report  of  the  towti, 
must  swear  that  the  ancestor  i^  qu^tlo^fi  M^kr 
was  a  tti^nial  servant,  a  shopkeep%J^  at  petty^ 
tra4^idilmii,  a  mechanic,  had  nei^er  himself^ 
nor  any  of  his  relations,  been  punished  by  the 
Inqiii^tion,  nor  was    descended  from  Jews, 
Moors,  Africans,  Indians*  or  Guancbos,'  L  e.  the  ^ 
aboi%ines  of  the  Canary  Islands*  It  is  evident 
that  none  but  the  hereditary  gientry  could  exr 
pose  themselves  to  this  ordeal:    and  as  the 
pride  of  the  reporter,  together  with  the  chariac- 
ter  of  his  college,  were  highly  intcsrested  in/H^ 
piuity  of  blood  of  every  mi^nber,  no  room  waa  ^ 
left  for  the  evasions  conuaonly  resorted  to 
for  the  admission  of  knights  in  the  military, 
orders,  .        »  *  "• 
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**  Thtis^  in  the  course  of  years»  the  six  great 
coUei^eA^  could  command  the  influence  of  the 
first  Spanish  families  all  over  the  kingdom.  It 
was,  besides,  a  point  of  honour  among  such  as 
had  obtained  a  fellowship^  never  to  desert  the 
interest  of  their  college :  and,  as  every  ca- 
thedral in  Spain  has  three  canonries,  which 
must  be  obtained  by  a  literary  competition,  of 
which  the  canons  themselves  are  the  judgies, 
wherever  a  Cokgi&l  May6r  had  obtained  a  stall, 
be  was  able  to  secure  a  strong  party  to  any  one 
of  his  college  who  should  offer  himself  as  a 
champion  at  those  literary  jousts.  The  chap- 
ters, on  the  other  hand,  were  generally  inclined 
to  strengthen  their  own  importance  by  the  ac- 
cession of'  people  of  rank,  leaving  poor  and  un* 
knolivn  scholars  to  grovel  m  their  native  ob- 
scurity. No  place  of  honour  in  the  ohinroh 
and  law  was  left  unoccupied  by  the  ccllegians ; 
and  even  the  distribution  which  those  po^^ver- 
ftil  bodies  made  of  their  members — as  if  not 
only  all  the  best  offices  and  situations,  but  even 

I       '■  ■  I       '    1...      I       .-II  ■  t  .'  .  .    ^        I     .1     I-    I       ■■!      I        .    I 

*  There  eidst  in  Spam  some  other  colleges  which  acre  also 
caUed  imiyore^ ;  but  none,  exeept  foui  at  Salamanca,  one  at 
Valladolid,  aod  one  at  Seville,  were  reckoned  b&  a  part  pf  the 
literary  aristocracy  of  the  country.  None  but  these  had  the 
privilege  of  referring  all  their  interests  and  concerns  to  a 
committee  of  the  supreme  council  of  the  nation,  expressly 
named  for  that  purpose. 
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a  choice  of  them,  were  in  their  bands — ^was  no 
secret  to  the  country  at  lai^.  Fellows  in  or*' 
ders^  who  possessed  abilities,  were  kept  in  le- 
serve  for  the  literary  competitums.  Such  as 
could  not  appear  to  advantage  at  those  public 
trials  were,  by  means  of  court  favour,  provided 
for  with  stalls  in  the  wealthiest  cathedrals*  The 
absolutely  dull  and  ignorant  were  made  inqm^ 
sitors,  who,  passing  judgment  in  their  secret 
halls,  could  not  disgrace  the  college  by  their 
blunders.  Medicine  not  being  in  honour,  there 
were  no  fellows  of  that  profession.  The  lay 
members  of  the  major  colleges  belonged-  ex> 
clusively  to  the  law,  but  they  would  never  quit 
their  fellowships  except,  for  a  place  among  the 
judges.  Even  in  the  present  low  ebb  of  col- 
legiate influence,  the  College  of  Seville  would 
disown  any  of  the  fellows  who  should  act  as  a 
mere  advocate. 

*^  While  the  colleges  were  still  at  the  height 
of  their  power,  a  young  lawyer  offered  himself 
for  one  of  the  fellowships  at  Salamanca,  and 
was  disdainfully  rejected  for  want  of  sufficient 
proofs  of  noblesse.  By  an  extraordinary  com- 
bination of  circumstances,  the  offended  candi- 
date rose  to  be  prime  minister  of  state,  under 
Charles  III.  with  the  title  of  Marquis  of  Roda. 
The  extraordinary  success  he  had  met  with  in 
publ«e  life,  could  not,  however,  heal  the  wound 
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id$  pi^Mi&liad  reeeiTod  in  his  yQulih*    But,,,  ber 

fidddrf  the  inducement  of  his  privates  feelings^  1^^ 

sbcitfs  to  thai^e  b^en  an  em^my  to  all  in^u^nce 

Much  was  not  exerted >y  the  kmg.wd.l^s 

mlossters^    Two  powerful  bodies,  the  Jesuits 

and  the  collies,  engrossed  30  forqihlj;^.  aiid^  I 

may  say,  painfully,  his  suttention,  that  it^  w^ 

>wdtldly  observed,  f  thattiiie  spjectacles  he  :vv;ore 

Imd  paiated  glasses,,  q^q^  repre^sei^ting  a  ^^}^j^, 

itfae  iother  a  collegian' — ^he  was  so  inten^  ^ag^nst 

-  tiotiiv  The  destrticl^ian  ;to  .which  he  had  4p<>AiM 

^tbem  was*; ; at t iepgth,    acqpmplished   by,  ^his 

means.    His  niairi  Jtriuppb  wa^  injl^ed^  pver 

i-lfa^  JesuiAsiS  yel:  h^s  /suce^s  ag?iinst  t^..col- 

lBg*«,  thoiughci9rtainl,y  less  splendi^,^;^sis^the 

]  mtdre^^gmtifying?  tQ  his  personal  feelipg?^    ,7^he 

/  Imet&od  he  emplayed  in  the  downfall  of  thpflast 

:  «is  not^imworthy  of  notice,  both  for  its  perfect 

aimi^licity^  and  the  light  it  throws  uppn  jl^e 

st^teand  <$haractef  of  the  country^    l|^ving 

ithe.  whole  patcon^ge  of  the*Crown  in  his  hands, 

)he  pi^u:^,.  Iif ithin  |i  sbc|rt  time^  al}  ^he  existing 

.«««b«.,orthe  Sal«.an«a  oo!l«s^,>> 

;  r vm06t:  d!^irj#)le  situation^  both  pf  th^  church 

ii>d8d/lavv!lfilli|fcg  their  vacancies  with  young  naen 

ir^ofmfr  family,    Thsks  the  bpnd  of  collegiate  in- 

luAfik^Qce^twai^'  su^d^ly snapped  asunder:   the 

I'liQjd.  members  disowned  their  successors;  and 

such  as  a  few  days  before  looked  upon  a  fellow^ 
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ship  as  an  object  of  ambition,  would  have  felt 

niortifield  at  the  sight  of  a  relative  Wearing  tht 

go^ri  of  a  reformed  Coll  ege .   The  ChUgid  Mts^&r 

of  Seville  was  attacked  by  other  meani&;  Wkh- 

6iit  'enforcing  the  admission  of  the  unprivileged 

'  classes,  the  minister,  by  an  arbitrary  wder, 

di^prived  it  of  its  Hght  to  confer  degrees.    The 

'  <ionV6cation  of  doctors  and  masters  was/am- 

'j)6wered  to '  elect  th6ir  own  riector,  and  name 

'^'rofessors  for  the  schools;  which  wfere  subst-* 

qiiently  opened^  to  "  the  ptiblic'  in  one  of.  the 

desertied  houses  that  had  bGlfehged  to  the  Jb- 

suitis;     iStich  is  the  histofy  of  the  university 

wfier6  I  recei^^ed  my  edobati^i     • '      -  •    . 

'"  Slight,  however,  are  thte  bwJVanfiiges  which 
a  ybuhg  mind  can  derivel'frditf  sica^df^iilical  stu- 
dies  in  Spain.  To  expect  a  'riti6nfell'S3^tein  of 
education  where  the  Inquisitibn  is'  constiaalily 
on  the  watch  to  keep  the  human  mind^witMn 
the  bbundaries  which  the  Church  <^f  ]^ine, 
with  her  Rost  of  divines,  has  S6t  to  i*s^  progress, 
wduld  shew  a  perfect  Jgnoraricfe  df  the'ehamc- 
ter  of  our  religiotiV  Thanks  tt^^the^feag^  be- 
tween our  church  ahd  sfatd;  the  Oftthblic  «di- 
vines  have  nearly  succeeded  iti  k^^ing  down 
knowledge  to  their  own  fe v«9i '  ' » Bveh  ^  diich 
branches  of  science  as  seefci  least  cbnuieMed 
with  religion,  cannot  escape  the^  the^dleglcal 
rod  ;  and  the  spirit  which  made  Galilecf  liecant 


.' ' ' 
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upon  hid  knees  his  discoveries  in  astronomy^ 
still  compels  our  professors  to  teach  the  Coper- 
nican  system  as  an  hypothesis.     The  truth  is 
that,  with  Catholic  divines,  no  one  pursuit  of 
the  human  mind  is  independent  of  religion. 
Since  the  first  appearance  of  Christianity,  its 
doctrines  have  ever  been  blended  with   the 
philosophical  views  of  their  teachers.     The 
scriptures  themselves,  invaluable  as  they  are  in 
forming  the  moral  character,  frequently  touchy 
by  incident,  upon  subjects  unconnected  with 
their  main  object,  and  treat  of  nature  and  civil 
society  according  to  the  notions  of  a  rude 
people  in  a  very  primitive  period.     Hence  the 
encroachments  of  divines  upon  every  branch  of 
human  knowledge,  which  are  still  supported 
by  the  hand  of  power  in  a  great  part  of  Europe, 
but  in  none  so  outrageously  as  in  Spain.    Astro- 
nomy must  ask  the  inquisitors*  leave  to  see  * 
with  her  own  eyes.    Geography  was  long  com-? 
pelled  to  shrink  before  them.     Divines  were 
made  the  judges  of  Columbus's  plans  of  disco- 
very, as  well  as  to  allot  a  species  to  the  Ame- 
ricans.    A  spectre  monk  haunts  the  Geologist 
in  the  lowest  cavities  of  the  earth ;  and  one  of 
flesh  and  blood  watches  the  steps  of  the  phi- 
losopher on  its  surface.  Anatomy  is  suspected, 
and  watched  closely,  whenever  she  takes  up 
-  the  scalpel ;  and  Medicine  h^A  many  a  pang  to 
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endure  whilft  endeavouring  to  expunge  the  us^ 
of  bark  and  inoculation  from  the  catalogue,  of 
mortal  sins.     You  must  not  only  believe  what 
the  Inquisition  believes,  but  yield  implicit  faith 
to  the  theories  and  explanations  of  her  divines^ 
To  acknowledge,  on  the  authority  of  Revela^ 
tion,  that  mankind  will  rise  from  their  graves, 
is  not  suflScient  to  protect  the  unfortunate  Me- 
taphysician, who  should  deny  that  man  is  a 
compound  of  two  substances,  one  of  which  is 
naturally  immortal.     It  was  long  a  great  ob- 
stacle to  the  rejection  of  the  Aristotelic  philo- 
sophy, that  the  substantial  forms  of  the  schools 
jvere  found  an  exceedingly  convenient  veil  for 
the  invisible  work  of  transuhstantiaiion  ;  for  our 
good  divines  shrewdly  suspected,  that  if  colour, 
taste,  smell,  and  all  the  other  properties  of  bodies, 
were  allowed  to  be  mere  accidents — the  bare  im- 
pressions  on  our  sense  of  one  variously  modified 
substance — it  might  be  plausibly  urged  that,  in 
the  consecrated  Host,  the  body  of  Christ  had 
been  converted  into  bread,  not  the  bread  into  that 
body.     But  it  would  be  endless  and  tedious  to 
trace  all  the  links,  of  which  the  Inquisition  has 
formed  the  chain  that  binds  and  weighs  down 
the  human  mind  among  us.     Acquiescence  .in 
the  voluminous  and  multifarious  creed  of  the 
Roman  church  is  by  no  means  sufficient  for 
.safety.    A  man  who  closes  his  work  with  the 
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O.  S.  C.  S.  R.  E.  (Omnia  sub  correctione  Sancta 
RamofkB  Ecclesue)  may  yet  rue  the  moment 
when  he  took  pen  in  hand.  Heterodoxy  may 
be  easily  avoided  in  writing ;  but  who  can  be 
sure  that  none  of  his  periods  smacks  of  heresy 
(sapiens  haeresim) — none  of  his  sentences  are  of 
that  uncouth  species  which  is  apt  to  grate  pious 
ears  (piarum  aurium  offensivas)?  Who  then 
will  venture  upon  the  path  of  knowledge,  where 
it  leads  straight  to  the  Inquisition  ?  * 

"  Yet  such  is  the  energy  of  the  human  mind, 
when  once  acquainted  with  its  own  powers, 
that  the  best  organized  system  of  intellectual 
tyranny,  though  so  far  successful  as  to  prevent 
Spanish  talent  from  bringing  any  fruit  to  ma- 
turity, fails  most  completely  of  checking  its 
activity.  Could  I  but  accurately  draw  the 
picture  of  an  ingenuous  young  mind  struggling 
with  the  obstacles  which  Spanish  education 
opposes  to  improvement — the  alarm  at  the 
springing  suspicions  of  being  purposely  be-* 

* Ils'est  etabli  dans  Madrid  im  syBt^me  de  liberte  sur 

la  vente  des  productions,  qui  s'etend  m^me  k  cdOies  de  la 
presse ;  et  que,  pourvu  que  je  ne  parle  en  mes  ecnts  ni  de 
ratttorite,  ni  du  culte,  ni  de  la  politique,  ni  de  la  morale,  ni 
des  g^eiis  en  place,  ni  des  corps  en  credit,  ni  de  TOpera,  ni  des 
autres  spectacles,  ni  de  personne  qui  tienne  a  quelque  chose, 
je  puis  tout  imprimer  librement,  sous  Tinspection  de  deux  ou 
trois  censeurs. — Marriage  de  Figaro^  Act  5,  Sc.  5. 
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V .^eefeifeftrdC lougiB^  after  iliberty^^ Ifio- 

3^f^iao4'iilg«nipvotGaaciiflftry  by  whidf  It' i&n* 

y^Q^irageeut8^4€i!  kaore  tiie  prescribed  patfi — 

>ot]^  miud^Q'  JQy  and  ieur  of  the  dlrst  transgres* 

,^^ktii'r*tbe  r%pi<Uy<grofwiiig.  love  of  newly  dis- 

^^^Qfijid.  truth>  and  oonsecpieiit  batred  of  its 

.  4yir^f^-:--tJie^  filiaL  despair  and  wild  phreiizy 

that  posseHs  it'  on  finding  its  doom  inevitable, 

iO«  9e^g,  l¥itb  an  appalling  evidence,  that  its 

J>est  efce^rtioas  are  loirt,  that  ignomnrce,  bigotfy, 

j^d  siip^rptitioo  claim:  and  caB  dnforce  its  ho* 

^v^^^r^no  jplit  of  iroaiance  wo«ld'be  read  witl^ 

.{[}Qr^^ii)teifest  by  irach  as  aye  not^iMlifS^ent  to 

^e^iffibl^  concerna  of  mankitid.    A^  1  cannot, 

^we¥^^^  present  an  animated  picture;  I  shall 

j^fti^eedtwiih  a  statement  of  facts. 

^^^^I^J^ifapeihQir  knowiedge  of  logic  and  na- 

^|^^lt|pb^si>pliy  .wa&^flU  i  adqia[h»ed^  kt  the  xihi* 

jg»si^y^|>efi%re|  I  began'  the-stadjr  ^bf  <ffiianity ; 

and,.like  inost.of  my  co««trymeir.-i-  should 

]^«  c6m|ile«6dr  mfy  sVcrdlei^  withou  t  so  much 

th  ^kii^tefcfift^  the  existence  of  elegant  litera- 

fbi^,'^&dMt  not  been  for  my  ^acquaintaaoe 

#i*a*  e«eltent  yo,ng  «».i«d.?ip,  «.io, 

at  t)ie  i^niversity,  who^  by  his^  own:  miaBsistefd 

industry,  bad  made  some  progress  in  the  study 

\  and  imitation  of  the  classics.     To  him  I  owed 

my  first  acquaintance  with   Spanish  .poetry, 
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zxkdmy  ^artiest  attempts  at  compositioti  in  my 
own  language.  My  good  fortune  led  me,  but 
a  short  time  after,  to  a  member  of  the  Coligio 
May6r  of  this  town — another  «elf-improved 
man,  whose  extraordinary  talents  having  ena* 
bled  him,  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  to  cast  a 
glieam  of  good  taste  over  the  system  of  his  ofwu 
nnirersity  of  Osunaj  he  was,  siibsequently,  at 
Seville,  the  centre  of  a  small  club  of  students, 
who,  throngb  the  influence  of  his  genius,  rose 
so  far  above  the  mass  <^  their  .academical  fel-* 
h>ws,  as  to  sheW;^  by  the  iair,  though  scanty, 
produce  of  their  minds,  the  rich  promise 
which  ttie  ^ateof  their  ec^ntry  had  blasted. 

"In  all  the  Spanish  universities  with  which 
1  am  acquainted,  I  have  observed  a  similar 
struggle  between  enterprising  genius  and  eon* 
stituted  ignorance.  Valencia,  Granada,  the 
college  of  San  FulgencSo  at  Murcia;  -Sala- 
manca, above  all,  and  Seville,  the  least  among 
them,  have  exhibited  symptoms  of  rebellion, 
arising  from  the  undaunted  ardour  of  some 
young  members,  who,  having  opened  for  them- 
selves a  patii  to  knowledge,  would, '  af  some 
time  or  other,  make  a  desperate  effort  to  allure 
the  rising  generation  to  follow  their  steps.  The 
boldest  champions  in  this  hopeless  contest  have 
generally,  started  anpiong  the  professor^  of  moral 
philosophy.     Government  had  confined  them 
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tp  the  puny  £lei»ents  of  Jacquier  and  Heinne*: 
cius;  but  a  mind. once  set  on  *'  the  proper 
study  of  mankind/'  must  be  weak  indeed. not 
to  exte^d  its  views  beyond  the  limits  prescribed 
by  the  ignpranee  of-  a  despot  or  his  ministers* 
To.  the  alarm  and  consternation  q(  the  white- 
t^selkd  heads^,  and  the  thrilling  hopes  of  their 
secret  enemies^  connected  series  of  theses 
hs^ve  of  late  appeared  afnois^  us,  which^.  in 
spite  of  the  studied,  caution  of  their  k»)iguaget 
betrayed  both  their  origin  a&d  tendency.  Ge- 
nm^B  offspring  of  the  French  school,  the  very 
turiv  of  their  phrases  gave  strong  dndications  of 
a  style  foitned  in  defiance  of  the  Holy  Inqui- 
aition^.  ^  But  these  fits  of  restless  impatience 
bay<e^  only  secured  the  yoke  they  were  intended 
tj§^  }90^i?i(i.  I  have  visited  Salamanca  after  the 
g^eat'dgfc^t  of  the  philosophical  party,  the 
slf^Hges^  that  ever  was  formed  in  Spain.  A 
wan^of  fipst^rate  literary  character  among  us, 
whpm  merit  and  court  favour  had  raised  ta  one 
i^ft)ie  chief  s^jats  in  the  judicature  of  the 
country,  but  whom  court  capripe  had,  about 
thi^^ti^,  sent  to  rusticate  at  Salamanca,  was 

;ii    1^,  ii    ■  I    i    I  >— — ^^i»^— — ■!  1,1         1    I     ^      I    I     II  ■■  <  ■  ■  ■■  >       I  '        !  ■     '         '      ?,    '  *       '         ■     ■     <     I    I    ■■! 

/- ,  *.  A  coloured  ta89el  on  the  cap  is,  in  Spain,  the  peculiar 
distinction  of  doctors  and  masters.  White^  denotes  divinity : 
green,  canon  law :  crimson,  civil  law :  yellow,  medicine ; 
and  blue,  arts,  i.e.  philosophy.  These  caps  are  worn  only 
4»ti  puiblic  occasions  at  the  universities^ 
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doing  me  the  honours  of  the  place,  when,  ap- 
proaching the  convocation-hall  of  the  univer- 
sity, we  perceived  the  members  of  the  faculty 
of  divinity  strolling  about  previous  to  a  meet- 
ing of  their  body.  A  runaway  slave,  still 
bearing  the  marks  of  the  lash  on  his  return, 
could  not  have  shrunk  more  instinctively  at 
the  sight  of  the  planters  meeting  at  the  coun- 
cil-room, than  my  friend  did  at  the  vifew  of 
the  cowls,  '  white,  black,  and  gr^y,'  which 
partially  bid  the  sleek  faces  of  bis  offended 
masters.  He  had,  it  is  true,  been  lucky 
enough  to  escape  the  imprisonment  and  subse- 
quent penance  in  a  monastery,  which  was  the 
sad  lot  of  the  chief  of  his  routed  party ;  but  he 
himself  was  still  suspected  and  watched  close- 
ly. The  rest  of  his  friends,  the  flower  of  the 
university,  had  been  kept  for  three  or  four 
years,  in  constant  fear  for  their  personal  liber- 
ty, being  often  called  before  the  secret  tribu- 
nal to  answer  the  most  captious  interrogatories 
about  themselves  and  their  friends,  but  never 
put  in  possession  of  every  count  of  the  indict- 
ment. After  this  and  a  few  such  examples, 
we  have,  at  last,  perceived  the  folly  of  en- 
gaging in  a  desperate  game,  where  no  possible 
combination  can,  for  the  present,  give  the  dis- 
seiiting  party  a  single  chance  of  success. 

"  French  philosophy  had  not  found  its  way  . 
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t*  the  university  of  Seville,  at  the  time  when 
I  was  studying  diviiity.  Even  thte  knowledge 
%>(  the  French  language  was  a  rare  acquirement 
both  jamOng  the  professors  and  their  hearers. 
I  have  mentioned  at  the  beginning  of  this 
sketch  that  one  of  the  few  books  which  de- 
lighted my  childhood  was  a  Spanish  translation 
of  Telemachus.  A  fortunate  incident  had  now 
thrown  into  my  hands  the  original  of  my  old 
favourite,  and  I  attempted  to  understand  a 
few  lines  by  comparing  them  with  the  version. 
My  success  exceeded  my  hopes.  Without 
either  grammar  or  dictionary  I  could,  in  a  few 
weeks  read  on,  guessing  a  great  deal,  it  is  true, 
but  visibly  improving  my  knowledge  of  the 
idiom  by  comparing  the  force  of  u^know;n 
words  in  diiferent  passages.  A  single  volunie 
of  Racine's  tragedies  was  my  next  French  book. 
Imperfectly  as  I  must  have  understood  that 
tender  and  elegant  poet,  his. plays  gave  me  so 
much  pleasure,  that  by  repeated  readings  I 
.found  myself  able  to  understand  French  poetry. 
It>was  about  this  time  that!  made  my  invalua^ 
ble  acquaintance  at  our  college.  My  friend  h^d 
learned  both  French  and  Italian  in  a  similar 
manner  with  myself.  He  vvas  acquainted  with 
.one  of  the  judges  of  our  Audienciay  or  pro- 
vincial.court  of  judicature,  a  man  of  great  li- 
terary celebrity,  who  possessed  a  very  good 
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library^  from  whence  >  i  was  indulged  with 
French  books,  as  well  as  Italian;  for  by  a  litUe 
ingenuity  and  the  analogy  of  my  own  language, 
I  had  also  aiabled  myself  to  rMd  4liela^- 
•  gnage  of  Petrarch,  '^ 

"  Hitherto,  I  had  never  bad  courage  «no«fh 
to  take  a  forbidden  book  in  my  hands.    The 
excommunication '  impending  over-  me  by  t|ie 
words  ipso  facto  was  indeed  too  terrii&c  an  ob- 
ject for  my  inexperienced  mind.     Delighted 
with  the  taste  for  poetry  and  eloquence  which 
I  had  acquired,  I  bad  never  brooded  over  any 
^religious  doubts — or  rather,  sincerely  adh^ifig 
to  the  Roman  Oatholie  law,  which  make^.^e 
'  .examinfatiofi  of  such  doubts  ais  great  a  crifc^^as 
the  denial  of '  the  article  of  belief  they  ^^i^\ 
'had  always  shrunk  with  terror  fromr  evi?|ry 
het^odojt  suggestion.     But  my  now  'm^aa^t^ 
friend  and  guide  had  made  canon  law  biSv|g*o- 
ffesl^ion.     Ecclesiastical   history,   in  which  he 
'  wai^  deeply  versed,  had,  without  weakenis!§4iis 
'  Gatholic  principles^  made  him  a  pupl^of  .ti^at 
school  of  canonists  who,  both  in  Germany  «bpd 
'  Italy;  having  eslposad  the  forgeries  by  »eans 
of  which  ^pal  ^ower  had  made  itself  para- 
mount to  every  human  authority,  were  but  too 
visibly  disposed  to  a  separation  from  Rcnade. 
My  friend  denied  the  existence  of  any  power 
ill  the  Ghureh    to    inflict    exoommunieation. 
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M^thout  a  declaratorf  sentence  m  cdnsequeoae 
of  the  trial  of  the  c^ender.  UpoQ  the  streogth 
of  this  doctrine^  he  made  me  read  the  '  Dis- 
courses on  Ecclesiastical  History  j'  by 'the 
Abb6  Fleury — a  work  teeming  with  inveotiye 
agdinst  monks  and  iiiars^  doubts  on  jnodem 
miracl^s^  and  strictnres  oa  the  virtues  !c^  mo- 
'den  s^nts.    Eve^s  heart,  I  confess,  wheS)    ^ 

^her  rash  hand  in  evil  hour 


Forth  reaching  to  thie  fruit,  she  pluck'd,  she  ate,  ' 

could  not  have  beaten  more  donvulsiyely  tliBn 
minfe,  as  I  opened  the  forbidden  booki  Vague 
f^ars  and  doubts  haunted  .my  coaskseience  for 
ndany  days.  But  my  friend,  'besides  being  a 
sbvind  t>athdlic,  was  a  devout' maa.  He. had 
lati^ly  taken  priest's  orders,  and  w/as  now  not 
'  M*^  lay  literary  but  my  spiritual  4ireetor,  His 
ftbitities  and  his  affection  to  me  had  obtained  a 
m^st  perfect  command  over  my  mind,  and  ^  it 
was  not  long  before  I  could  match  him  in  mental 
boldness,  on  points  uxMSonneeted  with  ai^icies 
of  feith.      • 

^*  This  was,  indeed,  the  happiest  period*  of 
my  life.  The  greatest  part  of  my  time,  with 
the  exception  of  that  required  for  my  daily 
attendance  at  the  dull  lectures  of  the  divinity 
professors,  was  devoted  to  the  Frejw^h'  Qiitics 
Andr6,  Le  Bossu ,  ^  JhMexxx,  RoUin,  1 1^  fjda^ pe. 
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and  many  others  of  less  note.' '  The  liabit  of 
analyzing  iang^ajre  and  ideas,  which  I  acquired 
in  the  perusal  of  such  works,  soon  led  me  to 
some  of  the  French  metaphysicians,  especKaily 
Condillac. ' 

*^  It  was  the  favourite  amusement  of  myseif 
and  those  constant  associates  of  my  youth  that 
formed  the  knot  of  friends,  of  whom  the  often 
mentioned  Colegi&l  May6r  was  the  centre  and 
guide,  to  examine  all  our  feelings,  in  order  to 
resolve  them  into  some  general  law,  and  trace 
them  to  their  simple  elements.  This  habit  of 
analysis  and  generalization  extended  itself  to 
the  customs  and  habits  of  the  country,  and  the 
daily  incidents  of  life,  till  in  the  course  of  time 
it  produced  in  me  the  deceitful,  though  not 
uncommon  notion,  that  all  knowledge  id  the 
result  of  developed  principles,  and  gave  roe  a 
distaste  for  every  book  that  was  not  cast  into 
a  regular  theory. 

"  While  I  was  thus  amused  and  deceived  by 
the  activity  of  my  mind,  without  endeavouring 
to  give  it  the  weight  and  steadiness  which  de- 
pends upon  the  knowledge  of  facts,  Catholic- 
ism, witb  its  ten  thousand  rules  and  practices, 
was  mechanically  keeping  up  the  ill-contrived 
structure  of  devotion,  which  it  had  raised  more 
in  my  fancy  than  my  heart*  It  had  now  :to 
contend,  however,  with  an  enemy  wham  no- 
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tking  but  fixed  hope  can  keep  withiu  bounds — 
birt  religion  had  left  me  no  hope.  Instead  of 
engaging  love  on  her  side,  she  had  ibrced  hiqi 
into  an  inseparable  league  with  immorality.  I 
will  not  describe  the  misery  that  embittered 
my  youtl^,  and  destroyed  the  peace  of  my  ma- 
turer  years—  the  struggles,  perhaps  the  crimes, 
certainly  the  remorse,  that  were  in  me. the  oon- 
sequence  of  the  barbarous  laws  of  my  coun- 
try>.  They  are  too  intimately  blended  with 
sey^f  too  intricately  entwined  with  the  feelings 
of  others,  to  be  left  exposed  for  ever  to  the 
cold  indifference  o(  such  as  live  on,  wicked,  or 
innocent  by  rote.  Whatever  on  this  point  is 
connected  with  the  general  stftte  of  Spain,  has 
akeady  been  touched  upon.  Mine,  indeed,  is 
the  lot  of  thousands.  Often  did  I  recoil  at  the 
approach  of  the  moment  when  I  was  to  bind 
.myself  for  ever  to  the  clericsd  profession,  and 
as  often  my  heart  failed  me  at  the  sight  of  a  mo- 
ther in  tears!  It  was  no  worldly  interest — it 
was  the  eternal  welfare  of  my  soul,  which  she 
believed  to  depend  on  my  following  the  call  of 
Heaven,  that  made  the  best  of  mothers  a  snare 
to  her  dearest  child.  The  persuasions  of  my 
confessor,  and,  above  all,  the  happiness  I  ex- 
perienced in  restoring  cheerfulness  to  my  fa- 
mily, deluded  me  into  the  hope  of  preserving 
the  same  feeling  through  life.     A  very  short 
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time^  however,  was  sufficient  to  open  my  eyes. 
The  inexorable  law  that  bound  me  wias  the  bit- 
terest foe  to  my  virtue.  Yet  devotion  had  not 
lost  her  power  over  my  fancy,  and  I  broke 
loose,  more  than  once,  from  her  thraldom,  and 
was  as  often  reclaimed  before  the  awfbl  "pdrldd 
which  was  to  raise  me  to  the  priesthood.  ' 

**  If  mental  incitement,  attended  with  the 
most  thrilling  and  sublime  sensations,  thotkgh 
arising  from  deception,  could  be  indulged  witt- 
out  injury  to  our  noblest  faculties — if  life  couM 
be  made  a  long  dream  without  the  painftil 
startings  producied  by  the  din  and  collision  of 
the  world — if  the  opium  of  delusion  tdtild  be 
largely  administered  without  a  complete  ehUt- 
vation  of  our  rational  energies — ^the  lot  of 'a 
man  of  feeling,  brought  up  in  the  undistti¥b6d 
belief  of  the  Catholic  doctrines,  and  raised  io 
be  a  dispenser  of  it«  mysteries,  would  h^  en- 
viable above  all  others.  No  abstract  pttrstia- 
'  sions,  if  I  am  to  trust  my  experience,  *  can 
either  sooth  ourfe^rs  or  feed  our  hopes,  inde- 
pendently of  the  imagination ;  arid  i  am  stton^- 
ly  inclined  to  assert  that  no  genuine  persuai^i6n 
exists  Upon  miearthly  subjects,  without  the  co- 
operation of  the  imaginative  /acuity.  Hence 
* '  the  powerful  effects  of  the  splendid  and  strik- 
ing system  of  worship  adopted  by  the  Roman 
chtlrch.    A  foreigner  may  be  inclined  U>  laugh 
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at  the  strangle  ceremonies  perforxned  in  a 
Spanish  cathedra^  because  these  ceremonies 
are  a  conventional  .language  to  which  he  at- 
taches^ no  idea3.  !|3ut  he. that  from  the  cradle 
has  been  accustomed  to  kiss  the  band  of  every 
pries^ty  and.  receive  his  blessing-^that  has  asso- 
ciated the  name  and  attributes  of  the  Deity 
with  the  consecrated  bread — that  has  observed 
the  awe  With  which  it  is  handled-^how  none 
but  a  priest  dare  touch  it — what  clouds  of  ip- 
censCiwhat  brilliancy  of  gems  surrou^id  it  when 
exposed  to  the  view  —  with  wh;at  heart-felt 
anxiety  the  glare  of  lights,  the  soimd  of  music* 
anid  the  uninterrupted  adoration  of  the  priests  in 
w^ing»  are  made  to  evince  the  overpowering 
fe§lipg  of  a  God  dwelling  among  men — such  a 
maAtalone  can  conceive  the  state  of  ^  warm- 
h^^;ted  youth,  who,  for  the  first  time^  ^- 
proQ^h^s  the  altar,  not  as  a  mere  attendap^  ^^t 
as  1^€i  sole  worl^er  of  the  greatest  of  mirad^S;. 

"  No  language  can  do  justice  to  my  own 
feelings, at  the  ceremony  of  ordinatioUs  the  per- 
formance of  the  first  mass,  and  during  the^^ in- 
terval which  elapsed  between  this  fever  of 
en4j»«siasm  azid  the  cold  scepticism  that.spon 
followed  it.  For  some  paonths  previous  to  t^e 
awful  ceremony  I  voluntarily  secluded  j^yself 
from  the  world,  making  religious  reading>  a^d 
meditation  th^  sole  employment  of  n^y.tii^e. 
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The  Exercises  of  Saint  Ignatius,,  which  imme- 
diately preceded  the  day  of  ordiuation,  filled  my 
heart  with  what  appeared  to  me  a  settled  dis- 
taste for  every  worldly  pleasure.  Wheu  the 
consecrating  rites  had  been  performed — when 
my  hands  had  been  anointed — the  sacred  ves- 
ture, at  first  folded  on  my  shoulders,  let 
drop  around  me  by  the  hands  of  tl^e  bishop— 
the  sublime  hymn  to  the  all-creating  Spirit  ut- 
tered in  solemn  strains,  and  the  power  of  re- 
storing sinners  to  innocence  conferred  upon 
me — when,  at  length,  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a 
*  fellow- worker  with  God,'  the  bishop  addresseid 
me,  in  the  name  of  the  Savipur :  *  Henceforth 
I  call  you  not  servant. . .  .but  I  have  called  you 
friend ; '  I  truly  felt  as  if,  freed  from  the  ma- 
terial part  of  my  being,  I  belonged  tp  a  higher 
rank  of  existence.  I  had  still  a  heart,  it  is 
true — a  heart  ready  to  burst  at  the  sight  of  my 
parents,  on  their  knees,  while  impressing  the 
first  kiss  on  my  newly-consecrated  hands ;  but 
it  was  dead  to  the  charms  of  beauty.  Among 
the  friendly  crowd  that  surrounded  me  for  the 
same  purpose  were  those  lips. which  a  few 
months  before  I  would  have  died  to  press ;  yet 
I  could  but  just  mark  their  superior  softness. 
In  vain  did  I  exert  myself  to  check  exuberance 
of  feelings  at  my  first  mass.  My  tears  bedew- 
ed the  corporals  on  which,  with  the  eyes  of 
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faith,  I  beheld  the  disguised  lover  of  mankind 
whom  I  had  drawn  from  heaven  to  ray  hands. 
These  are  dreams,  indeed, — the  illusions  of  an 
over-heated  fancy ;  but  dreams  they  are  which 
some  of  the  noblest  minds  have  dreamt  through 
life  without  waking  —  dreams  which,  while 
passing  vividly  before  the  mental  eye,  must 
entirely  wrap  up  the  soul  of  every  one  who  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  a  man.  ^ 

**  To  exercise  the  privileges  of  my  office  for 
the  benefit  of  my  fellow-creatures,  was  now 
my  exclusive  aim  and  purpose.  I  daily  cele- 
brated mass,  with  due  preparation,  preached 
often,  and  rejected  none  that  applied  to  me  for 
confession.  The  best  ascetic  writers  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  constantly  in  my  hands. 
I  made  a  study  of  the  Fathers ;  but,  though  I^ 
had  the  Scriptures  among  my  books,  it  was, 
according  to  custom,  more  for  reference  than- 
perusal.  These  feelings,  this  state  of  mental 
abstraction,  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  for  a 
time,  among  young  priests  whose  hearts  have 
not  been  withered  by  a  course  of  premature 
profligacy.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  it 
in  such  as  embrace  the  clerical  state  as  a  trade, 
or  are  led  to  the  church  by  ambition,  and  least 
of  all  among  the  few  that  would  never  bind 
themselves  with  the  law  of  celibacy,  had  they 
not  previously  freed  their  minds  from  all  reli- 
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gioii9  fMiB. ..  Yet,  among  my  mmieioas 
quaintaoce  in  the  Spanish  clergy,  I  hare  never 
met  with  any  one,  possessed  of  bold  talents, 
who  has  not,  sooner  or  later,  changed  from  the 
most  sincere  piAy  to  a  stale  of  unbelief.*  Were 
e^ery  individnal  who  has  undergone  this  m- 
temal  transformation  to  describe  the  steps  by 
which  it  was  accomj^hed,  I  doubt  not  but 
the  general  outline  would  fHrave  alike  in  all. 
I  shall,  however,  conclude  my  narrative  by 
fiiithfully  relating  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
total  change  that  took  ylace  in  my  mind  within, 
little  more  than  a  year  after  taking  priest's 
orders. 

*^  The  ideas  of  consistency  and  perfection 
are  strongly  attached  by  every  sincere  Ca- 
tholic to  his  system  of  faith.  The  Church  of 
Rome  has  played  for  many  centuries  a  des- 
perate, though,  till  lately,  a  successful  game. 
Having  once  proclaimed  the  necessity  of  an 
abstract  creed  for  salvation,  and  made  herself 
the  infallible  framer  and  expounder  of  that 
creed,  she  leaves  her  votaries  no  alternative 
but  that  of  receiving  or  rejecting  the  whole  of 
ber  doctrines.  Luckily  for  her  interests,  men 
seldom  go  beyond  a  certain  link  in  the  chain  of 
thought,  or  allow  themselves  to  look  into  the 
sources  of  traditionary  doctrines.     Her  theo- 
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lo^cal  ^yiiteia)  on  the  other  band,  having.  8o 
shaped  itid  ^gradual  growth  %b  to  fill  up  defici* 
eades  as  they  wei^  p^ceived,  affords  an 
ample  range  to  every  mind  that,  without  ven- 
turing to  examine  the  foundations,  shall  be 
contented  with  the  symmetry,  of  the  structure* 
h  ha^  c^ten  heard  the  question,  how  could 
wch  imen  as  Bossuet  and  Fenelon  adhere  to 
the. Church  of  .Rome  and  reject  the  Protestant 
faith?  The  answer  appears  to  me  obvious.- 
^eeause,  ac<;ording  to  their  fixed  principles  on 
tlys  matter,  they  must  have  J3een  either  Gatho- 
kcs  or  Infidels.  Laying  it  down  as  an  axiom, 
that  Christianity  was  chiefly  intended  to  re- 
ttaal  a  system  of  doctrines  necessary  for  salva- 
tion, they  naturally  and  consistently  inferred 
the  existence  of  an  authorized  judge  upon 
qui^stions  of  faith,  otherwise  the  inevitable 
doubts  arising  from  private  judgment  would 
defeat  the  object  of  revelation.  Thus  it  is  that 
Bossuet  thought  he  had  triumphantly  confuted 
the  Protestants  by  merely  shewing  that  they 
could  not  agree  in  their  Articles*  like  Bos- 
iuet,  most  Catholic  divines  can  see  no  medium 
be0wee&  denying  the  infallible  authority  of  the 
Gburoh  and  rejecting  revelation.  * 

*'  No  proposition  in  Euclid  could  convey 
stronger  conviction  to  my  mind  than  that 
which  I  found  in  this  dilemma.  Let  me  but 
prove,  said  I  to  myself,  that  there  exists  a 
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gittgle-flaw  in  the  system,  mud- it  i?*^  all  crum- 
ble into  dust.  Yet,  as  in  a  Catkohe,  ^  once  to 
doubt  is  once  to  be  resolved/  I  might  have 
eternally  closed  my  eyes,  like  many  others, 
against  the  impression  of  the  most  glaring 
falsehoods ;  for  how  could  I  retrieve  the  rash 
step  of  holding  my  judgment  in  suspeiise  while 
I  examined?  The  most  hideous  crimes  fefl 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  confessor;  but  the 
mortal  taint  of  heresy  cannot  be  remored 
except  by  the  Pope's  delegated  authority; 
which,  inSpain^  he  has  deposited  in  the  handil 
of  the  Inquisition.  Should  I  delib^ately  Itt^ 
dulge  my  doubts  for  a  moment^  wh^t  a  raouti- 
tain  of  crime  a»d  misei^  I  should  bring  upon 
my  head  F  My  oflSce  would,  probably,  Ijty  me" 
under  the  necessity  of  celebrating  mass  the 
next  day,  which,  to  do  with  a  conscioushesa^ 
of  unabsolved  sin,  is  sacrilege,  while  this  par* 
ticular  offence  would  besides  involve  me  in  the 
ecclesiastical  sentence  of  suspension  and  inter- 
dict The  recurring  necessity  of  oflSciating  at 
the  altar,  before  I  could  remove  these  inabi!*^ 
ties,  would  increase  them  every  day  tenfold, 
and  give  my  life  a  foretaste  of  the  torturing 
fire  to  which  I  should  be  doomed  by  the  sen-^ 
tenee  of  nty  church.  These  fears  are  not  pecti- 
liar  to  timid  or  weak  diaracters  :  they  are  the 
legitimate  consecjuences  of  a  cofidistent  and 


but  by  a  decided xcQ6£it«m!ief  the  whole*' >. 

The  kiv^ltotary  train,  ho w.ev^r^  both  dC'feel- 
ii^fimi thought,  whiek waus to  make.irie breiyk 
out .  into  ;C(MQ|)lete  rebeUton,  had  long  btea 
ifappiAg  the  fimadations  of  my  £uth,  withowt 
my  beiag  s^wwne  that,  the  whole  stmetave 
Midded  to  its  inim.  A  duU  aense  of  esdnteitoaw 
^lieaviness  tint. palled  my  taste  :fbr  life  at^ita 
coB€erp8>  had  succeeded  my  &^ .  ardour  of 
desrotioQ.  Ooasoieuiidudy  iaithlul  to  mj.mn 
gagoneuta^  aad.  aecldded  inoia  every  objeci 
that  Bus^truffle  the  dakao£m.yr  hearty  I  lodked 
£(xr.happii^8  in  the>  perfiMsotiao^e  of  my  duty» 
JB^t  hiqppmesa  was  fled  from  iki^ ;  and^  tbou^ 
totally  exempt  from  iiemoisc^  1  oould  ni>i  bear 
the  death^like  silence. of  mysf^di. ,  Axi  unmeim- 
ing^jaud  extismely^burdehsome  praotice  laid  by 
the  Church  of  Rome  upon  her  clei^i  coiitri* 
buted  not  a  little  to  increase  the  icksomeness 
of.  my  circumstances*  A  Catholic  .clergyman^ 
who  employs  bis  wfaote  day  in  the  disdiarg&6£ 
his: duty  toothers^  must  yet  repraiito  himself 
the  service  of.  the  day*  in  an  audible  voice — a 
perfonuanoer  which  neither  constant  ppactioe^ 
nor  the  1  moat  ra^d  i^ttemDuoe,  can  bring  within 
the  compass  of  less  thaa  an  hour  and  a  half  ia 
thi  four-and- twenty.  This  exhausting  exeih 
cise^  enjoined  under  pain  of  mortal  sin,  imd 
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the  rastitution  of  that  day's  income  cm  which 
any  portion  of  the  office  is  omitted. 

"  Was  mine  a  life  of  tisefalness  ? — ^Was  not 
the  world,  with  all  its  struggles,  its  miseries^ 
and  its  yices,  productive  of  nobler  and  more 
exalted  minds  than  this  tame  and  deadening* 
system  of  perfection  ?  How  strong  must  be  the 
probability  of  future  reward,  to  balance  the 
actual  certainty  of  such  prolonged  misery  ? 
Suppose,  however,  the  reality  and  magnitude, 
of  the  recompence— ^am  I  not  daily,  and  hourly, 
in  danger  of  etenxal  perdition  ?  My  heart  sinks 
at  the  view  of  the  interminable  list  of  offenoes, 
every  one  of  which  may  finally  plunge  me  into 
the  everlasting  flames.  '  Everlasting!  and  why 
so  ?  Can  there  be  revenge  or  cruelty  in  the 
Almighty  ?  Such  were  the  harassing  thoughts 
with  which  1  wrestled  day  and  night.  Pro- 
strate upon  my  knees  T  daily  prayed  for  deli- 
verance; but  my  prayers  were  not  heard.  I 
tried  *  to  strengthen  my  faith  by  reading  Ber- 
gier,  and  some  of  the  French  Apologists.  But 
what  can  they  avail  a  doubting  Catholic  ?  His 
system  of  faith  being  indivisible,  the  evidences 
of  Christianity  lead  him  to  the  most  glaring 
absurdities.  To  argue  with  a  doubting'  Car 
thblic  is  to  encourage  and  hasten  his  desertion. 
Chateaubriand  has  perfectly  understood  the 
nature  of  his  task,  and,  by  engaging  the  feel- 
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iDgs  and  imagination  in  defence  of  fais  creed, 
has  given  it  the  fairest  chance  against  the  dry 
and  tasteless  philosophy  of  his  countrymen; 
His  book*  propped  up  my  faith  for  a' while.     * 

*'  Almost  on  the  eve  of  my  mental  crisis,  I 
had  to  preach  a  sermon  upon  an  extraordinary 
occasion ;  when,  according  to  a  fashion  derived 
from  France,  a  long  and  ambitious  discourse 
was  expected.  I  made  infidelity  my  subject, 
with  a  most  sincere  desire  of  convincing  myself 
while  i  laboured  to  persuade  others.  What 
effect  my  arguments  may  have  had  upon  the 
audience  I  know  not ;  they  were  certainly  lost 
upon  the  6rator.  Whatever,  in  this  state,  could 
break  the  habit  of  awe  which  I  was  so  tena- 
ciously supporting — whatever  could  urge  me 
into  uttering  a  doubt  on  one  of  the  Articles  of 
the  Roman  Creed,  was  sure  to  make  my  faith 
vanish  like  a  soap*bubble  in  the  air.  I  had 
been  too  earnest  in  my  devotion,  and  my  Church 
too  pressing  and  demanding.  Like  a  cold,  art- 
ful, interested  mistress,  that  Church  either  ex- 
hausts the  ardour  of  her  best  lovers,  or  harasses 
them  to  distraction.  As  to  myself,  a  moment's 
dalliance  with  her  great  rival.  Freedom,  con- 
verted my  former  love  into  perfect  abhorrence. 

One  morning,  as  I  was  wrapt*  up  in  my  usual 

thoughts,  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  a 
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*  "  Beauties  of  Christianity,"  S  vols.  8vd. 
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gentleman,  ^ho  had  lately  bem  named  by  tbe 
goYemment  to  an  important  place  in  our  pro- 
vincial judicature,  joined  me  in  the  course  of 
my  ramble.  We  had  been  acquainted  but  a 
short  time,  and  he,  though  forced  into  caution 
by  an  early  danger  from  the  Inquisition,  was 
still  firiendly  and  communicative*  His  talents 
of  forensic  eloquence,  and  the  sprightiiness  and 
.elegance  of  his  conversation,  had  induced  a 
conviction  on  my  mind,  that  he  belonged  .  to 
the  philosophical  party  of  the  university  where 
lie  had  been  educated.  Urged  by  an  irrie- 
sistible  impulse,  I  ventured  with  him  upon 
neutral  ground — monks,  ecclesiastical  encroach- 
ments, extravagant  devotion — till  the  stream  of 
thought  I  had  thus  allowed  to  glide  over  tt^^ 
feeble  mound  of  my  fears,  swelling  every  mo- 
ment^ broke  forth  as  a  torrent  from  its  long  and 
violent  confinement.  I  was  listened  to  with 
encouraging  kindness,  and  there  was  not  a 
doubt  in  my  heart  whica  I  did  not  disclose. 
Doubts  they  had,  indeed,  appeared  to  me  tiU 
that  moment ;  but  utterance  transformed  them', 
at  once,  intp  demonstrations.  It  would  be  icur 
possible  to  desgribe  the  fear  and  trepidatio'n 
that  seized  me  the  moment  I  parted  from  my 
good-natured  confidant.  The  prisons  of  the 
Inquisition  seemed  ready  to  close  their  studded 
gates  upon  me;  and  the  very  belli  had  just 
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denied,  appeared  yawning  before  my  eyias. 
Yet/a  few  days  elapsed,  and  iio  evil  had  over^ 
taken  me.  I  performed  mass  with  a  heart  in 
open  rebellion  to  the  .Church  that  enjoined  it : 
but  I  had  now  settled  with  myself  to  offer  it 
up  to  my  Creator,  as  I  imagine  that  the  en« 
lightened  Greeks  and.  Romans  must  have  done 
their  sacrifices.  I  was,  like  them,  forced  to 
express  my  thankfulness  in  ^n  absurd  languagei 
.  "  This  first  taste  of  mental  liberty  wa&  more 
delicious  than  any  feeling  I  ever  experienced ; 
but  it  was  succeeded  by  a.  burning  thirst  for 
every  thing  that,  by  destroying  my  old  mental 
habits,  could  strengthen  and  confirm  my  un* 
belief.  I  gave  an  exorbitant  pripe  for  any 
French  irreligious  books,  which'  the  live  of 
gain  induced  some  Spanish  booksellers  to  im; 
^rt  at  their  periL  The  intuitive  knowledge  of 
one  another,  which  persecuted  principles  ira* 
part  to  such  as  cherish  them  in  common,  made 
me  soon  acquainted  with  several  members  of  * 
my  own  profession,  deeply  versed  in  the  philo- 
sophical school  of  France,  They  possessed, 
land  made  no  difficulty  to  lend  me,  all  the  Anti- 
christian  works,  which  teemed  from  the  French 
press.  Where  there  is  no  liberty,  there  can 
be  no  discrimination.  The  ravenous  appetite 
raised  by  a  forced  abstinence  makes  the  mind 
gorge  itself  with  all  sorts  of  food.     I  suspect  I 
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have,  thus  imbibed  some  false,  and  many  crude 
notions  from,  my  French  masters.  But ,  my 
circumstances  preclude  the  calm  and  dispas* 
sionate  examination  which  the  subject  deserves. 
Exasperated  by  the  daily  necessity  of  external 
submission  to  doctrines  and  persons  I  detest 
and  despise,  my  soul  overflows  with  bitterness. 
Though  I  acknowledge  the  advantages  of  mo- 
deration, none  being  used  towards  me,  I  prac- 
tically, and  in  spite  of  my  better  judgment, 
learn  to  be  a  fanatic  on  my  own  side. 

/'  Pretending  studious  retirement,  I  have 
fitted  up  a  small  room,  to  which  none  but  my 
confidential  friends  find  admittance.  There  Ue 
my  prohibited  books,  in  perfect  'concealment,  in 
a  well-contrived  nook  under  a  staircase.  The 
-B/*€t;/^;3^  alone,  in  its  black-binding,  clasps,  and 
gilt  leaves,  is  kept  upon  the  table,  to  check  the 
doubts  of  any  chance  intruder." 
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LETTER  IV. 


X  Seville 


An  unexpected  event  has^  since  my  last, 
thrown  the  inhabitants  of  this  town  into  raptures 
of  joy.  The  bulHights  which,  by  a  royal  or- 
der^ had  been  discontinued  for  several  years, 
were  lately  granted  to  the  wishes  of  the  people. 
The  news  of  the  most  decisive  victory  could 
not  have  more  elated  the  spirits  of  the  Andar 
lusians,  or  roused  them  into  greater  activity. 
No  time  was  lost  in  making  the  necesss^ry  pre- 
parations. In  the  course  of  a  few  weeks  all 
was  ready  for  the  exhibition,  while  every  heart 
beat  high  with  joyful  expectation  of  the  ap- 
pointed day  which  was  to  usher  in  the  favourite 
amusement. 

You  should  be  told,  however,  that  Seville  is 
acknowledged,  on  all  hands,  to  have  carried 
these  fights  to  perfection.  To  her  school  of 
bullmanship  that  art  owes  all  its  refinements. 
Bull-fighting  is  considered  by  many  of  our  young 
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^  men  of  fashion  a  high  and  becoming  accom* 
plishment ;  and  mimicking  the  scenes  of  the 
amphitheatre  forms  the  chief  amusement 
among  boys  of  all  ranks  in  Andalusia.  The 
boy  who  personates  the  most  important  cfaarac'^ 

l\  ter  of  the  drama — the  buH— is  furnished  witli 
a  large  piece  of  boards  armed  in  front  with  4he 
natural  weapons  of  the  animal,  and  having 
Jiandles  fastened  to  the  lower  surface.  By  the 
last  the  boy  keeps  the  machine  steady  on  the 
top  of  the  head,  and  with  ^he  former  he  un^^ 
mercifully  pushes  such  of  his  antagbnists  aift 
are  not  dextrous  enodgh  to  evade,  or  6u6- 
ficieqtly  swift  to  escape  him.  The  fi^htors 
hare  sp^all  darts,  pointed  withjpins,  which  thay 
e^ideavour  to  fix  on  a  piece  of  cork  tstuok  fi^ 
m  the  horned  board,  till  at  lebgtii  1^  btkil  faUcr, 
^€Cording  to  rqle,  at  the-  toucdi:  of  a  yrmiAeik 

Otir  young  country-gentlemen  have^  a  mib^ 
stitWte/for  the  regtflajf  bull-fights-,  kniioh  morie 
approaching  to  reality.  Abput"  the  %gitiiii^ 
o!^  summer,  the  great  breeders  of  black  cattle-^ 
generally  men  of  rank  and  fortune^^Hiewd^an 
iiivitatioh'to'tfaeir  neighbours  to  1)6  present  at 
^he  ^flal  of  the  yeadihgs,.  in  ordet  io  ^select 
•those  that  are  to  be  Tefserve4  for  the 'amphi- 
theatre.; The  greatest  fci^ivity  prevails  at 
thes^  meetings,  i  A  temporary  scaffolding  is 
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raised  rou&d  the  walls  q(  a  very  large  court, 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  ladies .  The  gen^ 
ilemea  attend  on  hcorseback,  dressed  Ju  short 
h^om  Jackets,  of  silk,  chintz,  or  dimity^  the 
8le6¥0s  Knit  which  are  not  sewed  to  the  body^ 
iKit  laced  with  broiid  ribbons  of  a  i^uitable 
edloiir^:  swelling  not  migracefully  round  the  top 
^f  ^ihef  skaulders.  A  profusion  of  hanging  but- 
tons, either  silver  or  gold,  mostly  silver  gilt, 
twinkle  in  numerous  rows  round  the  wifists 
^  both  ^exes.  The  isaddles,  called  Albardme^, 
to  4istiaguish  them  from  the  peak- saddle, 
which  is  seldom  used  in  Andalusia,  rise 
about  a  foot  before  and  behind  in  a  triangular 
ths4>e*  The  stirrups  are  iron  boxes,  open  on 
h^h  sides,  ^nd  affording  a  complete  rest  the 
wh^le  length  of  the  foot.  Both  country-people 
wid^gentleMen  liding  in  these  saddles,  use  the 
stirrupil  s6  short,  that,  in  defiance  of  alt  th^ 
.Yitles  of  manage,  the  knees  and  ti>es  project 
fro^  the  side  of  the  horse,  and,  when  gallop^ 
i*g,  the  rider  appears  to  kneel  on  its  back*  A 
white  beaver-hat,  of  rather  more  than  two  feet 
4ktneteri  fastened  under  the  chin  by^  iibbon, 
was  till  lately  worn  at  these  sports,  and  is  still 
tksi4-  by  the  •  horsemen^  at  the  public  exhibi*- 
(ions ;  but  the  Montera  is  now  prevalent.  I  find 
ll  difficult  to  describe  this  part  of  the  national 
dress  without  the  aid  of  a  drawing.    Imagiiie, 
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however^  a  bishop's  mitre  inverted,  and  closed 
on  the  side  intended  to  receive  the  head.  Con- 
ceive the  two  points  of  the  mitre  so  shortened 
that,  placed  downwards  on  the  skull,  they 
should  scarcely  cover  the  ears.  Such  is  our 
national  cap.  Like  Don  Quixote's  head-piece, 
the  frame  is  made  of  paste-board.  Externally 
it  is  black  velvet,  ornamented  with  silk  firogs 
and  tassels  of  the  same  colour. 

.  Each  of  the  cavaliers  holds  a  lance,  twelve 
feet  in  length,  headed  with  a  three-edged  steel 
point.  This  weapon  is  .called  Garrocka,  and  it 
is  used  by  horsemen  whenever  they  have  to 
contend  with  the  bulls  either  in  the  fields  or 
the  amphitheatre.  The  steel,  however,  is 
sheathed  by  two  strong  leather  rings,  which 
are  taken  off  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of 
the  bull,  and  the  sort  of  wound  which  is.  in- 
tended. On  the  present  occasion  no  mo^e 
than  half  an  inch  of  steel  is  uncovered.  Dou- 
ble  that  length  is  allowed  in  the  amphitheatre ; 
though  the  spear  is  not  intended  to  kill  or  dis- 
able the  animal,  but  to. keep  him  off  by  the 
painful  pressure  of  the  steel  on  a  supei^ial 
wound.  Such,  however,  is  the  violence  of  the 
bulls  when  attacking  the  horses,  that  I  once 
saw  the  blunt  spear  I  have  described,  run 
along  the  neck  into  the  body  of  the  beast  and 
kill  him  on.  the  spot     But  this  is  a  rare  occur- 
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rence,  and  ^oul  play  was  suspected  on  the  part 
of  the  man,  who  seems  to  hare  used  more  steel 
than  the  lance  is  allowed  to  be  armed  with. 
.  The  company  being  assembled  in  and  round 
the .  rural  arena,  the  one-year-old .  bulls  are 
singly  let  in  by  the  herdsmen.  .  It  might  be 
supposed,  that  animals  so  young  would  be 
frightened  at  the  approach  of  the  horseman 
couching  his  spear  before  their  eyes ;  but  our 
Andalusian  breeders  expect  better  things  from 
their  favourites.  A  young  bull  must  attack 
the  horseman  twice,  bearings  the  point  of  the 
spear  on  his  neck,  before  he  is  set  apart  for  the 
bloody  honours  of  the  amphitheatre.  Such  as 
flinch  from  the  trial  are  instantly  thrown  down 
by  the  herdsmen,  and  prepared  for  the  yoke 
on  the  spot. 
These  scenes  are  often  concluded  with  a 

*  irrbre  cruel  sport,  named  Derribar.  A  strong 
bull  is  driven  from  the  herd  into  the  open  field, 
where  he  is  pursued  at  full  gallop  by  the  whole 
band  of  horsemen.    The  Spanish  bull  is  a  fleet 

r.  %imal,  and  the  horses  find  it  difficult  to  keep 
up  with  him  at  the  first  onset.  When  he  be- 
gins, however,  to  slack  in  his  course,  the  fore- 
most spearman,  couching  his  lance,  and  aiming 
obliquely  at  the  lower  part  of  the  spine,  above 
the  haunches,  spurs  his  horse  to  his  utmost 
speed,  and,  passing  the  bull,  inflicts  a  wound. 
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which,  being  exceedingly  painful,  makes  him 
tviEice^  loi^  his  balance,  and  coma  down  with  a 
tremendcms  fell.  The  shock  is  so  violent  that 
the  'bull  seems  unable  to  rise  for  some  time. 
It  is  hardly  liecessary  to  observe,  that  such 
feats'  require  an  uncommon  degree  of  horse- 
manship, and  the  most  complete  presence  of 
mind.      '      * 

Oiir  town  itself  abounds  in  amusements  of 
this  kind,  where  the  professional  bull-fighters 
learn  their  art,  and  the  amateurs  feast  their 
eyes,  occasionally  joining  in  the  sport  with  the 
vdry  lol^rest  of  the  people.  You  miist  know, 
by  the  way,  that  our  town  corporation  enjoy 
the  privilege  of  being  our  sole  and  exclusive 
butchers.  They  alone  hai^e  a  right  to  kill  and  " 
sell  meat;  \\rhich,  coming  through  their. noble 
\  hands,  (for  this  municipal  government  ^^  4ii|^ 
J  tailed  m  the  first  Andalusian  feimilies)  is  W^ 
worst  ana^  dearest  in  the  whole  kingdotn.  Two 
droves  of  lean  cattle-*afft  *  brought  every  weiek 
to  k  large!  slaughter-iiousei  (d^matadero)  which 
stands  between  one  of  the  city  gates  and  t 
suburb  ofSan.  Bernardo,  To  walk  in  that 
neighbourhood  whAi  the  cattle  approach  is 
dangerous ;  for,  i^otwithstanding  the  emaciated 
condition  of  the  animals,  and  though  many  are 
oxen  and  caws,  a  crowd  is  sure  to  collect  on 
the  plain,  and  by  the  waving  of  their  cloaks,  and 


. 
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their  fing^r^^  they*  generally  Succeed  ift  dj^r 
persiiD^  the  drovje,  in  order,  .to  $ii^^  <yjit  thft 
fieit^t  for  thMr  amusMaeat  Nothnag  b4t 
the  Spanish ,  cl^ak  is  us^d  fyfx  f hejse  ot^casicmi 
Holding  it  gracefially  at  arm's  kn^th.bdbre 
the.  body,  so  as  to  qOnceal  tn6  person  from  the 
brea&t  to  the  fe&fi,  thjey  way^  it  in  thie  eyi^s  <)f 
^he  animal,  shaking  their  beads  with  i»\airjiQf 
•defiance^  and  generaWy  exiling  out.  Hal,  Tqtq^ 
Toro!  Th^:b«ll  pa:use§ii  a  mpqaent  be&re^  h# 
rushes  upan  the  nearest  ohj^t  It  ii^si^d^ 
that  he  shuts. his  ^y^.at  th$  imstantof pushiiig 
mth  his  hflims.  The  ii^n  l|eti|||b£  hijs^  <2lo;^  ii^ 
tlw*:s.t  dh^eti^r^f  ait  over  ipe  hwd  oftl^^e 
animal,  white  he  glapws  )^  bqdy  to  the^ifeft, 
yfyt  iwhen  the  bull,  led  forward  ;liy:thi$i  origi^?^ 
impuUe»  iftustjun  an.a/eiw  ^ferd4  withioiit.  b^r 
ing  abje  to  tuw  p^k«  his  adversary,  whom* 
ilpQin  .wheeling  rdund,  hfii  finds,  prepared,  to 
delude:  him  as  bef<)rei  This  spprt  ii|  exceedr 
iogly  lively ;  and  wlisen  pxa^jsed  by  profiqieiife, 
«ejidom  '  attended .  with  danger.  Jt.  is  called 
Cap^Q.  The  whole  population,  of  San  Berjiardo^ 
fnen,  wemen,  and  children,  are*  adepts  ki^thi^ 
^rt-  Within  the  w^alla  of  the  slaughter^hQuse, 
however,  is  the  place  where  the  buU-fighterp 
by  profession  are  allowed  to  improve  them- 
selves,     A  member  of  the  town  corporation 
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presides,  and  admits,  gratis,  his  friends ;  among 
whom,  notwithstanding  the  filth  natural  to 
Buch  places,  ladies  do  not  disdain  to  appear. 
The  Matadero  is  so  well  known  as  a  school  for 
bull-fighting,  that  it  bean^  the  cant  appellation 
of  Hie  Calkge.  Many  of  our  first  noblesse  hare 
frequented  no  other  school.  Fortunately,  thid 
fashion  is  wearing  away.  Yet  we  have  often 
seen  Vicicount  Miranda,  the  head  of  o&e  of  the 
proudest  families  di  the  proud  city  of  Cordova, 
step  into  the  public  amphitheatre,  and  kill  a 
bull  with  his  own  hand.  This  gentleman  had 
reared  up  one  of  his  favourite  animals,  and  ac- 
customed hiiyMJimalk  into  his  parlour,  to  the 
great  constertatinir  of  the  company.  ^"Vfae 
bull,  however,  onee,  in  a  surly  mood,  forgot  % 
his  acquired  tameness,  and  gored  one  of  the 
servants  to  death;  in  consequence  of  which  his 
master  was  compelled  to  kill  him. 

That  Spanish  gentlemen  fight  in  public  with 
bulls,  I  suppose  you  have  heard  or  read.     But 
this  does  not  regularly  take  place,  except  at 
the  coronation  of  our  kingig,  and  in  their  pre-  ' 
sence.     Such  noblemen  as  are  able  to  engage 
in  the  perilous  sport,  volunteer  their  services 
for  the  sake  of  the  reward,  which  is  some  va- 
luable place  under  government,  if  they  prefer  ' 
it  to  an  order  of  Knighthood.    They  appear  on  " 
horseback,  attended  by  the  first  professional  ' 
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fighters,  on  foot,  and  use  short  spears  with  a 
broad  blade,  called  Rganes. 

A  B^l-day^  (Dia  de  Toros),  as  it  is  emphati- 
cally called  at  Seville,  stops  all  public  and  pn^ 
vate  business.  On  the  preceding  afternoon; 
the  amphitheatre  is  thrown  open  to  all  sorts 
of  people  indiscriminately.*  Bands  of  military 
music  enliven  the  bustling  scene.  The  seats 
are  occupied  by  such  as  wish  to  see  the  prb-^ 
menade  on  the  arena,  round  which  the  ladies 
parade  in  their  carriages,  while  every  man  seems 
to  take  pleasure  in  moving  on  the  same  spot 
where  the  .fierce  combat  is  to  take  place  within 
a  few  hours.  The  spirits  of  the  company  are, 
in  fitf^t,  pitched  up  by  anticipation  to  the  gay, 
^oisy,  and- bold  temper  of  the  future  sport. 

Our  amphitheatre  is  one  of  the  largest  and 
handsomest  in  Spain.  A  great  part  is  built  of 
stone ;  but,  from  want  of  money,  the  rest  is 
wood.  From  ten  to  twelve  thousand  specta- 
tors may  be  accommodated  with  seats.  These 
rise,,  uncovered,  from  an  elevation  of  about 
eight  feet  above  the  arena,  and  are  finally 
crowned  by  a  gallery,  from  whence  the  wealthy 
behold  the  fights,  free  from  the  inconveniences 
of  the  weather.  The  lowest  tier,  however,  is 
preferred  by  young  gentlemen,  as  affording  a 
clearer  view  of  the  wounds  inflicted  on  the 
bull.     This  tier  is  protected  by  a   parapet. 
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stro&g  fences  six  feet  high,  is  ereefed 
round  the  arena,  leaving  a  space  of  aboi;^ 
t^renty  betwecsn  its  .area  and  the  lower  se&ts. 
Qpewngs,  adpitting  a  man  side-^wiiiys,  are 
poade  in  tiiis;  fence,  to  allow  the  meu  on  foot  an 
escape  when  closdy  pursued  by.  the  bull* 
Tbey>  ^wever,  most  generally  leap  over  it, 
with  uncommon  agility.  But  bulls  of  a  certain 
breed,  will  not  be  left  behind,  and  they  lite- 
rally clear  the  .fiance.  Falling  info  the  vacant 
space  before  the  seats,  the  animal  runs  abou|; 
till  one  of  the  gate$  is  opened,  through  which 
h^  is  easily  drawn  back  to  the  arena. 
/  Few  among  the  lower  classes  retire  to  their 
beds  oA  the  eve  of  ^Bull-day.  From  midnight 
they  pour  down  the  streets  Leading  to  the  Am<- 
pbHheatre,  in  the  most  riotous  and  offensive 
maimer,  to  be  present  at  the  Encierro — sbut¥ 
ting-in  of  the  bulls— which  being  performed 
at  the  break  of  day,  is  allowed  to  be  se^i 
without  paying  for  seats.  These  animals  are 
conducted  from  their  native  fields  to  a  large 
plain  in  the  neighbourhood  ^  of  Seville,  from 
whence  eighteen,  the  number  exhibited,  daily 
during  the  feasts,  are  led  to  the  amphitheatre 
on  the  appointed  day,  that  long  confinement 
may  not  break  down  their  fierceness.  This 
operation  has  something  extremely  wild  in  its 
character.    ^11  the  amateurs  of  the   town  are 
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%een,  on  horseback  with  their  lances,  hasten^ 
ing  towards  Tablada,  the  spot  where  the  bulls 
are  kept  at  large.  The  herdsmen,  on  foot, 
collect  the  victims  of  the  day  into  a  drove ; 
tbis  they  do  by  means  of  tame  oxen,  called 
CabestroSy  taught  to  be  led  by  a  halter,  carrying, 
tied  round  their  neck,  a  large  deep-sounding 
bell,  with  a  wooden  clapper.  What  the  habit 
of  following  the  bells  of  the  leaders  fails  to  do, 
the  cracking  of  the  herdsmen's  slings  is  sure  to 
perform,  when  the  animals  are  not  driven  to 
madness.  The  hopsemen^  besides,  stand  on  all 
sides  of  the  drove  till  they  get  it  into  a  round 
trot.  Thus  they  proceed  to  within  half  a  mile 
of  the  amphitheatre.  At  that  distance  a  path 
is  closed  up  on  both  sides,  with  stout  poles, 
tied  horizontally  across  upright  stakes  —  a 
feeble  rampart,  indeed,  against  the  fury  of  a 
herd  of  wild  bulls.  Yet  the  Sevillian  mob, 
though  fully  aware  of  the  ^Jlanger,  are  mad 
enough  to  take  pleasure  in  exposing  themselves: 
The  intolerable  noise  in  my  street,  and  the 
invitation  of  a  Member  of  the  Maestranza — a 
corporate  association  of  noblemen,  whose  ob- 
ject  is  the  breeding  and  breaking  of  horses, 
and  who  in  this  town  enjoy  the  exclusive  pri- 
tifege  of  giving  bull-feasts  to  the.  public — ^^in- 
duced  me,  during  the  last  season,  to ^  get  up 
one  morning  with  the  dawn,  and  take  my  stand 
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at  the  amphitbeatre,  where*  -from  their  private 
gallery,  I  eoounanded  a  view  of  the  plain  ly*- 
isxg  between  the  river  Guadalquivir  and  that 
b.uildiiig« 

At  the  distant  sound  pf  the  oxen's  bells, 
shoals  of  people  wer«  seen  driving  wil% 
over  the  plain,  like  cloudf  before  a  strong  gale. 
Ot^  could  read  in  their  ipotions,  a  struggle  be- 
tween fear  on  onej^ide,  and  vanity  and  habit  on 
ithe  other.  Now  theya]:^roac^ed  the  palisad^f 
now  t^ey  ran  to  a  more  distant  spot  Many 
cMmbed  up  the  trees,  whil^  the  more  daring  or 
fpol-hardy,  kept  their  station  on  what  they  es« 
teemed  a  post  of  honour.  As  our  view  was  ter* 
minated  by  a  narrow  pass  between  the  river  and 
the  ancient  ;tower  called  del  Oro,  or  Golden,  the 
cavalcade  broke  upon  us  with  great  e^pt^  .  It 
lEipproached  at  full  gallop.  The  leading  horse- 
mec^  now  confined  within  the  palisades,  $ind 
having  the  whole  herd  at  their  heels,  were 
obliged  to  run.  for  their  lives*  Few,  however, 
ventured  on  this  desperate  service^  and  their 
grea^st  force  was  in  the  rear.  The  herdsmen 
dinging  to  the  necks  of  the  oxen,  in  order  to 
keep  pace  with  the  horses,  appeared,  to  an 
unpractised  ^ye,  doomed  to  inevitable  d^tru^- 
tion.  The  cries  of  the  multitude,  the  mq^ 
of  numberless  hofns,  made  of  the  fa(^QW  a^^m^ 
of  a  large  species  of  thistle,   thersfarUt  mA 
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penetrating  whistling,  whicli  seems  'most  to 
Harass  and  enrage  the  bulls,  together  with  the 
confused  and  rapid  motion  of  the  scene,  could 
hardly  be  endured  without  a  degree  of  dizzi- 
ness.    It  often  happens,   that  the  boldest  of 
the  mob  succeed  in  decoying  a  bull  from  the 
drove;  but  I  was,  this  time,  fortunate  enough 
to  see  them  safely  lodged  in  the  Tvril — a  small 
teourt  divided  inta  a  series  of  compartments 
with  df op-gates,  in  the  fomi  of  sluices,  into 
^tHnfeh  they  are '  succtesively  goaded  from  a 
'fdin^undifig  ^aflery,  andiodged  isingly  till  the 
titoe  ^  letting  them  loose  upon  the  arena. 
7  THie  ctrstom  of  this  town  requires  that  a'  bull  ^ 
^W  given  to  t§ie  populace  immediately  after  the 
^Jf^tMwg-id  '  The  irregular  fight  thAt  ensues  is 
|)erfedtly  diisgusiiBg  and  shocking.     The  only 
tn^'  1  have  witnessed  it,  the  area  of  the  ^«Ji- 
fi{ii11ieatf€(  was  actually  crowded  with  peoplte, 
•^fedth  on  horse  and  foot.      Fortunately  their 
mrmberiB  distracted  the  animal :  on  whatever 
)aide  he  charged,  -large  masses  rah  before  him,  on 
^^Irtiich  he  would  have  made^  a  dreadftil  havock, 
<^lbatforthe  multitude  whieh  drew  his  attention 
5to  ^anathcr  spot;     Yet  one  5f  the  crdwd,  evi- 
^etifky  in  a  state  of  ihtoxneation,  who  stood  sti^l 
MM^rellife  bull,  wias  tossed  up  to  a  great  heig^, 
i9StiA  fl^ll  iipt)ais8ntly  dead.     He  mfouM  have  been 
'  f^rdS^  pieces  befcwre  our  eyes,  had^  not  the 

L  2 
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herdsmen  and  some  other  good  fighters  drawn 
laway  the  beast  with  their  cloaks. 

Such  horrors  are  frequent  at  these  irregular 
fights ;  yet  neither  the  cruelty  of  the  sport,  nor 
the  unnecessary  danger  to  which  even  the  most 
expert  bull-fighters  expose  their  lives,  nor  the 
debauch  and  profligacy  attendant  on  such  ex- 
hibitions, are  sufficient  to  rouse  the  zeal  of  our 
fanatics  against  them.  Our  popular  preachers 
have  succeeded  twice,  within  my  recollection, 
in  shutting  up  the  theatre.  I  have  myself  seen 
a  friar  with  a  crucifix  in  his  hand,  stop  at  its 
door,  at  the  head  of  an  evening  procession,  and^ 
during  a  considerable  part  of  the  performance, 
conjure  the  people,  as  they  valued  their  souls^ 
not  to  venture  into  that  abode  of  sin ;  but  I 
never  heard  from  these  holy  guardians  of  morals 
the  leaist  observation  against  bull-fighting :  and 
even  our  high-flyers  in  devotion  —  the  Philip- 
piam*,  whom  we  might  call  our  Methodists^ 
allow  all,  except  clergymen,  to  attend  these 
bloody  scenes,  while  they  deny  absolution  to 
any  who  do  not  renounce  the  play. 

Before  quitting  the  amphitheatre  I  was  taken 
by  my  friend  to  the  gallery  from  which  the 
bulls  were  being  goaded  into  their  separate 
stalls.     As  it  stands  only   two  or  three  feet 

-     -    -    —  -   - '-  — — - — — — ■ — —  -        ..        .       I.  ■  ■    - 

*  *  See  Letter  III.  page  89. 
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above  their  heads,  1  could  not  but  feel  a  degree' 
of  terror  at  such  a  close  view  of  those  fiery 
savage  eyes,  those  desperate  efforts  to  reach 
the  beholders,  accompanied  by  repeated  and 
ferocious  bellowings.  There  is  an  intelligence 
and  nobleness  in  the  lion  that  makes  him  look 
much  less  terrific  in  his  den.  I  saw  the  Divisa, 
a  bunch  of  ribbons  tied  to  a  barbed  steel 
point,  stuck  into  the  bulls'  necks.  It  is  in- 
tended to  distinguish  the  breeds  by  different 
combinations  of  colours,  which  are  stated  in* 
handbills,  sold  about  the  streets  like  your 
court-calendars  before  the  assizes. 

Ten  is  the  appointed  hour  to  begin  the  morn- 
ing exhibition ;  and  such  days  are  fixed  upon 
as  will  not,  by  a  long  church-service,  prevent 
the  attendance  of  the  canons  and  prebendaries, 
who  choose  to  be  present ;  for  the  chapter,  in 
a  body,  receive  a  regular  invitation  from  the 
Macstranza.  Such,  therefore,  as  have  secured 
seats,  may  stay  at  home  till  the  tolling  of  the 
great  bell  announces  the  elevation  of  the  host 
— a  ceremony  which  takes  place  near  the  con- 
clusion of  the  daily  morning  service. 

The  view  of  the  Seville  amphitheatre,  when 
full,  is  very  striking.  Most  people  attend  in 
the  Andalusian  dress,  part  of  which  I  have  al- 
ready described.  The  colour  of  the  men's 
cloaks,  which  are  of  silk,  in  the  fine  season, 
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varies  from  purple  to  gcarlet.  The  short  loose 
jackets  of  the  men  display  the  most  lively 
hues,  and  the  white  veils  which  the  females 
generally  wear  at  these  meetings,  tell  beauti- 
folly  with  the  rest  of  their  gay  attire. 

'The  clearing  of  the  arena,  on  which  a  multitude 
lounges  till  the  last  moment,  is  part  of  the  show,, 
and  has  the  appropriate  appellation  of  Despeja. 
This  is  performed  by  a  regiment  of  infantry. 
The  soldiers  entering  at  one  of  the  gates  in  a 
column,  display  their  ranks,  at  the  sound  of 
martial  music,  and  sweep  the  people  before 
them  as  they  march  across  the  ground.  This 
done,  the  gates  are  closed,  the  soldiers  perform 
some  evolutions,  in  which  the  commanding 
officer  is  expected  to  shew  his  ingenuity,  till^ 
having  placed  his  men  in  a  convenient  posi- 
tion»  they  disband  in  a  moment,  and  hide  them*' 
selves  behind  the  fence. 

The  band  of  Toreros  (bull-fighters),  one  half  in 
blue,  the  other  in  scarlet  cloaks,  now  advance 
in  two  lines  across  the  arena,  to  make  obeisance 
to  the  president.  Their  number  is  generally 
twelve  or  foiirteen,  including  the  two  Mata- 
dores,  each  attended  by  an  assistant  called  Me-^ 
diaespada  (demi-sword).  Close  in  their  rear 
follow  the  Picadores  (pikemen)  on  horseback^ 
wearing  scarlet  jackets  trimmed  with  fiulver 
lace.    The  shape  of  the  horsemen's  jackets  re- 
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wmbles  thot^  in  uee  among  the  English  post* 
boys.  As  a  protection  to  the  legs  and  thighs^ 
they  hav$  strong  leather  overalls,  stuffed  to  an 
enormous  size  with  soft  browii  p^^r — ^a  sub- 
stance whidi  is  said  to  offer  great  resistance  to 
the  buirs  horns.     After  making  their  bow  to 

• 

the  president,  the  horsemen  take  their  post  in 
a  line  to  the  left  of  the  gate  which  is  to  let  in 
the  bulls,  standing  in  the  direction  of  the  bar^ 
rier  at  the  distance  of  thirty  or  forty  paces 
feoaa  each  other.  The  fighters  on  foot,  without 
any  weapon  or  means  of  defence,  except  their 
cloaks,  wait,  not  far  from  the  horses,  ready  to 
give  assistance  to  the  pikemen.  Evefy  thing 
being  thus  in  readiness,  a  eonstable,  in  the  an^ 
eient  Spanish  costume,  rides  up  to  the  front  of 
the  principal  gallery,  and  receives  into  his  hat 
the  key  of  the  Toril  or  bull's  den,  which  the 
president  flings  from  the  balcony.  Scarcely 
has  the  constable  delivered  the  key  under  the 
steward^s  gallery,  -Whetx,  at  the  \<raving  of  the 
presidents  handkerchief,  the  bugles  sound 
amid  a  storm  of  applause,  the  gates  are  flung 
open,  and  the  first  bull  rushes  into  the  amphi- 
theatre. I  i^all  describfe  what,  on  the  day  I 
aHude  to,  our  connoisseurs  deemed  an  inter- 
esting fi^t,  and  if  you  imagine  it  repeated, 
with  more  or  less  danger  and  carnage,  eight 
times  in  the  morning  and  ten  in  the  evening. 
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y cm  will  have  a  pretty  accurate  notion  of  the 
whole  performance. 

ThebuU  paused  a  moment,  and  looked  wildly 
upon  the  scene  ;  then,  taking  notice  of  the  first 
horseman,  made  a  desperate  charge  against 
him.  The  ferocious  animal  was  received  at 
the  point  of  the  pike,  which,  according  to  the 
laws  of  the  game,  was  aimed  at  the  fleshy  part 
of  the  neck.  A  dextrous  motion  of  the  bridle* 
hand  and  right  leg  made  the  horse  evade  the 
bull's  horn,  by  turning  to  the  left.  Made  fiercelr 
by  the  wound,  he  instantly  attacked  the  next 
pikeman,  whose  horse,  less  obedient  to  the 
rider,  was  so  deeply  gored  in  the  chest  that  ha 
fell  dead  on  the  spot.  The  impulse  of  the  bull's 
thrust  threw  the  rider  on  the  other  side  of  the 
horse.  An  awful  silence  ensued.  The  specwi 
tators,  rising  from  their  seats,  beheld  in  fearful 
suspense  the  wild  bull  goring  the  fallen  horse, 
while  the  man,  whose  only  chance  of  safety 
depended  on  lying  motionless,  seemed  dead  to 
all  appearance.  This  painful  scene  lasted  but 
a  few  seconds ;  for  the  men  on  foot,  by  running 
towards  the  bull,  in  various  directions,  waving 
their  cloaks  and  uttering  loud  cries,  soon  made 
him  quit  the  horse  to  pursue  them.  When  the 
danger  of  the  pikeman  was  passed,  and  he  rose 
on  his  legs  to  vault  upon  another  horse,  the 
burst  of  applause  might  be  heard  at  the  far- 
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thest  extremity  of  the  town.  Dauqtkssi  aft<i 
urged  by  revenge,  he  now  galloped ,  forth  to 
meet  the  bull.  But,  without  detailing  the 
^hocking  fights  that  followed,  I  shall  only 
mention  that  the  ferocious  animal  attacked  the 
horsemeji  ten  successive  times,  wounded  four 
horses  and  killed  two.  One  of  these  noble 
<:;reatures,  though  wounded  in  two  places,  con- 
tinued to  face  the  bull  without  shrinking,  till 
growing  too  weak,  he  fell  down  with  the  rid^r. 
y.et  these  horses  are  never  trained  for  the 
fights ;  but  are  bought  for  the  amouiit  of  thirty 
or  forty  shillings,  when,  worn  out  with  labour, 
or  broken  by  disease,  they  are  unfit  for  any 
other  service, 

.    Affqurish  of  the  bugles  discharged  the  horse- 
men, till  the  beginning  of  the  next  combat,  and 
'  the  amusement  of  the  people  devolved  on  the 

BanderiUeros — the  same  whom  we  have  ^  hi- 
therto  seen  attentive  to  the  safety  of^  the  horse- 
men. The  Banderilla,  literally,  little  flag,  from 
which  they  take  their  name,  is  a  shaft  of  two 
feet  in  length,  pointed  with  a  barbed  steel,  and 
gaily  ornamented  with  many  sheets  of  painted 
paper,  cut  into  reticulated  coverings.  Without 
a  cloak,  and  holding  one  of  these  darts  in  each 
hand,  the  fighter  runs  up  to  the  bull,  and  stop- 
ping short  when  he  sees  himself  attacked,  he 
fixes  the  two  shafts,  without  flinging  them. 
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behind  the  homs  of  the  beaat  at  the  very  md-» 
ment  when  it  stoops  to  toss  him.  The  painful 
«dnaation  makes  the  bull  throw  up  his  head 
without  inflicting  the  intended  blow,  and  while 
he  rages  in  impotent  endeavours  to  sfe^e  off 
the  hanging  darts  that  gall  him,  the  man  has 
ftiU  leisure  to  escape*  It  is  on  these  occasions, 
when  the  Banderilleros  fail  to  fix  the  darts,  that 
they  require  their  surprising  swiftness  of  foot. 
Being  without  the  protection  of  a  cloak,  they 
are  obliged  to  take  instantly  to  flight.  The 
bull  follows  them  at  full  gallop;  and  I  have 
seen  the  man  leap  the  barrier,  so  closely  pur* 
sued  by  the  enraged  brute,  that  it  seemed  as 
if  he  had  sprung  up  by  placing  the  feet  ott 
its  head.  Townsend  thought  it  was  literally 
so.  Some  of  the  darts  are  set  with  squibs  and 
crackers.  The  match,  a  piece  bf  tinder,  made 
of  a  dried  fungus,  is  so  fitted  to  the  barbed 
point,  that,  rising  by  the  pressure  which  makes 
it  penetrate  the  skin,  it  touches  the  train  of 
tile  fireworks.  The  only  object  of  this  ]^efine• 
liient  of  cruelty  is,  to  confuse  the  bull's  instinc^ 
tive  powers,  and,  by  making  him  completely 
frantic,  to  diminish  the  danger  of  the  Matador^ 
who  is  never  so  exposed  as  when  the  beast  is 
collected  enough  to  meditate  the  attack. 

At  the  waving  of  the  president's  handker* 
chiefs  the  bugles  sounded  the  death-signal,  and 
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tkef'  Mafad&r  came  forward.  Pepe  Titi^,  ih^ 
jJride  of  this  town,  and  certainly  one  of  tb6 
most  gracefiil  and  dextrous  fighters  that  Spain 
has  ever  produced,  having  flung  off  Ms  eloak, 
approached  the  bull  with  a  quick,  light,  and 
fearless  step.  In  his  left  hand  he  held  a 
square  piece  of  red  cloth,  spread  upon  a  staff 
about  two  feet  in  length,  and  in  hi$  right  a 
broad  sword  not  much  longer;  His  attendants 
iipllowed  him  at  a  distance.  Facing  the  bol^ 
Within  six  or  eight  yards,  he  presented  the 
Fed  flafg,  keeping  his  body  partially  concealed 
behind  it,  and  the  sword  entirely  out  of  view. 
The  bull  rushed  against  the  red  cloth,  and  Out 
hero  slipped  by  his  side  by  a  slight  circular 
ipotion,  while  the  beast  passed  under  the  luw 
which  the  Matador  held  in  the  first  dirfectioni 
tMhe  had  evaded  th*  horns.  Enraged  by  this 
deception,  and  unchecked  by  any  painM  sen^* 
satiod,  the  bull  collected  all  his  strength  for  a 
desperate  charge.  Pepe  lUo  now  levelled  fhls 
sword,  aft  the  left  side  of  the  bulFs  neck,  wdA, 
tiynrn^gupon  his  right  foot  as  the  animal  a^ 
prc^chod  him,  ran  the  weapon  nearly  up  to  the 
hilt  into  its  body.  The  bull  staggered,  tot- 
ter^, and  dropped  gently  upon  his  4>ent  legs; 
but  had-^  yet  too  mueh  life  in  hira  for  any  ttiaa 
to  venture  near  with  safety. — The  unfortunate 
^I4io  has  since  perished  from  a  wound  inflicted 
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by  a  bull  in  a  similar  state.  The  Matador  oK-: 
served,  for  one  or  two  minutes,  the  signs  of 
approaching  death  in  the  fierce  animal  now 
crouching  before  him,  and  at  his  bidding,  an 
attendant  crept  behind  the  bull  and  struck  him 
dead,  by  driving  a  small  poniard  at  the  join- 
ture of  the  spine  and  the  head.  This  operation 
is  never  performed,  except  when  the  prostrate 
bull  lingers.  I  once  saw  ///o,  at  the  desire  of 
^he  spectators,  inflict  this  merciful  blow  in  a 
manner  which  nothing  but  ocular  demonstra- 
tion would  have  made  me  believe.  Taking  the 
poniard,  called  Puntilla,  by  the  blade,  he 
poised  it  for  a  few  moments,  and  jerked  it  with 
such  unerring  aim  on  the  bull's  neck,  as  he  lay 
on  his  bent  legs,  that  he  killed  the  animal  with 
the  quickness  of  lightning. 

Four  mules,  ornamented  with  large  morrice- 
bells  and  ribbons,  harnessed  a  breast,  and  draw- 
ing  a  beam  furnished  with  an  iron  hook  in  the 
middle,  galloped  to  the  place  where  the  bull 
^ay.  This  machine  being  fastened  to  a  rope 
previously  thrown  round  the  dead  animals 
horns,  he  was  swiftly,  dragged  out  of  the  am- 
phitheatre. 

I  have  now  given  you  a  more  minute,  and,  I 
trust,  more  correct  description  of  every  thing 
connected  with  the  bull-fights  than  has  ever 
be^n  drawn  by  any  traveller.  .  Townsend's  is 
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the  best  account  of  these  sports  I  0ver  met 
with;  yet  it  is  not  free  from  mistakes.  So 
difficult  is  it  to  see  distinctly  scenes  with  which 
we  are  not  familiarly  acquainted. 

The  risk  of  the  fighters  is  great,  and  their 
dexterity  alone  prevents  its  being  imminent. 
The  lives  most  exposed  are  those  of  ih^Jkfata* 
rforei  ;  and  few  of  them  have  retired  in  tinae  to  i 
avoid  a  tragical  end.  Bull-fighters  rise  from 
the  dregs  of  the  people.  Like  most  of  their 
equals,  they  unite  superstition  and  profligacy 
inltheir  character.  None  of  theni  will  venture 
upon  the  arena  without  a  scapular t/,  two  small 
square  pieces  of  cloth  suspended  by  ribbons,  on 
the  breast  and  back,  between  the  shirt  and  the 
waistcoat.  In  the  firont  square  there  is  a  print, 
on^  linen,  of  the  Virgin  Mary  —  generally,  the 
Carmel  Mary,  who  is  the  patron  goddess  of  all 
the  rogues  and  vagabonds  in  Spain.  These  ' 
scapulanes  are  bressed,  and  sold  by  the  Car- 
tnelite  Friars.  Our  gre^t  Matador^  Pepe  Illo, 
besides  the  usual  amulet,  trusted  for  safety  to 
the  patronage  of  St.  Joseph,  whose  chapel 
adjmiks  the  Seville  amphitheatre.  The  doors  of 
this  chapel  were,  during  Illo's  life,  thrown  open 
as  long  as  the  fight  continued,  the  image  of  the 
Saint  being  all  that  time  encircled  by  a  great 
number  of  lighted  wax-candles,  which  the 
devout  gladiator  provided  at  his  own  expense. 


/ 


\ 
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\  Itb^  Saint,  however,  uimiiitdftil  of  this  bdiBi%#, 
]  allowed  his  client  often  to  be  wounded,  stiiA 
I    finally  left  him  to  his  fate  at  Madrid. 

To  enjoy  the  spectacle  I  have  described,  the 
feelings  must  be  greatly  perverted ;  yfet  that 
degree  of  perversion  is  very  easily  acconi^ 
plished.  The  display  of  courage  and  addresii 
whie]^  is  made  at  these  exhibitions,  and  tht 
eoQ^tagious  nature  of  ail  emotions  in  nuimeroigfe 
«Bsepxblie3>  are  m4re  than  sufficient  to  blunt, 
in  a  short  time,  the  natural  disgust  arising 
from  the  first  view  pf  blood  and  slaughter.  If 
we  consider  that  even  the  Vestals  at  Rome 
were  passionately  fond  of  gladiatorial  shows, 
we  shall  not  be  surprised  at  the  Spanish  taste 
for  sports  which,  with  infinite  less  waste  of 
human  life,  can  give  rise  to  the  strongest 
emotions. 

The  following  instance,  with  which  I  shall 
conclude,  will  shew  you  to  what  degree  the 
passion  for  bull-fights  can  grow.  A  gentleman 
of  my  acquaintance  had,  some  years  ago,  the 
misfortune  to  lose  his  sight.  It  might  be 
supposed,  that  a  blind  man  would  avoid  the 
scene  of  his  former  enjoym^it— a  scene  wheare 
every  thing  is  addressed  to  the  eye.  This  gen- 
tleman, however,  is  a  constant  attendant  at  the 
amphitheatre.  Morning  and  evening  he  takes 
his, place  with  the  Maestranza,  of  which  he  is 
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a  member,  having  his  guide  by  his  side*  Upon 
the  appearance  of  every  bull,  he  greedily  listens 
to  the  description  of  the  animal,  and  of  all  that 
takes  place  in  the  fight.  His  mental  concep- 
tion of  the  exhibition,  aided  by  the  well-known 
cries  of  the  multitude,  is  so  vivid,  that  when  a 
burst  of  applause  allows  his  attendant  just  to 
hint  at  the  event  that  drew  it  from  the  specta- 
tors, the  unfortunate  man's  face  gleams  with 
pleasure,  and  he  echoes  the  last  dappingrof 
the  circus* 


/ 
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LETTER  V. 


Seville, 180L    . 

The  calamity  which  has  afflicted  this  town 
and  swept  away  eighteen  thousand*  of  its  in- 
habitants ♦,  will  more  than  sufficiently  account 
for  part  of  my  long  silence.  But,  during  the 
interruption  of  my  correspondence,  there  is  a 
former  period  for  which  I  owe  you  a  more 
detailed  explanation. 

My  travels  in  Spain  have  hitherto  been  as 
limited  as  is  usual  among  my  countrymen. 
The  expense,  the  danger,  and  the  great  in- 
convenience attending  a  journey,  prevent  our 
travelling  for  pleasure  or  curiosity.  Most  of 
our  people  spend  their  whole  lives  within  their 
province,  and  few  among  the  females  have  ever 
lost  sight  of  the  town  that  gave  them  birth.  I 
have,  however,  brought  home  some  of  your 
English  restlessness ;  and  as  my  dear  friend 
the  young  clergyman,  whose  account  of  himself 

*  The  yellow  fever  in  1800. 
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is  already  in  your  hands,  had  to  visit  a  very 
peculiar  spot  of  Andalusia,  I  joined  him  most 
willingly  in  his  excursion,  during  which  I  col- 
lected a  few  traits  of  oui;  national  manners, 
with  a  view  to  add  one  more  to  my  preceding 
sketches. 

My  friend's  destination  was  a  town  in  the 
mountains  or  Sierra  de  Ronda,  called  Olbera, 
or  Olvera,  for  we  m^akjC  np  difference  api  the 
pronunciation  of  the  b  and  the  v.    A  young 

»    '    *  » 

faiah  of  that  town  had  been  elected  to  a  fellowr 
ship  of  this  Colegio  Mayor ;  and  my  friend,  whp 
is  a  member  of  that  body,  was  the  appointed 
(commissioner  fdr  coUecting  the  prtiebas^  o? 
t^d'eiice,  >^hi'ch,  according  to  the  .  statute^, 
must  be  taken  at  the  birth-place  of  the  cun- 

■  \  ,    -      •     I    ?      •  .  . 

didate,  concerning  the  purity  of  his  blood  and 
family  connexions.  The  badness  of  the  ^oadis^ 
in  that  direction,  induced  us  to  make  the  whole 
journey 'on  horseback.  We  were  provided  witl^ 
the  coarse  dress  which  country  gentlemen  wear 
oh  similar  occasions — a  short  loose  jacket  and 
small-clothes  of  brown  serge ;  thick  leather 
gaiters ;  a  cloak  tied  up  in  a  roll  on  the  pom- 
mel of  the  saddle ;  and  a  stout  spencer,  orna- 
mented with  a  kind  of  patchwork  lace,  made 
of  pieces  of  various  colours,  which  is  a  favourite 
riding-dress  of  our  Andalusian  beaux.  Each 
of  us,  as  well  as  the  servant,  whose  horse  car- 
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tied  our  Kght  luggage,    was  armed  with    a 
musket,  hanging  by  a  hook,  on  a  ring  whic^ 
all  travelling-saddles  are  furnished  with  f^r  that 
purpose.    This  manner  of  travelling  is,  upon 
the  whole,    the  most  pleasant  in  Andalusia. 
Robbers  seldom  attack  people  on  horseback^ 
piTovided  they  take  oare,  as  we  did,  never .  to 
pass  any  wooded  ground  without  separating  to 
the  distance  of  a  musket^shot  from  each  oth^r. 
My  fellow-traveller  took  this  opportunity  tp 
pay  a  visit  to  som6  of  his  acquamtanee  at 
Osuna,  a  town  of  considerable  wealth,  with  a 
numerous  noblesse,  a  collegiate  churchy  and  a 
university.    At  the, end  of  our  first  day's  jour- 
ney we  -stopped  at  a  pretty  populous  village 
called  £1  ArahaL    The  inn,  though  far  frooi 
comfortat>W  in  the  English  sense  of  the  word^ 
was  not  one  of  the  worst  we  were  .doomed  ta 
endure  in  our  tour;    for  travellers  were  not 
here  obliged  to  starve  if  they  had  not  brought 
their  own  provisions ;  and  we  had  a  room  with 
a  few  broken  chairs,  a  deal  table,  and  twa  flock 
beds,  laid  upon  planks  raised  from  ^e  brick- 
floor  by  iron  trestles.    A  dish  of  ham  and  eggs 
afibrded  us  an  agreeable  and  substantial  din- 
ner, and  a  bottle  of  cheap,  but  'by  no  means 
unpleasant  wine,  made  us  forget  the  jog-trot 
of  our  day's  journey. 
We  had  joflt  felt  the  approach  of  that  pecu- 
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liar  kind  of  ennui  Avhich  lurks  in  etery  cornek 
of  an  inn,  when  the  sound  of  a  fife  and  dram^ 
with  more  of  the  sporting  and  mirthful  thatn  of 
f he  military  cfharafcter,  awdk^ned  our  curiosity; 
6ut  to  ask  a  (juestion,  even  at  the  best  8^- 
tdakfofkla  (hot6l),  you  must  either  exert  your 
Itings,  calling  the  waiter,  chamberniaid,  and 
landlord,  in  succession,  to  multiply  the  chances 
of  finding  one  disposed  to  hear  you,  or  adopt 
the  more  quiet  method  of  searching  them 
through  the  house,  beginning  at  thti  kitchen:.' 
Here,  however,  we  had  only  to  step  out  of  oai* 
room  and  we  found  ourselves  within  th6  cook's 
dominions.  The  best  country  inns,  indeed, 
consist  of  a  large  hsfll  contiguous  to  the  street 
01*  road,  and  paved  like  the  former  ^th  round 
stones.  At  one  end  of  this  hall  there  is  a  large 
hearth,  raided  about  a  foot  from  the  ground. 
A  wood-fire  is  constantly  burning  upon  it,  and 
travellers  of  all  ranks  and  degrees,  who  do  not 
prefer  moping  in  Cheir  cold,  unglazed  rooms, 
are  glad  to  take  a  seat  near  it,  whe^e  they 
^oy>  gratis,  the  wit  and  humour  of  carriers, 
coachmen,  and  clowns,  and  a  close  view  af  the 
hostess  or  her  maid,  dressing  successively  in 
the  same  frying-pan^  iiow  an  ornelet  of  eggS' 
andf  oniohs,  no^  a  dish  of  dried  fish  with  oil 
ajstA  love-apples,  or  it  may  be  the  limbs  of  a 
m^h,  fowl,  yj^hi^th  hvit  a  few^  moments  before 
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had  been  strutting  about  the  house.  The  doors 
of  the  bed-rooms,  as  well  as  that  of  the  stable- 
yard,  all  open  into  the  hall.  Leaving  a  suffi- 
cient space  for  carriages  and  horses  to  cross 
from  the  front  door  to  the  stables,  the  Spanish 
carriers,  or  harrieros,  who  travel  in  parties  of 
twenty  or  thirty  men  and  double  that  number 
of  mules,  range  themselves  at  night  along  the 
walls,  each  upon  his  large  packsaddle,  with 
no  other  covering  but  a  kind  of  horse-cloth, 
called  manta,  which  they  use  on  the  road  to 
keep  them  dvf  and  warm  in  winter. 

Into  this  truly  common-hall  were  we  brought 
by  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  soon  learned 
from  one  of  the  loungers  who  sauntered  about 
it,    that  a  company  of  strolling- players  were 
in  a  short  time  to  begin  their  performance. 
This  was  good  news  indeed  for  us,  who,  un- 
willing to  go  early  to  bed  with  a  certainty  of 
not  being  allowed  to  sleep,  dreaded  the  close 
of  approaching  night.     The  performance,  we 
were  told,  was  to  take  place  in  an  open  court, 
where  a  cow-house,  open  in  front,  afforded  a 
convenient  situation  both  for  the  stage  and  the 
dressing-room  of  the  actors.     Having  each  of 
us  paid  the  amount  of  a  penny  and  a  fraction, 
we  took  our  seats  under  a  bright  starry  sky, 
muffled  np  in  our  cloaks,    and  perfectly  un- 
mindful of  the  danger  which  might  arise  from 
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the  extreme  airiness  of  the  theatre.,  A  horri- 
bly screaming  fiddle,  a  grumbling  violoncello, 
and  a  deafening  French-horn,  composed  the 
band.  The  drop-curtain  consisted  of  four 
counterpanes  sewed  together;  and  the  scenes, 
which  were  red  gambroon  curtains,  hanging 
loose  ifrom  a  frame,  and  flapping  in  the  wind, 
let  us  into  the  secrets  of  the  dressing-room, 
where  the  actors,  unable  to  afford  a  different 
person  for  every  character,  multiplied  them- 
selves by  the  assistance  of  the  tailor. 

The  play  was  El  Diablo  Predkador — '*  The 
Devil  turned  Preacher" — ouq  of  the  numerous 
dramatic  compositions  published  anonymously 
during  the  latter  part  of  the  Austrian  dynasty. 
The  character  of  this  comedy  is  so  singular, 
and  so  much  of  the  public  mind  may  be  learned 
from  its  popularity  all  over  the  country,  that  I 
will  give  you  an  abstract  of  the  plot. 
-  The  hero  of  the  play,  designated  in  the  Dra- 
matis Person 8B  by  the  title  oi  primer  galan  (first 
gallant),  \b  Lucifer y  who,  dressed  in  a  suit  of 
black  velvet  and  scarlet  stockings— the  appro- 
priate stage-dress  of  devils,  of  whatever  rank . 
and  station — appears  in  the  first  scene  mounted 
upon  a  griffin,  summoning  his  confidant  -46- 
modeus  out  of  a  trap,  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
dangercto  which  the  newly -established  order  of 
S^aint  Francis  exposed  the  whole  kingdom  of 
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darknei^s. ,  Italy  (according  to  the  arch-demon) 
was  overrun  with  mendicant  friars ;  aa^  ^^60 
Liicea,  the  scene  of  tiie  pl^y,  -where  they  had 
met  with  a  sturdy  opposition,  might,  he  fearedi: 
consent  to  the  building  of  a  Franciscan  con- 
vent, the  foundations  of  which  were  already 
laid.  Lucifer,  therefore,  determines  to  assist 
^the  Lucchese  in  dislodging  his  cowl^  enemies 
from  that  town;  and  he  sends  Asmodeus  to 
Spain  upon  a  similar  service.  The  chief  en-^ 
gine  he  puts  in  mbtion  is  Ludavico,  a  Wealthy 
arid  hard-hearted  man,  who  had  just  married 
Octavia,  a  paragon  of  virtue  and  beauty,  thus 
cruelly  sacrificed  by  her  feither's  ambition^ 
Feliciana,  a  cousin  of  Octavia,  and  the  object 
of  her  early  affection,  availing  himself  of  the 
husband's  ignorance  of  their  now-broken  fen- 
gagement,  makes  his  appearance  at  Lucca 
with  the  determination  of  seducing  the  bride 
and  taking  revenge  on  Ludovico.  The  Gtutr- 
dian  of  the  new  convent  of  Saint  Francis,  being 
obliged  by  the  rule  of  his  order  to  support  the 
friars  by  daily  alms  collected  from  the  people, 
and  finding  the  inhabitants  of  Lucca  determined 
to  starve  them  out  of  their  city,  applies  to 
Ludovico  for  help.  That  wicked  man  thrusts 
the  Guardiati  and  his  lay  brother  Antolin — the 
gracioso  of  the  play  —  out  of  the  house^  to  be 
hooted  and  pelted  by   the    mob.      Nothing> 
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therefore,  is  left  for  the  friars  but  to  quit  the 
town  :  hxkd  uow^  the  poet  couaidering  Horace's 
cnle  for  sujpematur^l  iuterfereuce  as  perfectly 
applicabld  to  suoh  a  desperate  state  of  things* 
ihe  NiHo.Dias  (the  Child  God*),  and  Michaei 
He  archangel,  come  down  in  a  cloud  (you  will 
readily  conceive  thai  the  actors  at  our  humble 
tiieatre  dispensed  with  the  machinery),  and  the 
kst,  addressing  himself  to  Lucifer,  gives  him  a 
peremptory  order  to  assume  the  habit  of  Saint 
Franeis,  and  under  that  disguise  to  stop  all  the 
mischief  he  had  devised  against  Octavia,  to 
obtain  support  from  the  people  of  Lucca  for 
the  Franciseans,  and  not  to  depart  till  he  had 
built  two  convents  instead  of  the  one  he  was 
laying  to  nip  in  the  bud. 

To.  give,  as  you  say  i^  England,  the  Deyil  his 
due,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  Lucifer,  though 
now  and  then  exclaiming  against  the  severity 
of  his  punishment,  executes  his  commission 
with  e;!iemplary  zeal,  lie  presents  himself  to 
the  Guardian,  in  the  garb  of  the  order,  and 
haying  Brother  Antolln  appointed  ai?  his  at-^ 
tendant,  soon  changes  the  hearts  of  the  people, 
idnd  obtains  abundant  supplies  for  the  convent.' 
The  under-plot  proceeds  in  the  mean  time,  in- 
Y^viing  Oqtavia  in  the  most  imminent  dangers. 

*WI    ■■■■■■■  ^y       ^1  I  I    ■!>    II    ■    ■    I      I  <p    ■    I       ■     ^  <  wm^mm^^m^i^mmmM  I    ■■    ■  M    ■     ■■         <         I    — .^—W fci  ^  ^  ^ '■■  ^^^.^^pM.^— ^     i  |     ii  ^B^w^i^.^  ■  ■      , 
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She  snatches  irom  Feliciano  a  letter,  in  which 
she  had  formerly  aw)wed  her  love  to  him, 
which,  imperfectly  torn  to  pieces,  falls  into 
Ludovico's  hands,  and  induces  him  to  plan  her 
death.  To  accomplish  this  purpose,  he  takes 
her  into  the  country,  and  stabs  her  in  the  depth 
of  a  forest,  a  few  minutes  before  Monk  Luci* 
fer,  who  fairly  and  honestly  had  intended  to 
prevent  the  blow,  could  arrive  at  the  place 
with  his  lay-companion. 

To  be  thus  taken  by  surprise  puzzles  the 
ex-archangel  not  a  little.  Still  he  observes, 
that  since  Octavia's  soul  had  neither  gone  to 
heaven,  purgatory,  nor  hell,  a  miracle  was  on 
the  point  of  being  performed.  Nor  was  he 
deceived  in  this  shrewd  conjecture ;  for  the 
Virgin  Mary  descends  in  a  cloud,  and  touching 
the  body  of  Octavia,  restores  her  to  life.  Fe- 
liciano arriving  at  this  moment,  attributes  the 
miracle  to  the  two  friars ;  and  the  report  of  this 
wonder  exposes  Antolln  to  a  ludicrous  mobbing 
in  the  town,  where  his  frock  is  torn  to  pieces 
to  keep  the  shreds  as  relics.  Lucifer  now  en- 
deavours to  prove  to  the  resuscitated  wife, 
that,  according  to  the  canon  law,  her  marriage 
has  been  dissolved  by  death ;  but  she,  distrust- 
ing the  casuistry  of  that  learned  perso«?ige, 
immediately  returns  to  her  husband.  Her  un- 
willing protector  is  therefore  compelled  to  pre- 
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vent  a  second  death,  ,whtch  the  desperate  Ludo- 
vico  intehds  to  inflict  upon  j^is  too  faithful  wife. 
After  this  second  rescue  of  the  beautiful  Octa- 
via,  Lucifer  makes  a  most  edifying  address, 
urging  Ludovico  to  redeem  his  #ins,  by  giving 
alms  to  the  Franciscans.  His.  eloquence,  how-* 
ever,  making  jio  impression  upon  the  miser. 
Saint  Michael  gives  the  word  from  behind  the 
scenes,  and^  the  obdurate  man '  is  swallowed 
up  by  the  earth.  Michael  now  makes  his  ap-^ 
pearance ;  and,  upon  a  very  sensible  remon^- 
stmnce  of  Lucifer,  as  to  the  hardship  of  his 
present  case,  he  allows  the  latter  to  strip  off 
the  cowl,  and  carry  on  hostilities  against  the 
Franciscans  by  the  usual  means  he  employs 
against  the  other  religious  orders,  i.  e.  assault- 
ing the  monks'  virtue  by  any  means  except 
their  stomachs.  Food  the  Franciscans  mUBt 
never  want,  according  to  the  heavenly  promise 
made  to  their  founder. 

This  curious  play  is  performed,  at  least  once 
a  year,  on  every  Spanish  theatre ;  when  the 
Franciscsm  friars,  instead  of  enforcing  the 
standing  rule,  which  forbids  the  exhibition  of 
the  monkish  dress  uppn  the  stage,  regularly 
lend  the  requisite  suits  to  the  actors :  so  favour- 
able is^the  impression  it  leaves  in  favour  of 
that  mendicant  order. 

Our  truly  Thespian  entertainment  was  just 
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edoclttded^  wfaeD  we.  heard  the  chiirch*beU  toll 
what  in  Spain  is  c^led  Las  Anmas^-lhe  Soub. 
A  man,  beafing  a  large  lantern  with  a  painted 
glass,  representing  two  naked  persons  enYdoped 
in  flames,  ottered  the  court,  addreaatng  every 
one  of  the  company  in  these  words : — 7%r 
Hofy  SotdSf  Brother!  Remember  the  Hply  SwUm 
Few  refused  the  petitioner  a  copper  coio,  wcHlh 
about  the  eighth  part  of  a  penny.  This  ciw* 
torn  is  uniTersal  in  Spain*  A  man,  whose  chief 
employm^it  is  to  be  agent  for  the  souls  in 
purgatory,  in  the  erening^ — the  only  time  when 
Hie  .invisible  sufferers  are  begged  for  about  the 
towns^-nmd  for  some  samt  or  Madoima,  during 
the  day,  parades  the  streets  after  suskset,  with 
the  lantern  I  have  described,  and  never  fails 
to  visit  the  inns,  where  the  travellers,  who  ge« 
nerally  entrust  their  safety  from  rc^bers  to  the 
hdy  souls,  are  always  ready  to  make  some  pe- 
cuniary  acknowledgement  for  past  favours,  or 
to  engage  their  protection  in  future  dangers. 
The  tenderness  of  all  sorts  of  believing  Spa- 
niaords  for  the  souls  in  purgatory,  and  the  re* 
liance  they  place  on  their  intercession  with 
Gkid,  would  almost  be  affecting,  did  it  not  od^ 
ginate  in  the  most  superstitious  orediility. 

The  doctrine  of  purgatory:  is  very  easily^ 
nay,  consistently  embraced  fay  such  as  believe 
in  the  expiatory  nature  of  pain  and  sufiering. 
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The  best  feelings  of  our  hearts  ve,  be$kie«j 
most  re^dy  to  assist .  the  imagination  in  devise 
ing  means  to  keep  up  an  intercourse  with  thait 
invisible  wqrid,  whk^h  either  poss^sssea  qireadyt 
or  must  soon  possess^  whatever  has  engaged 
our  affections  in  this.  Grief  for  a  departed 
friend  loses  half  its  bitterness  with  a  CaUioIks 
who  can  firmly  believe  that  not  a  day  shall  pass 
without  repeated  and  efiectual  proofs  of  attach^ 
ment,  on  his  part,  till  be  join  the  conscious  ob^ 
ject  of  his  love  in  bliss.  While  other  artiided 
of  the  Catholic  fi^ith  are  too  refined  and  ab0^ 
tia^t  for  children,  their  tender  and  b0nevo}en;t 
mjiids  eagerly  seize  on  the  idea  of  purgatory 
fire.  A  parent  or  a  brother,  still  kind  to  them 
in  another  world,  yet  suffering  excruciating 
panis  that  may  be  relieved,  shortened^  and  per^^ 
baps  put  an  end  to  by  some  privation  or  prayerj^ 
are  notions  perfectly  adapted  to  their  capacity 
and  feelings.  Every  year  brings  round  the  day 
ctevoted  by  the  church  to  the  relief  of  the  de^ 
parted  souls.  The  holy  vestments  used  at  the 
three  masses,  which,  by  a  special  grant,  every 
priest  is  allowed  to  perform  that  morning,  are 
black.  Large  candles  of  yellow  wax  are 
placed  over  the  graves  within  the  churches  j 
and  even  the  churchyardst^  those  humble  pistes 
of  repose  appointed  among  us  for  crimipala 
a^d  paupei^s,  are  not  neglected  on  tlpiat  day  oi 
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revived  sorrows.  Lights  are  provided  for  them 
at  the  expense  of  the  society  established  in 
every  town  of  Spain  for  the  relief  of  the  friend- 
less spirits^  who,  for  want  of  assistance,  may  be 
lingering  in  the  purifying  flames  ;  and  many  of 
the  members,  with  a  priest  at  their  head,  visit 
these  cemeteries  for  nine  successive  evenings. 

Thus,  even  benevolence,  under  the  guidance 
of  superstition,  degenerates  into  absurdity*  It 
does  not,  however,  stop  here;  but,  rushing 
headlong  into  the  ludicroqs,  forces  a  smile  upon 
the  face  of  sympathy,  and  painfully  compels 
our  mirth  where  our  tears  were  ready  to  flow. 
The  religipus  ingenuity  of  the  Catholics  has 
gone  so  far  as  to  publish  the  scheme  of  a  lot- 
tery for  the  benefit  of  such  souls  as  might 
otherwise  escape  their  notice.  It  consists  of  a 
large  sheet  of  paper  fixed  in  a  frame,  with  an 
open  box  beneath  it.  Under  different  heads, 
numbered  from  one  to  ninety,  the  inventor  of 
this  pious  game  has  distributed  the  most  inter- 
esting cases  which  can  occur  in  the  debtor's 
side  oi  the  infernal  Newgate,  allotting  to  each 
a  prayer,  penance,  or  offSering.  In  the  box  are 
deposited  ninety  pieces  of  card,  distinguished 
by  numbers  corresponding  to  the  ninety  classes. 
According  as  the  pious  gambler  draws  the 
tickets,  he  performs  the  meritorious  works  en- 
joined in  the  scheme— generally  a  short  prayer 
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or  slight  penance — transferring  their  spiritual 
value  to  the  fortunate  souls  to  whopi  each  card 
belongs.  Often,  in  my  childhood,  have  I 
amused  myself  at  this  good-natured  game. 
But  the  Inquisition  is  growing  fastidious ;  and 
though  the  lottery  of  purgatory  is  as  fairly 
grounded  on  the  doctrines  of  Rome,  as  the 
papal  bulls  for  the  release  of  suffering  souls, 
which  are  sold  for  sixpence,  with  a  blank  for 
inserting  the  name  of  the  person  in  whose  be* 
half  it  is  purchased,  the  inquisitors,  it  seems^ 
will  not  allow  the  liberation  of  the  departed  to 
bepome  a  matter  of  chance,  and  the  lottery 
scheme  has  lately  been  prohibited.  Fortunately, 
we  still  have  various  means  of  assisting  our 
friends  in  Hades;  for,  besides  masseis,  Bulls, 
prayers,  and  penances,  the  Pope  has  estabi 
lished  eight  or  ten  days  in  the  year,  on  which 
every  Spaniard  (for  the  grant  is  confined  to 
Spain),  by  kneeling  at  five  different  altars,  and 
there  praying  for  the  eaiirpation  of  heresy ^  is 
entitled  to  send  a  species  of  habeas  animam  writ 
to  any  of  his  friends  in  purgatory.  The  name 
of  the  persoti  whose  >  liberation  is  intended 
should,  for  fear  of  mistakes,  be  mentioned  in 
the  prayers.  But,  lest  the  order  of  release 
should  find  him  already  free,  or  perhaps  within 
those  ^ates  to  which  no  Pope  has  ever  ven- 
tured to  apply  his  keys,  we  are  taught  to  en- 
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ddrse  the  spiritual  bill  with  other  names^ 
addressing  it  finally  to  the  most  worthy  and  dis- 
consolate. 

These  privileged  days  are  announced  to  the 
public  by  a  printed  notice,  placed  over  the 
bason  of  holy  water,  which  stands  near  erery 
church-door;  and,  as  no  one  enters  without 
wetting  his  forehead  with  the  blessed  fluid, 
there  is  no  fear  thaf  the  happy  season  should 
pass  tinheeded  by  the  pious.  The  words  writ- 
ten on  the  tablet  are  plain  and  peremptory: 
Hoy  se  saca  Anima;  literally,  *'  This  is  a  soul- 
drawing  day."  We  must,  however,  proceed  oh 
our  interrupted  journey. 

Osuna,  where  we  arrived  on  the  second  d^y 
after  leaving  Seville,  is  built  on  the  declivity  of 
one  of  the  detached  hills  which  stand  as  out* 
posts  to  the  Sierra  de  Ronda,  having  in  front 
a  large  ill-cultivated  plain,  from  whence  th^ 
principal  church,  and  the  college,  to  which  the 
university  of  that  town  is  attached,  are  seen  to 
great  advarrtage.  The  great  square  of  the  towtf 
is  nearly  surrounded  by  an  a.rcade  or  pia2;2a, 
with  balconies  above  it,  and  is  altogether  no* 
unlfte  a  large  theatre.  Such  squares  are  to'^be 
found  in  every  large  town  of  Spain,  and  seemf 
to  hare  been  intended  for  the  exhibition  Of 
ti^umaments  and  a  kibd  of  bull-fights,  less' 
fierce  and  Woody  than:  those  of  the  wtpW 
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Iheatre^  wlaich  bear  tiie  name  of  regaeyas  (re^ 
joicmgs.) 

The  line  of  distinction  between  the  nebkase 
BBd  the  nnfnivileged  class  being  here  drawn 
with  the  greatest  precision^  there  cannot  be  a 
more  disagreeable  place  for  such  as  >are,  by 
education^  above  the  lower  ranks,  yet  have  the 
mifitfcurtane  of  a  plebeian  birth.  An  honest  re^ 
sp^ctable  labourer  without  ambition,  yet  with 
a  conscious  dignity  of  mind  not  uncommon 
among  the  Spanish  peasantry,  may,  in  this  re-^ 
spect,  well  be  an  object  of  envy  to  many  of  his 
betters.  Gentlemen  treat  Ihem  with  a  less 
haughty  and  distant  air  .than  is  used  in  Eng* 
land  towards  inferiors  and  dependcBts*  A 
r&bfid&n  (chief  shepherd),  or  an  aperador  (stew- 
ard), is  always  indulged  with  a  seat  when 
speaking  on  business  with  his  master,  and  men 
of  the  first  distinction  will  have  a  kind  word  for 
every  peasants  when  riding  about  the  country. 
Yet  they  will  exclude  from  their  club  and  bil- 
liard*>table  a  well-educated  man,  because,  for- 
sooth,  he  has  no  legal  title  to  a  Pon  before  his 
name. 

I'his  town,  though  one  of  the  third  order, 
supports  three  convents  of  friars  and  two  <rf 
nuns.  A  gentleman  of  this  place  who,  being, a 
clergyHian,  ^oys  a  high  reputation  as  a  spji-* 
ri.tual  director^  introduced  us  to  sonxe  of  th^ 
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ladies  at  the  nunneries.  By  this  means  I  became 
acquainted  with  two  very  remarkable  charac- 
ters— a  worker  of  miracles,  and  a  nun  in  despair 
(monja  desesperada).  The  first  was  an  elderly 
woman,  whose  countenance  and  manners  be- 
"trayed.no  symptoms  of  mental  weakness;  and 
whom,  from  all  I  was  able  to  learn,  it  would  be 
diflicult  to  class  either  with  the  deceiving  or 
deceived.  The  firm  persuasion  of  her  compa- 
nions that  she  is  sometimes  the  object,  some- 
times the  instrument  of  supernatural  operations, 
inspires  them  with  a  respect'  bordering  upon 
awe.  It  would  be  tedious  to>relate  the.alteged 
instances  of  her;  prying  into  futurity,  add 
searching  the  recesses  of  jfehi^iieart.  Reports 
like  these  are  indeed  easily  raised  and  propa- 
gated:  but  I  shall  briefly  relate  one,  which 
shews  how  stories  of  this  kind  may  get  abroad 
through  the  most  respectable  channels,  smd 
form  a  chain  of  evidence  which  ingenuity  can- 
not trace  up  to  involuntary  error,  and  .candour 
would  not  attribute  to  deliberate  falsehood. 

The  community  of  the  Descalzas  (unshod 
nuns)  had  more  than  once  been  thrown  into 
great  consternation  on  seeing  their  prioress — 
for  to  that  office  had  her  sanctity  raised  the 
subject  of  my  story — reduced,  for  many  days 
together,  to  absolute  abstinence  from  food  and 
drink.     Though  prostrate,  and  with  hardly  any 
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peh^tt  of  motion,  she  was  in  full  possession'  of 
het  speech  and  faculties.  Dr.  Caniero,  a  phy- 
sician well  known  in  those  parts  for  skill  and 
peisbnat  respectability,  attended  the  patient^ 
for  though  it  was  firmly  believed  by  the  nun^ 
that  human  art  could  not  reach  the  disease,  it 
is  but  justice  to  say,  that  no  attempts  were 
visible  to  give  it  a  supernatural  character  among 
strangers.  The  doctor,  who  seems  to  have,  at 
first,  considered  the  case  as  a  nervous  affection, 
wished  to  try  the  effect  of  a  decided  effort  of 
the  patient  under  the  influence  of  his  presence 
and  authority ;  for  among  nuns  the  physician 
is  next  in  influence  to  the  confessor.  Having 
tiberefbre  sent  for  a  glass  of  water,  and  desiring 
the  attendants  to  bolster  up  the  prioress  into 
a  sitting  posture,  he  put  it  into  her  hand,  with 
a  peremptory  injunction  to  do  her  utmost  to 
drink.  The  unresisting  nun  put  the  water  to 
her  lips,  and  stopped.  The  physician  was 
urging  her  to  proceed,  when,  to  his  great 
amazement,  he  found  the  contents  of  the  glass 
isedttced  to  one  lump  of  ice. — ^We  had  the  ac- 
count of  this  wonder  from  the  clergyman 
who  introduced  us  to  the  nun.  Of  his  vera- 
city I  can  entertain  no  doubt:  while  he,  oh 
the  other  hand,  was  equally  confident  of  Dr. 
Camero's. 

N 
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Our  visit  to  the  other  convent  mitde  me  j^^ 
quainted  with  one.  of  the  most  pitiable  object^ 
ever  produced  by  superstition — a. reluctant 
nun.  Of  the  actual  existence  of  such  miserable 
beings  one  seldom  hears  in  Spain.  A  sense  .pf 
decorum,  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  i^eli^f^ 
keep  the  bitter  regrets  of  many  an  impriscmed 
female  a  profound  secret  to  all  but  their  Qotx^ 
fessor.  In  the  present  case,  however,  thct 
vehemence  of  the  sufferer's  feelings  had  lai4 
open  to  the  world  the  state  of  her  harassed 
mind.  She  was  a  good-looking  womap^  of  lir^i 
tie  more  than  thirty :  but  the  contrast  between 
the  monastic  weeds,  and  an  indescribable  air 
of  wantonness  which,  in  spite  of  all  cautdogji 
marked  her  every  glance  andmptioa,  rais^^  ^^ 
mixed  feeling  of  disgust  and  pity,  that.rmfu^^ 
us  uncooifortable  during  tl\e  whole  vif it.  >;  .!\^^ 
bfKl,  nevertheless^  to  stay  till  the  xuiM^mia^j; 
refreshments  of  preserves,  cak^s,  and  chpcolam 
were  served  from  within  the  doi^ble  grate  tha^tj 
divided  us  from  the  inhabitants  of  the.  convent, 
This  is  done  by  means  of  a  semicircular  wooden, 
frame  which  fills  up  an  opening  in  the  wall; 
the  frame  turns  upon  its  centre,  presenting, 
alternately,  its  concave  and  its  convex  side. 
The  refreshments  being  placed  within  the  hollow 
part,  a  slight  impulse  of  the  hand  pls^ces  them 
within  reach  of  the   visitors.     This  machine 
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takes  thfe  namd  of  torno,  from  its  rotatory 
inotion.  But  I  mu«t  leave  the  convfents  for  a 
future  letter. 

After  a  few  days  not  unpleasantly  spent  at 
Osun^,  we  proceeded  to  Olbera.  The  roads 
through  all  the  branches  of  the  Sierra  de 
Ronda,  though  often  wild  and  romantic^  are 
generally  execrable.  A  mistake  of  our  servant 
had  carried  us  within  tvC'^o  miles  of  a  village 
called  Paradas,  when  we  were  overtaken  by  a 
tremendous  storm  of  hail  and  thunder.  Rain 
succeeded  in  torrents,  and  forced  us  to  give  up 
all  idea  of  iteaching  our  destination  that  evening. 
We,  consequently,  made  for  the  village,  anxious 
to  dry  our  clothes,  which  were  perfectly  wet 
through ;  but  so  wretched  was  the  inn,  that  it 
had  not  a  room  where  we  could  retire  to  un- 
dress. In  this  awkward  situation,  my  friend/ 
as  a  clergyman,  thought  of  applying  to  the 
vicar,  who,  upon  learning  his  name,  very  civilly 
received  us  in  his  house.  The  dress  of  thifii 
worthy  priest,  a  handsome  man  of  about  forty, 
shewed  that  he  was  at  least  as  fond  of  his  guti 
and  pointer,  as  of  his  missaL  He  had  a  little 
of  the  swaggering  manner  of  Andahisia^  but  it 
was  softened  by  a  frankness  and  a  gentteman- 
like  air,  which  we  little  expected  in  a  retired 
Spanish  vicar.  The  fact  is,  that  the  livings 
being  poor,  none  but  the  sons  of  tradesmen  or 

n2 
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peasant 9  have,  till  very  lately,  entered  the 
churchy  without  well-grounded  hopes  of  obtain- 
ing at  once  a  place  among  the  xlignified  clergy* 
But  I  should  rather  say  that  the  real  vicars  are 
exempted  from  the  care  of  a  parish,  and,  under 
the  name  of  bene/iciados^  receive  the  tithes,  and 
spend  them  how  and  where  they  please.  The 
nomination  of  curates  belongs  to  the  bishops ; 
some  of  whom,  much  to  the  credit  of  the  Spanish 
prelacy,  have  of  late  contrived  to  raise  their 
mcome,  and  thereby  induced  a  few  young  men, 
who,  not  long  ago,  would  have  disdained  the 
office,  to  take  a  parish  under  their  care.  The 
superiority,  how;ever,  which  was  visible  in  our 
host,  arose  from  his  being  what  is  known  by 
the  name  of  cura  y  beneficiado^  or  having  a 
church,  of  which,  as  is  sometimes  the  case,  the 
incumbency  is  in9eparable  from  the  curacy. 
He  was  far  above  his  neighbours  in  wealth  and 
consequence;  and  being  fond  of  field  sports 
and  freedom,  he  preferred  the  wild  spot  where 
he  had  been  born,  to  a  more  splendid  station  in 
a  Spanish  cathedral. 

The  principal,  or  rather  the  most  frequented^ 
room  in  the  vicar's  house  was,  as  usual,  the 
Jdtchen  or  great  hall  at  the  entrance.  A  well-^ 
looking  woman,  about  five  and  thirty,  with  a 
very  pretty  daughter  of  fifteen,  and  a  peasant^ 
girl  to  do  the  drudgery  of  the  house,  formed 
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the  canonical  establishment  of  this  happy  son 
of  St.  Peter.  To  scrutinize  the  relation  in 
which  these  ladies  stood  to  the  priest,  the  laws 
of  hospitality  would  forbid ;  while  to  consider 
them  as  mere  servants,  we  shrewdly  guessed, 
would  have  hurt  the  feelings  of  the  vicar. 
Having  therefore,  with  becoming  gallantry, 
wound  ourselves  into  their  good  graces,  we 
fbutid  no  difficulty,  when  supper  was  served 
Up,  in  making  them  take  their  accustomed 
places,  which,  under  Some  pretence,  they  now 
seemed  prepared  to  decline. 

Our  hearty  meal  ended,  the  alcalde^  the 
escribano  (attorney),  and  three  or  four  of  the 
more  substantial  farmers,  dropped  in  to  their 
nightly  tertulia.  As  the  vicar  saw  no  profes- 
sional squeamishness  in  my  reverend  compa- 
nion he  had  no  hesitation  to  acquaint  us  with,  the 
established  custom  of  the  house,  which  was  to 
play  at/tfro  till  bed-time;  and  we  joined  the 
party.  A  green  glazed  earthen  jar,  holding  a 
quart  of  brandy,  flavoured  with  anise,  was 
placed  at  the  feet  of  the  vicar,  and  a  glass 
before  each  of  the  company.  The  inhabitants 
of  the  Sierra  de  Ronda  are  fond  of  spirits,  and 
many  exceptions  to  the  general  abstemiousness^ 
of  the  Spaniards  are  found  among  them.  But 
we  did  not  observe  any  excess  in  our  party. 
Probably  the  influence  of  the  clergyman,  and 
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the  presence  of  strangers,  kept  ^1  within  the 
strictest  niles  of  decorum.  Next  qiorning, 
after  taking  a  cup  of  chocolate,  and  cordially 
thanking  our  kind  host,  we  took  horse  fpr 
Olbera. 

Some  miles  from  that  village,  we  passed  ope 
of  the  extensive  woodsf  of  ilex,  which  are  found 
in  many  parts  of  Spain.  In  summer,  the  beauty 
of  these  forests  is  very  great.  Wild  flowers  of 
all  kinds,  myrtles,  honeysuckles,  cystus.  Sec- 
grow  in  the  greatest  profnsion,  and  ornament  a 
scene  doubly  delicious  from  the  cool  shade 
which  succeeds  to  the  glare  of  open  and  deso- 
late plains^  under  a  bu^^ning  sun.  Did  not  th^ 
mpnumjsntal  crosses,  erected  on  every  spot 
where  a  traveller  has  fallen  by  the  hands  of 
robbers,  bring  gloomy  ideas  to  the  mind,  and 
keep  the  eye  watching  every  turn,  and  scout- 
ing every  thicket,  without  allowing  it  to  repps^ 
on  the  beauties  that  court  it  on  all  sides,  Spain 
would  aiford  many  a  pleasant  and  romantic 
tour.  Wild  boars,  and  deer,  and  a  few  wolves^ 
are  found  in  these  forests.  Birds  pf  all  kinds, 
hawks,  kites,  vultures,  storks,  cranes,  and 
l^ustards,  are  exceedingly  numerous  in  most 
parts  of  the  country.  Game,  especially  rabbits, 
is  so  abundant  in  these  mountains,  that  many 
people  live  by  shooting ;  and  though  the  numT 
ber  of  dogs  and  ferrets  probably  exceeds  that 
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of  houses  in  every  village,  I  heard-io^iny  com^ 
plaints  of  annual  depredations  on  the  crop's.    . 

-  We  had  traversed  some  miles  of  dreary  rocky 
ground,,  wi^oyt  a  tree,  and  hardly  any  verdure 
to  soften  its  aspect,  when  from  a  deep  valley, 
formed  by  two  barren  mountains,  we  disco- 
vered Olbera,  on  the  top  of  a  third,  higher  than 
the  rest,  and  more  rugged  and  steep  than  any 
we  had  hitherto  passed.  Both  the  approach 
and  the  view  of  the  town  were  so  perfectly  in 
character  with  what  we  knew  of  the  inhabit- 
ants, that  the  idea  of  spending  a  week  on  that 
spot  became,  gloomy  and  uncomfortable  at 
that  moment. 

The  rustic  and  almost  savage  mannera  of  the 
noblesse  of  Olbera  are  unparalleled  in  Anda- 
lusia. Both  gentlemen  and  peasants  claim  a 
wild  independence,  a  liberty  of  misrule  for 
their  town,  the  existence  of  which  betrays  the 
real  weakness  which  never  fails  to  attend  des- 
pptism.  An  Andalusian  proverb  desires  you  to 
**  Kill  your  man  and  fly  to  Olbera" — Mata  al 
hombrey  vete  a  Olbera.  A  remarkable  instance 
of  the  impunity  with  which  murder  is  com- 
mitted in  that  town  occurred  two  years  before 
our  visit.  The  alguacil  mayor,  a  law-officer  of 
the  first  rank,  was  shot  dead  by  an  unknown 
hand,  when  retiring  to  his  house  from  an  even- 
ing tertulia.     He  had  offended  the  chief  of  a 
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party — ^for  tbey  have  here  thmr  Gapulets  and 
Montagues,  though  I  could  never  discover  a 
Juliet — ^who  was  known  to  have  formerly  dis- 
patched another  man  in  a  similar  way;  and 
no  doubt  existed  in  the  town,  that  Lobillo  had 
either  killed  thp  alguacil,  or  paid  the  assassin* 
The  expectation,  however,  of  his  acquittal  wa^ 
as  general  as  the  belief  of  his  guilt«  To  the 
usual  dilatoriness  of  the  judicial  forms  of  th9 
country,  to  the  corruption  of  the  scriveners  or 
notaries  who,  in  taking  down,  most  artfully 
alter  the  written  evidence  upon  whidi  tf^ 
judges  ground  their  decision,  was  added  the 
terror  of  Lobillo's  name  and  party,  whose  yeiit 
geance  was  dreaded  by  the  witnesses.  We 
now  found  him  at  the  height  of  his  power ;  apd 
he  was  one  of  the  persons  exan3ined  in  evidenco 
of  the  noble  birth  and  family  honours  of  %hp 
candidate  in  whose  behalf  my  friend  had  re- 
ceived the  comipaission  of  his  college.  Lob(illQ 
is  a  man  between  fifty  and  six^y,  with  ^ 
countenance  on  w;hich  every  evil  passion  is 
marked  in  indelible  characters.  He  was,  in 
earlier  life,  renowned  for  his  forwardness  in  tha 
savage  rioting  which  to  this  day  forms  the  ^hief 
amusement  of  the  youth  of  this  town.  The 
fact  is,  that  the  constant  use  of  spirits  keepis 
many  of  them  in  a  state  of  habitual  intoxica,-* 
tion.     One  cannot  crgss  the  threshold,  of  ^ 
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house  at  Oibera  without  being  pceMiited  wiA 
a  glass  of  brandy,  which  it  would  be  an  affiroat  to 
refuse.  Tixe  exploits  performed  at  their  drink- 
ing-fbouts  constitute  the  traditional  chronicle  of 
the  town,  and  are  recounted  with  great  glee  by 
young  and  c4d.  The  i<lea  of  mirth  is  asso- 
ciated by  thejaskianabks  of  Oibera  with  a  rude- 
ness that  often  degenerates  into  downright  bar* 
barity.  The  sports  of  the  field  are  generally 
terminated  by  a  supper  at  one  of  the  cortifos, 
or  £^rm-houses  of  the  gentry,  where  the  gra- 
cioso  or  mt  of  the  company  is  expected  to  pro- 
mote some  practical  joke  when  mischief  is  rife 
among  the  guests.  The  word  ct//a^ra, ,  for  in- 
stance, is  the  signal  for  putting  out  the  lights, 
and  laying  about  with  the  first  thing  that 
comes  to  hand,  as  if  trying  to  kill  the  snake 
which  is  the  pretended  cause  of  the  alarm. 
The  stomachs  of  the  party  are,  on  other  oc- 
casions, tried  with  a  raw  hare  or  kid,  of 
which  no  one  dares  refune  to  eat  his  share : 
and  it  is .  by  no  means  uncommon  to  pro- 
pose the  alternative  of  losing  a  tooth,  or  pay- 
ing a  fine. 

The  relations  of  the  young  man  whose  pedi- 
gree was  to  be  examined  by  my  friend,  made 
it  a  point  to  entertain  us,  by  rotation,  every 
night  with  a  dance.  ,  At  these  parlies  there 
was  no  music  but  a  guitar,  and  some  male  and 
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female' voices.  Two  or  four  couples  stood  up 
for  i^uidiUas,  a  national  dance,  hot  unlike  the 
fandango^  which  was>  not  long  since,  modified 
into  the  bokro,  by  a  dancing-master  of  that 
name»  a  native. of  the  province  of  Murcia,  firom 
which  it  was  originally  called  Seguidillas  Mur* 
ciams.  The  dancers,  rattling  their  castanets^ 
move  at  the  sound  of  a  single  voice,  which 
sings  couplets  of  four  verses,  with  a  burthen  of 
three,  accompanied  by  musical  chords  that, 
combining  the  six  strings  of  the  guitar  into 
harmony,  are  incessantly  struck  with  the  nails 
of  the  right  band.  The  singers  relieve  each 
other,  every  one  using  different  words  to  the 
same  tune.  The  subject  of  these  popular 
compositions,  of  which  a  copious,  though  not 
very  elegant  collection  is  preserved  in  the  me- 
mory of  the  lower  classes,  is  love ;  and  they 
are  generally  appropriate  to  the  sex  of  the 
singers. 

The  illumination  of  the  room  consisted  of  a 
candil —  a  rude  lamp  of  cast-iron,  hung  up  by 
a  hook  on  an  upright  piece  of  wood  fixed  on 
a  three-footed  stool,  the  whole  of  plain  deal- 
Some  of  the  ladies  wore  their  mantillas  crossed 
upon  the  chin  so  as  to  conceal  their  features. 
A  woman  in  this  garb  is  called  tapada  ;  and  the 
practice  of  that  disguise,  which  was  very 
common  under  the  Austrian  dynasty,  is  still 
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preserved  by  a  few  females  in  some  of  our 
country- towns.  .1  have  seen  them  at  Osuna 
and  El  Arahal,  covered  from  head  to  foot  with 
a  black  woollen  veil  felling  on  both  sides  of 
the  f^tce,  and  crossed  so  closely  before  it  that 
nothing  could  be  perceived  but  the  gleaming 
of  the  right  eye  placed  just  behind  the  aper- 
ture. Our  old  dramatic  writers  found  in  the 
tapadas  an  inexhaustible  resource  for  their 
plots.  As  the  laws  of  honour  protected  a 
veiled  lady  from  the  intrusions  of  curiosity, 
jealousy  wa^  thus  perpetually  mocked  by  the 
very  objects  that  were  the  main  source  of  its 
alarms. 

My  introduction,  at  the  first  evening-party, 
to  one  of  the  ladies  of  01ber?i,  will  give  you 
an  idea  of  the  etiquette  of  that  town.  A  young 
gentleman,  the  acknowledged  gracioso  of  the 
upper  ranks^  a  character  which  in  those  parts 
must  unite  that  of  Jirst  bully  to  support  it, 
had  from  the  day  of  our  arrival  taken  us  under 
his  patronage,  and  engaged  to  do  for  us  the 
honours  of  the  place.  His  only  faults  were, 
drinking  like  a  fish,  and  being  as  quarrelsome 
as  a  buUrdog ;  au  reste,  he  was  a  kind-hearted 
soul,  and  would  serve  a  friend  the  whole 
length  of  the  broad-sword,  which,  according 
to  the  good  old  feshion,  he  constantly  carried 
under  the  left  arm,   concealed  by  the    large 
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foldings  of  his  cloak.  At  the  dances  he  was 
master  of  the  ceremonies,  and,  as  such,  he 
introduced  us  to  the  company.  We  had  not 
yet  seated  ourselves,  when  Don  Juan  de  la 
Rosa — ^such  was  our  patron's  name— surprised 
me  with  the  question,  which  of  the  present 
ladies  I  preferred  to  sit  by^  Thinking  it  was 
a  jest,  I  made  a  suitable  answer ;  but  I  soon 
found  he  was  serious.  As  it  was  not  for  me  to 
innovate,  or  break  through  the  laudable  cus- 
toms of  Olbera,  no  other  cause  remained  for 
hesitation  but  the  difficulty  of  the  choice. 
Difficult  it  was  indeed  i  not,  however,  from 
the  balanced  influence  of  contending  beauty, 
but  the  formidable  host  of  either  coy  or  grin- 
ning faces,  whiph  nearly  filled  one  side  of  the 
room.  To  take  my  post  by  one  of  the  rustic 
nymphs,,  and  thus  engage  to  keep  up  a  regular 
flirtation  for  the  evening,  was  more,  I  confess, 
than  my  courage  allowed  me.  Reversing, 
therefore,  the  maxim  which  attributes  increased 
horror  to  things  unknown,  I  begged  to  be  in- 
troduced to  ^tapada  who  sat  in  a  corner,  pro- 
vided a  young  man  of  the  town,  \^ho  was  at 
that  moment  speaking  with  her,  had  not  a  par- 
amount claim  to  the  place.  The  word  was 
scarcely  spoken,  when  my  firiebd,  Don  Juan, 
advanced  with  a  bold  step^and,  addressing  his 
townsmaii  with  the  liberty  of  an  established 
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grticio^f  declared  it  was  not  fit  for  a  clown 
to  take  that  place  instead  of  the  stranger.  The 
young  man,  who  happened  to  be  a  near  rela- 
tion of  the  lady,  gave  up  his  chair  very  good- 
humouredly,  and  I  was  glad  to  find  that  the 
airiness  and  superior  elegance  of  shape,  which 
led  me  to  the  choice,  had  directed  me  to  a 
gentlewoman.  My  veiled  talking  partner  was 
highly  amused-— I  will  not  say  flattered — with 
what  she  chose  to  call  my  blunder,  and,  pre- 
tending to  be  old  and  ugly,  brought  into  full 
play  all  my  Spanish  gallantry.  The  evening 
was  passed  less  heavily  than  I  dreaded ;  and 
during  our  stay  at  Olbera  we  gave  a  decided 
preference  to  the  lady  of  whom  I  had  thus 
strangely  declared  myself  the  cortejo  pro  tem-^ 
pore.  She  was  a  native  of  Malaga,  whom  her 
husband,  an  officer  on  half-pay,  had  induced 
to  reside  Jn  his  native  town,  which  she  most 
cordially  detested.  Perhaps  you  wish  to  know 
the  reason  of  her  disguise  at  the  dance. 
Moved  by  a  similar  curiosity  I  ventured  to 
make  the  inquiry,  when  I  learned  that,  for 
want  of  time  to  dress,  she  had  availed  herself 
of  the  custom  of  the  country,  which  makes 
the  mantilla  a  species  of  dishabille  fit  for  an 
evening  party. 

In  the  intervals  of  the  dance  we  were  some- 
times treated  with  dramatic  scenes,  of  which 
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the  dialogue  is  composed  on  the  spot  by  th^ 
actors.  This  amusement  is  not  uncommon  in 
country-towns.  It  is  known  by  the  name  of 
juegoi — a  word  literally  answering  to  play9. 
The  actors  are  in  the  habit  of  perfonning  to* 
gether,  and  consequently  do  not  find  it  difficult 
to  go  through  their  parts  without  much  hesita- 
tion. Men  in  women's  clothes  act  the  female 
characters.  The  truth  is,  that  for  from  being 
surprised  at  the  backwardness  of  the  ladies  to 
join  actively  in  the  amusement,  the  wit  and 
humour  o{  the  juegos  is  such,  that  one  only 
wonders  how  any  modest  woman  can  be  pre- 
sent at  the  performance. 

One  night  the  dance  was  interrupted  by  the 
hoarse  voice  of  our  worthy  friend  Don  Juan, 
who  happened  to  be  in  the  kitchen  on  a  visit 
to  a  favourite  jar  of  brandy.  The  ladies,  though 
possessed  of  strong  nerves,  shewed  evident 
symptoms  of  alarm  ;  and  we  all  hurried  out  of 
the  room,  anxious  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the 
threatening  tones  we  had  h^ard.  Upon  our 
coming  to  the  hall,  we  found  the  doughty  hero  - 
standing  at  a  window  with  a  cooked  gun  in 
his  hands,  sending  forth  a  volley  of  oaths,  and 
protesting  he  would  shoot  the  first  man  who 
approached  his  door.  The  assault,  however, 
which  he  had  thus  gallantly  repulsed,  being 
now  over,  he  soon  became  cool  enough  to  in- 
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form  iUb  of  the  cii?c^mstance&.  Two,  or  three 
individuals  of  the  adverse  party,  who  were  taking 
their  nightly  roHUdauoder  the  windawa  of  their 
mistresses,  heariaajg  jthe  revel  at  Rosa's  house^ 
were  tempted  to  interrupt  it  ;by  juet  setting 
fire  to  the  door  of  the  entrattce^Ji«.ll.  The  house 
might  in  a  short  time,  have  been  in  flames,  but 
for  the  unquenchable  thirst  of  the  owner,  which 
so  seasonably  drew  him  from  the  back  to  the 
front  of  the  building. 

We  were  once  retiring  home  at  break  of  day, 
when  Don  Juan,  wha  never  quitted  us,  insisted 
upon  our  being  introduced  at  that  moment  to 
one  of  two  brothers  of  the  name  of  Ribera,  who 
had^  the  ei^ening  before,  arrived  from  his  farm. 
Remonstrance  was  in  vain :  Don  Juan  crossed 
the  street,  dnd  ^vthe  ivicket  opening  with  a 
latch,"  in  primitive  simplicity,  we  beheld  one 
of  the  most  renowned  braggiuhcios  of  Olbera 
lying  in'  bed»  with  a  gun  by  his  side.  Ribera, 
so  tineeremonioiisly  disturbed)  couid  not  hdp 
greeting  the  visitors  in  rather  rough  language; 
but  he  was  soon  appeased,  on  perceiving  that 
we  were  strangers.  He  sat  up  in  his  bed,  and 
handed  to  me  a  tumbler  of  brandy,  just  filled 
fi'om  the  ever-present  green  jar  that  stood 
within  his  reach  upon  a  deal  table.  The  life  I 
was  leading  had  given  me  a  severe  cough,  and 
the  muzzle  of  Ribera's  gun  close  to  my  head 
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would  scarcely  have  alarmed  me  more  than  the 
brim-ful]  rummer  with  which  I  was  threatened. 
A  terrible  fit  of  coughing,  however,  came  to  my 
assistance;  and  Doji  Juan  interposing  in  my 
favour,  I  was  allowed  to  lay  down  the  glass. 

The  facetiousness  of  the  two  Riberas  is 
greatly  admired  jn  |l^ir  town.  These  loving 
brothers  had,  on  a  certain  occasion,  gone  to 
bed  at  their  cortijo  (ferm),  foi^ettiog  to  put  out 
the  candtl,  or  lamp,  hung  up  at  the  opposite  end 
of  the  halL  The  first  who  had  retired  ur^ed 
that  It  was  incumbent  on  him  who  sat  up  latest, 
to  have  left  ^v^ry  thing  in. proper  tfrdet^'but 
tha  o^ender  was  toa  hizy  to  quit  kte  bei,  cind  a 
Umg  contest  ensued*  Aftar  muchj  and  probafelt 
Jlkot  very  temperate  dispfutibg,  a  bright  ihoii^ 
^emed  to  have  a*o6s^  tte  younget<^>brMliltt^* 
And  so  it  was  indeed ;  for ^sttQf^pin|^  sholt  in*  ttie 
argument,  he  grasped  the  gun^whiGh,^'ais  nliilBv 
stood  by  his  bed-side,  took  a  siire  aim,  ahd  pilt 
an  end  both  to  the  dispute  and  its  siri:9e^t^'  bj^ 
shooting  down  the  cm^*  The  b«mour  of  thiis 
fotent  candusion  was  universally  applauded  afC 
Olbera.  I  have  been  assured  that  the  same 
extinguisher  is  still,  occasionally,  resorted'  t€( 
by  the  brothers ;  and  a  gun  heard  in  the  nigfa^ 
infallibly  reminds  the  inhabitants  of  the  Ribe-' 
ras'  lamp.*    . 

*  See  note  G. 
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Mr  residence  in  this  town,  after  visiting  01^ 
bera>  was  bIk^I  and  unpleasant.  The  yellow- 
fever^  which  had  some  months  before  appeared 
at  Cadiz>  began  to  shew  itself  in  our  large 
Sttborb  of  Triana,  on  the  other  side  of  the  6ua« 
dalquivir.  As  no  measures  were  taken  to  pre- 
vent communication  with  Cadiz,  it  is  supposed 
Hiat  the  infection  was  brought  by  some  of  the 
numerous  seafaring  people  that  inhabit  the  vi* 
cinity  of  the  river.  The  progress  of  the  malady 
was  slow  at  first,  and  confined  to  one  side  of 
the  street  where  it  began.  Meetings  of  all  the 
ph^icians  were  convened  by  the  chief  ma- 
gistrates, who,  though  extremely  arbitrary  in 
matters  of  daily  occurrence,  are,  in  Spain,  very 
timid  and  dilatory  on  any  extraordinary  emer- 
gency. Unconscious  of  the  impending  danger, 
the  people  flocked  to  these  meetings  to  amuse 
'     .  o 
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themselves  at  the  expense  of  our  doctors,  who 
are  notoriously  quarrelsome  and  abusive  when 
pitted  against  each  other.    A  few  of  the  more 
enlightened  among  them  ventured  to  declare 
their  conviction  that  the  fever  was  infectious ; 
but  their  voice  was  drowned  in  the  clamour  of 
a  large  majority  who  wished  to  indulge  the 
stupid  confidence  of  the  inhabitants.    The  dis- 
ease»  in  the  mean  time,  crossed  the  river ;  and 
following  the  direction  of  the  street  where  it 
originally  appeared  at  Triana — now  quite  over- 
run by  the  infection-^b^^  its  ravages  within 
the  ancient  walls  of  our  town*    It  waa  already 
high  time  to  take  alann»  and  sympfoms  of  it 
were  shewn  by  the  chief  authorities.    Theur 
measures,  however,  cannot  fidl  to  atrike  y<M}  as 
perfectly  original.  No  separation  of  the  infected 
from  the  healthy  part  of  the  town:  no  arrange* 
ment  for  confining  and  relieving  the  sick  poor. 
The  governor  who,  by  such  means,  had  sue* 
ceeded  in  stopping  the  progress  of  the  fever 
would  have  been  called  to  account  for  the  se* 
verity  of  his  measures,  amd  his  success  against 
the  infection  turned  into  a  demonstration  tha^ 
it  never  existed.    Anxious,  therefore,  to  avoid 
every  questionable  step  in  circumstances  of 
such  magnitude,  the  civil  authorities  wisely  ire^ 
solved  to  make  an  application  to  the  archbishop 
and  chapter  for  the  solemn  prayers  called  Rq^ 
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^^tivas,  which  are  used  in  times  of  public  afflic- 
tion. This  request  was  granted  without  delay, 
.and  the  Rogativa  performed  at  the  cathedral  for 
nine  consecutive  days,  after  sunset. 

The  gloom  of  that  magnificent  temple,  scarcely 
broken  by  the  light  of  six  candles  on  the  high 
altar,  and  the  glimmering  oi  the  lamps  in  the 
aisles,  combined  with  the  deep  and  plaintive 
tones  of  forty  singers  chanting  the  penitential 
psalms,  impressed  the  throng  of  supplicants 
with  the  strongest  feelings  which  superstition 
mca  raise  upon  fear  and  distress. 

When  the  people  observed  the  infectioii 
making  a  rapid  progress  in  many  parts  of  ike 
town,  notwithsitanding  the  due  performance  of 
^be  iisuai  pnayers,  they  biegan  to  cast  about  for 
a  more  effectual  method  of  obtaining  super* 
iiatural  assistance.  It  was  early  suggested  by 
many  of  dio  elderly  inhabitants,  that  a  fragment 
of  the  tme  Cross,  <^  Lignum  Crucis,  one  of  the 
most  valuable  relics  possessed  by  the  cathedral 
4)f  Seville,  should  be  exhibited  from  the  lofty 
*ower  called  Giralda;  for  they  still  remembered 
w*heln,  at  the  view  of  that  miraculous  splinter, 
myriads  of  locusts  which  threatened  destruc- 
.  tion  to  the  neighbouring  fields  rose  like  a  thick 
cloud,  and  conveyed  themselves  away,  pro- 
bably to  some  infidel  country.  The  Lignum 
Cruets,  it  was  firmly  believed,  would,  ip  like 
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manner,  purify  the  atmosphere,  and  put  an  end 
to  the  infection.  Others,  however,  without 
meaning  any  disparagement  to  the  holy  relic, 
had  turned  their  eyes  to  a  large  wooden  cruci- 
fix, formerly  in  great  repute,  and  now  shame- 
fully neglected,  on  one  of  the  minor  altars  of 
t^e  Austin  friars  without  the  gates  of  the  town. 
The  effectual  aid  given  by  that  crucifix  in  the 
plague  of  1649. was  upon  record.  This  won^ 
dei^l  image  had;  it  seems,  finally  stopped  the 
infection,  just  when  one  half  of  the  populatkm 
of  Seville  had  been  swept  away ;  thus  evi- 
dently saving  the  other  half  from  the  same  fate. 
On  this  grouild,  and  by  a  most  natural  analogy, 
the  hope  was  very  general,  that  a  timely  exhi- 
bition of  the  crucifix  through  the  streets  would 
give  instant  relief  to  the  town.* 

Both  these  schemes  were  so  sound  and  ra^ 
tional,  that  the  chief  authorities,  unwilling  to 
shew  an  undue  partiality  to  either,  wisely  de- 
teriidined  to  combine  them  into  one  great  lus-- 
tration.  A  day  was,  accordingly,  fixed  for  a- 
solemn  procession  to  conduct  the  crucifix  firom 
the  convent  to  the  cathedral,  and  to  ascend  the 
tower  for  the  purpose  of  blessing  the  four  car- 
dinal winds  with  the  Lignum  Crticis.  On  tiiat 
day,  the  chapter  of  the  cathedral,  attended  by 

♦  See  Note  H. 
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the  civil  governor,  the  judges^  the  inquisiidi^j 
and,  the  town  corporation,  repaired  to  the  con- 
vent of  Saint  Augustin,  and,  having  placed  the 
crucifix  upon  a  moveable  stage  covered  with 
a  magnificent  canopy,  walked  before  it  with 
lighted  candles  in  their  hands,  while  the  singers, 
in  a  mournful  strain,  repeated  the  names  of  the 
saints  contained  in  the  Catholic  litany,  innu- 
u^rable  voices  joining,  after  every  invocation, 
ia  the  accustomed  n^^poixse—Ora.  pro  nobis. 
Aarrived  at  the  cathedral,  the  image  was  ex- 
posed  to  public  adoration  within  the  presby- 
tery, or  space  reserved  for  the  ministering 
clergy,  near  the  high  altar.  After  this  the 
dean,  attended  by  the  chapter,  the  inferior  mi- 
nisters of  the  church,  and  the  singers,  moved 
in  solemn  proqession  towards  the  entrance  of 
the  tower,  and,  in  the  same  order,  ascended 
the  five-and-twenty  inclined  planes,  which  af- 
ford a  broad  and  commodious  access  to  the 
open  belfry  of  that  magnificent  structure.  The 
worship  paid  to  any  fragment  of  the  true  Cross 
is  next  in  degree  to  that  which  is  due  to  the 
consecrated  host.  On  the  view  of  the  priest  in 
his  robes  at  one  of  the  four  central  arches  of 
the  majestic  steeple,  the  multitude  who  had 
crowded  to  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathedral 
from  all  parts  of  the  city,  fell  upon  their  knees, 
their  eyes  streaming  with  tears :  tears,  indeed. 
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which  that  utiu^ual  sight  would  have  drawn 
from  the  weak  and  superstitious  on  any  other 
occasion^  but  which^  in  the  present  afiSiction^ 
the  stoutest  heart  could  hardly  re{»ess.  An 
accidental  circumstance  heightened  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  scene*  The  day^  one  of  the 
hottest  of  an  Andalusian  summer,  had  been  over^ 
cast  with  electric  clouds.  The  priest  had  scarce* 
ly  begun  to  m^e  the  sign  of  the  oross  with  the 
golden  vase  which  contained  the  Lignum  Crucis, 
when  one  of  \he  tremendous  thunderHstorms,  so 
awiul  in  southern  climates,  burst  upon  the  trem- 
bling multitude*  A  few  considered  this. pheno- 
menon as  a  proof  that  the  public  prayers  were 
heard,  and  looked  upon  the  lightning  as  the  in* 
strument  which  was  to  disperse  the  cause  of  the 
infection.  But  the  greatest  number  read  in  the 
frowns  of  the  sky  the  unappeased  anger  of  Hea- 
ven, which  doomed  them  to  drain  the  bitter 
cup  that  was  already  at  their  lips.  Alas  1  they 
were  not  deceived.  That  doom  had  been  sealed 
when  Providence  allowed  ignorance  and  super- 
stition to  fix  their  dwelling  among  us ;  and  the 
evils  which  my  countrymen  feared  from  a  pre- 
ternatural interposition  of  the  avenging  powers 
above,  were  ready  to  arise  as  the  natural  con- 
sequences of  the  means  they  had  employed  to 
avert  them.  The  immense  concourse  from  all 
parts  c^  the  town  had,  probably,  condensed 
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tfito  a  focus  the  scattered  seed^  of  the  infection. 
The  heat,  the  ^tigue,  the  anxiety  of  a  whole 
day  spent  in  this  striking,  though  absurd^  reli- 
gious ceremony,  had  the  most  visible  and  fatal 
effect  on  the  public  -health.  Eight  and  forty 
hours  after  the  procession,  the  complaint  had 
left  but  few  houses  un visited.  The  deaths  in- 
creased in  a  ten-fold  proportion,  and  at  the 
end  of  two  or  three  weeks  the  daily  number 
was  from  two  to  three  hundred. 

Providence  spared  me  and  my  best  friend  by 
the  most  unforeseen  combination  of  circum^ 
stances.  Though  suffering  under  an  obstinate 
ague,  Leandro-^-BO  he  is  called  at  our  priyate 
olub--^had  determined  not  to  quit  his  college, 
at  the  head  of  which  he  was  plaeed  for  that 
year.  His  family,  on  the  other  hand,  had  for 
some  time  resided  at  Alcald  de  Guadaira^  a  vil- 
lage beautifully  situated  within  twelve  miles  of 
Seville.  Alarmed  at  the  state  of  the  town,  and 
unwilling  to  leave  my  friend  to  perish,  either 
by  the  infection,  or  the  neglect  to  which  the 
general  consternation  exposed  an  invalid,  I  pre- 
vailed upon  him  to  join  bis  family,  and  attended 
him  thithen  This  was  but  a  few  days  before 
the  religious  ceremonyi  which  I  have  described 
from  the  narrative  of  eye-witnesses.  It  was 
my  intention  to  have  returned  to  Seville ;  but 
tbue  danger  was  now  so  imminent,  that  it  would 
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h^rebeen  madness  to  eocouBte; it  witktout  he^ 
ce«3i)ty»  Thus  a  visit  whieh  I  meant  for  a  week» 
w^9i  ia^vitably  prolonged  to  six  months. 

For  you,  however,  who  love  detail  in  the  de- 
scription of  this  hitherto  little  known  country^ 
my  time  ^was.  not  sp^at  in  vain.  Yet  I  mwk 
beginh^y.a  fad^  which  will  be  of  more  interest 
to  my  old  friend  Doctor than  yourself. 

AlfifA^i  do  Guadaira  is  a  town  containing  a 
population  of  two  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
st^disigon  a  high  hilly  spot  to  the  nordi-east 
of  l^yille.  The  greatest  part  of  the  bread 
coj:|9Um0d  in  this  city  comes  daily  from  Alcalde 
where  the  abundant  and  placid  stream  of  the 
Gu^djaSra  invitee  to  the  construction  of  waters 
mills.  Many  of  the  inhabitants  being  bakers^ 
and^ving  no  market  but  Seville^  were  under 
the.  ^necessity  of  repairing  thither  during  the 
infe;j(^tion.  It  is  not  with  us  as  in  England, 
whera  every  tradesman  practically  knows  the 
advantages  of  the  division  of  labour,  and  is  at 
liberty  to  consult  his  own  convenience  in  the 
salf).^)  hisu^rticles.  The  bakers,  the  butchers, 
their. {^deners, .and  the  farmers,  are  here  ob* 
liged  to  sell  in  separate  markets,  where  they 
geneJrfkUyi  spend  the  whole  day  waiting  for  cus* 
tom^Si,  Owing  to  this  regulation  of  the  police, 
abou^t  siiiicty  men,  and  double  thai  number  of 
mulesytleave  Alcal4  every  day  with,  the  dawn> 
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and  staBd  till  the  evening  in  two  rows,  inclosed 
widi  iron  railingsv  at  the  Plaza  del  Pan.  The 
constant  communication  with  people  from  all 
parts  of  the  town,  and  so  long  an  exposum  to 
the  atmosphere  of  an  infected  place,';;  might 
hstve  been  supposed  powerful  enough  to  com^ 
mimicate  the  disease.  We,  certainly,  were  in 
daily  apprehenision  of  its  appearance  at  Alcald. 
So  little,  however,  can  we  calculate  the  eflfeets 
of  unknown  causes,  that  of  the  people  that  thw 
braved  the  contagion,  only  one,  wl\o  passed  a 
night  in  Seville,  caught  the  disease  and  died. 
All  the  others,  no  less  than  the  ted  of  the  Vil- 
lage, continued  to  enjoy  the  usual  degree  of 
health,  which;  probably  owing  to  its  airy  situ- 
ation^  is  excellent  at  all  times. 

The  daily  accounts  we  received  from  our 
cityv  independent  of  the  danger  to  which  we 
beliarod  ourselves  exposed,  were  such  as  would 
casta  gloom  over  the  most  selfish  and  tinfeel* 
ingi:  Superstition,  however,  as  if  the  prospect 
had  not  been  sufficiently  dark  and  dismal.  Was 
busy  among  us,  increasing  the  terrors  which 
weighed  down  the  minds  of  the  people.  Two 
brothers,  both  clei^men,  wealthy,  proud, 'cbn- 
ceited  of  the  jargon  they  mistook  for  learning, 
and  ambitious  of  power  under  the  cloak  of  zeal, 
had,  ufKxa  the  &rst  appearance  of  the  fever,  re- 
treated to  AlcalA,  where  they  kept  a  country^  • 
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house.  Two  more  odious  specimetis  of  the 
p^yiper^,  thorough-bred,  full^gcown  Spanish 
bigott  never  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the 
qlergy.  The  eldest^  a  dietary  of  the  ohurefa^ 
was  a  selfish  devotee^  whose  decided  taste  for 
good  Uring^  and  mortal  averwbon  to  discomfort, 
had  made  him  calculate  with  great  nicety  how, 
by  an  economy  of  pleasure  in  this  world,  he 
might  secure  a  reasonable  share  of  it  in  the 
ne^.  But  whatever  degree  of  self^-denial  was 
neoessary  to  keep  him  from  gross  misconduct, 
he  amply  repaid  himself  in  the  enjoyment  of 
control  over  the  consciences  and  conduct  of 
others* 

From  the  compaa:^tive  poverty  of  the  parish 
priests,  and  the  shade  into  which  they  are 
thrown  by  the  upper  clergy,  the  power  of  the 
first  is  so  limited,  that  the  most  bigoted  .and 
violent  among  them  can  give  but  little  trouble 
to  the  laity.  The  true  priest  of  old  times  is 
only  to  be  found  among  those  ecclesiastics, 
who  to  a  dignified  office  join  that  degree  of  fa- 
naticism which  makes  men  conceive  themselves 
commissioned  by  Heaven  to  weed  the  world  of 
evil,  and  tear  up  by  the  roots  whatever  offei^s 
their  privileged  and  infallible  ey«.  Thus  it 
was,  for  instance,  that  the  holy  personage  at 
Alcald  clcdmed  and  exercised  a  right  to  ex-^ 
elude  from  church  such  females  as,  by  a  showy 
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dress,  wer^  dpt  to  disturb  the  abstracted  yet 
susceptible  minds  of  the  clergy.  The  lady  of 
a  judge  was,  within  my  recollection,  turned  by 
this  proud  bigot  out  of  the  cathedral  of  Seville, 
in  the  presence  of  a  multitude  assembled  for  the 
cer^tnotnies  of  the  Passion^week.  The  husband, 
whose  displeasure  would  have  brought  ruin  oil  a 
more  humble  individual,  was  obliged  to  devour 
this  insult  in  silence.  It  should  be  observed, 
by  the  way,  that  as  the  walking-dress  of  the 
Spanish  females  absolutely  precludes  immo- 
desty, the  conduct  of  this  religious  madman 
admits  no  excuse  or  palliation.  Yet  this  is  so 
far  from  being  a  singular  instance,  that,  what 
sumptuary  laws  would  never  be  able  to  ac- 
complish, the  rude  and  insolent  aeal  of  a  few 
priests  has  fully  obtained  in  every  part  of 
Spain.  Our  females,  especially  tiiose  of  the 
better  classes,  never  venture  to  churcb  in  any 
dress  but  such  as  habit  has  made  familiar  to 
the  eye$  of  the  zealots. 

Whatever  be  the  feelings  that  produce  it, 
there  is,  in  Spain,  a  sort  of  stalling  crusade 
against  the  fair  sees:,  which  our  priests,  except 
such  as  have  been  secretly  gained  over  to  the 
enemy,  carry  on  inceasantly,  though  not  with 
the  name  vigour,  at  all  times.  The  main  sub- 
ject of  contention  is  a  right  claimed  by  the 
clergy  to  regulate  the  dress  of  the  ladies,  and 
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prevent  the  growth  of 'such  arts  of  charming  as 
might*  endanger  the  peace  of  the  church.  UpoA' 
the  appearance  of  a  new  fashion  the  '*  drum 
e^clefti^stic"  never  fails  to  sound  the  war-note. 
Innumerable  are  the  sermons  I  heard  in  my 
yontiger  days  against  silk  shoes — for  the  Spa- 
nish females  have  the  extravagance  to  use  them 
out  of  doors — the  wearing  of  which,  especially 
enlibroidered  with  silk  or  gold,  was  declaredi 
by  the  sotrndest  divines  to  be  a  mortal  sin.  Pa>^ 
tience,  however,  and  that  watchful  perseve^ 
ranee  with  which  nature  has  armed  the  weaker 
sex  against  the  tyranny  of  the  stronger,  have 
gradually  obtained  a  toleration  for  silk  stN)c»; 
while  taste  has  extenuated  the  sin  by.banisfar^ 
ingthe  embroidery;  Yet  therDemon  erf  Mib 
linery  had  lately  set  up  anotfaii^  Btumbling-^ 
block,  by  slily  suggesting  to  the  ladies^^  that 
their  petticoats  were  monstrous  long,  and  coui- 
cealed  those  fairy  feet  and  ankles  which  are 
the  pride  of  Andalusia.  This  evil  was  the  more 
dangerous,  as  its  progress  was  gradual  and 
imperceptible.  The  petticoats  shrunk  at  first 
by  barleycorns;  half  an  inch  was  then  pared 
off  by  some  bolder  sempstress,  till  at  leagthr 
the  ground,  the  former  place  of  safety  for  con- 
secrated eyes,  was  fouAd  thick  set  with  ^nares^ 
In  vain  have  the  most  powerful  preachers  thun-* 
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tiered  against  this  abomination;  nor  did  it 
a^ail  that  some  of  our  bishops,  deeming  the 
occasion  worthy  of  their  interference,  grasped 
the  long-neglected  pen  to  enter  a  most  solen^n 
protest  against  the  profai^ness  of  th^ ,  femf^le 
dress.  But  the  case  seemed  hopeless.  A.point 
gained  upon  petticoats  was  suje  to  be  \o%i  on 
lop-knots ;  and  when  the  pious  were  triumpl^. 
io^l  on  the  final  subjeotioa  of  projecting  ^yAr 
a  iprxk  threw  them  into  utter  confusion  *by  alter^ 
ing-f  its  position  on  the  orthodox  neck-kerchief* 
>  Often  had  some  great  calamity  been  foretold 
froai  the  pulpit  as  the  punishment  of  the  incor- 
ri^ble  perverseness  of  our  females ;  and^  on 
the'first  appearance  of  the  fever,  there  was  but 
little  doubt  amidng  the  chosen  few  as  to  its  real 
dadse^  OM[any^  a  •  stitch  was  undone  at  SeviU^ 
and  many  a  flounce  torn  ofi*,  by  the  same*  pretty 
bandtiiat,  but  a  few  days  b^ye,  had  4i3tri« 
bated  ats  ^Idin^ '  with  a  oonscious  feelmg  of 
l..,fUh.«  «iri««  «Ki  UghtSutteriBg,.  The 
jlin  M/^kidii,' in  Spain,  forces  the  cambric  iker- 
tisaef > im 'do, f. fboth  morning  and  evenings  the 
transient  mbming  duty  of  your  rufiSs^aod  ^pen- 
ccnrs^-^tkat' mysterious*  pin  which  vibrates  daily 
at  thet  tdilette  under  the  contending  influence 
t>f  vanity  aluldeli(uuoy-<^thepin^  in  shorty,  which, 
on  our  females,  acts  as  the  infallible  barometer 
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of  devotion,  had  raen  to  the  highest  point  df 
dryness^  withont,  alas!  checking  the  progress 
of  the  disease. 

Our  two  divines,  fearful  of  being  swept 
away  with  Hie  guilty,  were,  at  this  time,  per- 
fectly outrageous  in  their  zeal  to  bring  the 
bakiers'  wives  at  Alcal4  to  a  due  sense  of  the 
evil  influence  of  their  glaring,  bushy  top-knots 
and  short  petticoats.  Having,  therefore,  with 
little  ceremony  to  the  vicar^  taken  possession 
of  the  parish  chitrch,  they  began  a  course  of 
preaohingrfor  nine  days,  known  by  tiae.name  of 
Novena^  a  definite  number  which,  wilii  many 
other,  auperstitions,  has  been  applied  to  reli- 
gious rites  among  the  Catholics  since  the  tim^ 
of  Roman  paganism. 

Most  of  the  Spanish  villages  possess  some 
SQiiraculous  image — generally  of  the  Vii^in 
Mary — which  is  the  palladium  of  the  intmbit* 
ants.  These  tutelar  deities  ate  of  a  very  rude 
and  ancient  workmanship,  as  it  seems  to  have 
been  the  case  with  their  heathen  prototypes;. 
The  ^'  Great  Diana"  of  the  Alcalaians  is  a  small, 
ugly,  wooden  figure,  nearly  black  with  age 
and  the  smoke  of  the  lamp  which  burns  inces^ 
santly  before  it,  dressed  up  in  a  tunic  and 
io^aiitle  of  sUver  or  gold  tissue,  and  bearing  a 
silver  crown.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  in- 
numerable host  of  wooden  virgins  by  the  title 
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of  Vkgm  ^vlgto7(^~''  tbe  Virgin  of  the  Eagle/' 
and  is  worshipped  on  a  high,  romantic  spot, 
where  stood  a  strong  fortress  of  the  Moors,  of 
which  large  ruins  ^e  still  visible.  A  church 
was  erected,  probably  socHt  after  the  conquest 
of  Andalusia,  on  the  area  of  the  citadel.  A 
spring- wen  of  the  most  delicious  water  is  seen 
within  the  precincts  of  the  temple,  to  which 
the  natives  resort  for  relief  in  all  sorts  of 
distempers.  The  extreme  purity  of  both  air 
BOkd  water»  on  that  elevated  spot,  may  indeed 
greatly  eontribute  to  the  recovery  of  invalids, 
fmr  which  the  Virgin  gets  all  the  credit 

The  Nsvauip  which  was  to  ^vert  the  infec- 
tion from  the  viUagej  would  have  been  in^- 
cient  without  the  presence  of  the  Eagle  pa- 
troness, to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  The  image 
was,  accordingly^  brought  down  to  the  parish 
chuifch  in  a  solemn  procession.  The  eldest 
Mumnary — im  such  priests  as  preach,  not  for 
a  display  of  eloquence,  but  the  conversion  of 
sinners,  assume  that  title  among  us — having  a 
shrill,  disagreeable  voice,  and  being  apt,  when 
he  addressed  the  people,  to  work  himself  into 
a  feverish  excitement  approaching  to  madness, 
generally  devolved  that  duty  on  his  brother, 
while  he  devoted  himself  to  the  confessional. 
The  brother  is,  indeed,  cast  in  the  true  mould  of 
a  popular  preacher,  such  as  can  make  a  power- 
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ful'  impression  on  the  lower  classes  of  Spai^. 
His  person  is  strong,  his  countenance  almost 
handsome,  his  voice  more  loud  than  pleasing. 

He  has,  in  fact^  all  the  characteristics  of  an 

I-  '  .  - 

Andalusian  Mojo:  jet  black  passionate. eyeSji  a 
shining  bluish  beard  darkening  his  cheeks,  frpm 
within  an  inch  of  his  lon^  eye-lashes^  ^4j^ 
swaggering  gait  which,  in  the  eji^prei^siye  idioi|i 
of  the  country,  gives  such  as  move  withi^  |lje 
name  of  Perdonavidas — Life-sparers,  as  if  9,t^^ 
people  owed  their  lives  to  the  mCTcj,  pij  .jC6((i- 
tempt  of  these  heroes.  The  eff^ct|.  p^^  1^ 
preaching  were  just  what  people.  es^y^ctjQif^^l^ 
milar  occasions.  A  Missiona^  fj^els  ^^ed  |Mi^ 
disappointed  when  he  is  not  iS^t^jf^p|^4^  ^ 
^oans,  and  some  part ^  erf  ;|^,;^  ^4^ 
will  not  go  into  hystearics.  If^ha  hs^a  gj^^f^f 
spirit  about  him,  such-.a  pervj^ri^e  |igi<Jifl^lj^9p 
nettles  him  into  a  furioj^s  p^p^^jijpn,,^  j^g4  >ll? 
turns  the  insensibility  of  his  he^r^a^iipit^t.^ 
visible  ptoof  of  their  reprobate,  sta^^e-  T^l^u;?  i* 
often  happens,  that,  the  ^o^i^jf^y^^.  iqir 
spiritual  dange^r  ^y  the  original  ^vi^l^ws  pr  ifltr 
compreh^nsibility  of  the  t  sejpijpf^,  .^te..:  iftjwl 
triumph  of  the.  missionary  is  iQsfxact  ]^<^p^^ 
tion  to  his  absurdity.^  To  mak^^.j^f^- FiiW 
discQurses  more^  inapressive,  as  well  jag  to,s«it 
ihe  convenience  of  the  laJ?ourijig  elapses,  Aey 
are  commonly  delivered   after  sunset.      Our 
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orator,  it  is  true,  omitted  the  exhibition  of^a 
soiil  in  hell-flames,  which  a  few  years  ago  was 
'r^giilariy  made  from  the  pulpit  in  a  transparei^t 
picltire  \  but  he  worked  up  the  feelings  pf  tl^e 
audieiice' "by  contrivances  less  disgusting.  ai|^d 
Shocking  to  common  sense.  Among  others  he 
fii^ed^a  day  for  collecting  all  the  children  of  the 
toWn  under  seven  years  of  age,  before  the 
ihiageof  the  ^Virgin-  The  parents,  as  well  as 
m  dth^is  who  had  attained'the  age  of  moral 
*ifel^olisi6i!ity,  were  declared  to  be  unworthy 
<tf'"ida:re^ifig  themselves  in  supplication,  and 
icfierefore  excluded  from  the  centre  of  the 
clitrrch,  which  was  reserved  for  the  throng,  of 
fhiioc^nt  Suppliants. 

"^  '  Wheti  the  first  period  of  nine  days  had  been 
fepeM'in  this  mockery  of  common  sense  and 
religion,  the  fertile  minds  of  our  missionaries 
Vere  hot  at  a  loss  to  find  a  second  course  of 
the  same  pious  mummery,  and  so  on  till  the 
infection  had  ceased  at  Seville.  The  preserva- 
tion of  the  village  from  the  fever  which,  more 
or  less,  had  existed  for  three  or  four  months  in 
the  neighbouring  towns,  you  will  easily  believe 
^ras  attributed  by  the  preachers  to  their  own 
eiteirtions.  The  only  good  effect,  however, 
which  I  observed,  in  consequence  of  their  ser- 
mons, .  was  the  increased  attendance  of  the 
male  part  of  the  population  at  the  Rosario  de 
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Madrugada — the  Dawn  Rosary — one  of  the  few 
useful  and  pleasing  customs  which  religion  has 
introduced  in  Spain. 

It  is  an  established  practice  in  our  country* 
towns  to  awake  the  labouring  population  be- 
fore the  break  of  day,  that  they  may  be  early 
in  readiness  to  begin  their  work,  especially  in 
the  corn-fields,  which  are  often  at  the  distance 
of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  labourers'  dwell- 
ings.    Nothing  but  religion,   however,   could 
give  a  permanency  to  this  practice.     Conse- 
quently a  rosary y  or  procession,  to  sing  praises 
to  the  Virgin  Mary  before  the  dawn,  has  been 
established  among  us  from  time  immemorial. 
A  man  with  a  good  voice,  active,  sober,  and 
fond  of  early  rising,  is  either  paid,  or  volunteers 
his  services,  to  perambulate  the  streets  an  hour 
before  day-break,  knocking  at  the  doors  of  such 
as  wish  to  attend  the  procession,  and  inviting 
all  to  quit  their  beds  and  join  in  the  worship  of 
the  Mother  of  God.     This  invitation  is  made 
in  short  couplets,  set  to  a  very  simple  melody, 
and   accompanied    by  the  pretty  and  varied 
tinkling  of  a  hand-bell,  beating  time  to  the 
tune.     The  effect  of  the  bell  and  voice,  especi- 
ally after  a  long  winter-night,  has  always  been 
very  pleasing  to  me.     Nor  is  the  fuller  chorus 
of  the  subsequent  procession  less   so.     The 
chant,  by  being  somewhat  monotonous,  har- 
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monizes  with  the  stillness  of  the  hour;  and 
without  chasing  away  the  soft  slumbers  of  the 
morning,  relieves  the  mind  from  the  ideas  of 
solitude  and  silence,  and  whispers  life  and  ac- 
tivity returning  with  the  approaching  day.    • 

The  fever  having  stopped  its  ravages  about 
the  end  of  autumn,  and  nearly  disappeared  a 
few  weeks  before  Christmas,  my  friend  and 
myself  prepared  to  return  home.  1  shall  never 
forget  our  melancholy  arrival  in  this  town  on. 
the  last  evening  of  December.  Besides  the 
still  existing  danger  of  infection  to  those  who 
had  been  absent,  there  was  a  visible  change  in 
the  aspect  of  the  town,  no  less  than  in  the 
'looks  and  manner  of  the  inhabitants,  which 
could  not  but  strike  the  most  thoughtless  on 
the  first  approach  to  that  scene  of  recent  woe 
and  misery.  An  unusual  stillness  reigned  in 
every  street;  and  the  few  pale  faces  which 
moved  in  them,  conjured  up  in  the  mind  a  vivid 
representation  of  the  late  distress.  The  heart 
seemed  to  recoil  from  the  meeting  of  old  ac- 
quaintances ;  and  the  signs  of  mourning  were 
every  where  ready  to  chfeck  the  first  risings  of 
joy  at  the  approach  of  friends  that  had  been 
spared. 

The  Sunday  after  our  arrival,  we  went,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  to  the  public  walk  on  the 
banks  of  the  river.     But  the  thousands  who 
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m^d^  it  their  resort  before  the  late  calaouty, 
h^d  now  absolutely  deserted  it.  At  the  eud  of 
the  walk  was  the  burying-ground,  which,  dujr- 
tog  ^  great  mortality,  had  been  appointed  for 
lliat. quarter  of  the  city-  Th^  prevalent  custom 
of  burying  ia  raults  within  the  churches  kept 
the  town  unprovided  with  an  appropriate  place 
for  interment  out  of  the  walls;  and  a  portion  of 
waste  land,  or  cpmmon,  now  contained  the  re- 
mains of  ten  thousand  inhabitants,  who  in  their 
holiday  rambles  had,  not  long  before,  been 
sporting  unconsciously  over  their  graves.  As 
we  approached  ihe  large  mounds,  whicht  with 
the  lofty  cross  erected  on  the  turf,  were  yet  the 
.  only  marks  which  distinguished  the  consecrated 
fvom  the  common  ground,  wq  saw  one  of  the 
jRmarios,  or  processions  in  honour  of  the  Virgin, 
,  slowly  advancing  along  the  avenue  of  the  pub- 
lic walk.  Many  who  formerly  frequented  that 
pl^ce  for  recreation,  had,  under  jthe  impression 
of  grief  and  superstitious  terror,  renounced 
every  species  of  amusement,  and  marshalling 
themselves  in  two  files,  preceded  by  a  cross, 
and  closed  by  the  picture  of  the  Virgin  on  a 
standard,  repaired  every  Sunday  to  the  princi- 
pal place  of  burial,  where  they  said  .prayers 
for  the  dead.  Four  or  five  of  these  processions, 
consisting  either  of  males  or  females,  passed 
towards  the  cemetery  as  we  were  returning. 
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The  melancholy  tone  in  ^hich  they  incws jiutty 
sang  the  Ave  Maria  and  the  Lord's  Prayer,  as 
they  glided  along  a  former  scene  of  life  and 
animation,  and  the  studied  plainness  of  the 
dresses,  contrasted  with  the  gay  apparel  which 
the  same  persons  used  to  display  on  that  Very 
spot,  left  us  no  wish  to  prolong  our  walk. 
Among   the  ladies  whosfe  penitent  dress  waft 
most  striking,  we  observed  many  who,  not  sa- 
tisfied with  mere  piainnesi^  of  attire,  had,  pro-  . 
bably  under  a  private  vow,  clothed  themselves 
in  a  stuff  peculiar  to  some  of  the  religious 
orders.    The  grey  mixture  used  by  the  Fran-, 
ciscans  was  most  prevalent.     Such  vows  are 
indeed  very  common  in  cases  of  danger  from 
illness ;  but  the  number  and  class  of  the  fe- 
males whom  we  found  submitting  to  this  species 
of  penance,  shewed  the  extent  and  pressure  of 
the  past  affliction. 

So  transient,  however,  are  the  impressions  of 
superstitious  fear  when  unsupported  by  the 
presence  of  its  object,  that  a  few  months  have 
sufficed  nearly  to  obliterate  the  signs  of  the 
past  terror.  The  term  of  the  vows  having  ex- 
pired with  most,  our  females  have  recovered 
their  wonted  spirits,  and  put  aside  the  dull 
weeds  of  their  holy  patrons.  Many,  it  is  pro- 
bable, have  obtained  from  their  confessors  a 
commutation  of  the  rash  engagement,  by  means 
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of  a  few  pence  paid  towards  the  expenses  of 
any  war  that  may  arise  between  his  Catholic 
Majesty  and  Turks  or  infidels — a  Crusade,  for 
which  government  collects  a  vast  yearly  sum, 
in  exchange  for  various  ghostly  privileges  and 
indulgences,  which  the  King  buys  from  the 
Pope  at  a  much  cheaper  rate  than  he  retails 
them  to  his  loving  subjects. 

One  loss  alone  will,  I  fear,  be  permanent,  or 
of  long  duration  to  the  gay  part  of  this  town. 
The  theatrical  representations,  which,  on  the 
first  appearance  of  the  epidemic  fever,  were 
stopped,  more  by  the  clamour  of  the  preachers 
than  the  apprehensions  of  the  inhabitants,  will 
not  be  resumed  for  years.  The  opinion  for- 
merly entertained  by  a  comparatively  small 
fiumber,  that  the  opening  of  the  theatre  at  Se- 
ville had  never  failed  to  draw  the  vengeance  of 
heaven  sometimes  on  its  chief  supporters,  some- 
times on  the  whole  towti,  has  been  wonderfully 
spread  under  the  influence  of  the  last  visitation ; 
and  government  itself,  arbitrary  and  despotic 
as  it  is  among  us,  would  have  to  pause  before 
any  attempt  to  involve  this  most  religious  city 
in  the  unpardonable  guilt  of  allowing  a  com- 
pany of  comedians  within  its  walls. 
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LETTER  VII. 


Seville,  -^ —  1803. 

■       « 

I  HAVE  connected  few  subjects  with,  more 
ieeliogs.  of  disgust  ,and  pain  than  that  of  the 
Bjeligious  Orders  in  thi&  country.  The  evil  of 
.this  institution,  as  it  relates  to  the  male  seir,  is 
BO  unmixed,  and  unredeemed  by  any  advan- 
tage, and  its  abmse,  as  applied  to  feno^s^les»  so 
/common  and  cruel,  that  I  recoil  involuntarily 
from  the  train  of  thought  which  1  feel  rising  in 
my  mind.  But  the  time  approaches^  or  my 
wishes  overstep  my  judgment,  when  this  and 
such  gross  blemishes  of  society  will  be  finally 
^extirpated  from  the  face  of  the  civilised  world. 
The  struggle  must  be  long  and  desperate ;  and 
neither  the  present  nor  the  ensuing  generation 
are  likely  to  see  the  end.  Let  me,  however^ 
flatter  myself  with  the  idea,  that  by  exposing 
the  mischievous  effects  of  the  existing  system, 
I  am  contributing — no  matter  how  little — to- 
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wlardd  its  fitia)  destructioo.     Such  a  notion 
alone  cin  give  me  courage  to  proceed. 

Gibbon  has  delineated,  with  his  usual  a<icu^ 
iracy^  the  cmgin  and  progress  of  monastic- life*; 
and  to  his  elegant  pages  I  must  refer  you  fef ' 
infbnttiitioh  on  the  historical  part  of  my  sub- 
ject.   Btft  his  account  does  not  come  down  to 
the  establishment  of  the  Mendicant  Orders  of 
Friars.      The   disti&etion,  however,  between' 
these  and  the  Monks-  is  not  very  important. 
T6e  Monks,  m  the  original  name  implicB,  re* 
tired  Arom  the  world  W  live  4n  pea?fect  «olitude« 
Am  these  ^attics  increaned,  many  associartiioM' 
were  fbrmed,  who0e  members,  professing  tke- 
same  rule  ^f  religious  life,  wei^'  di^inguished^ 
by  the  appropriate  name  of  Cmmbites  t* '  W^hen, 
sit  length,  the  frantic  ^  spirit  wW^h  drdve  thou« 
saitds  to  live  like  wild  beasts  m  the  deserts,  had 
telaxed,  and  the  original  Eremites  wefe  gmdu^ 
atty  ^gathered  into  the  more  sodai  establish-^ 
m^it  i^f  convents,  the  origbial  distinction  was 
forgotten,  and  Hie  primitive  name  of  Monks  be^ 
came  prevalent.  ^  Stiil  holding  up  their  claims 
to  be  considered  Anach&rites,  even  when  they 
had  become  possessed  of  lands  and  princdy 
incomes,  their  monasteries  were  founded  in  the 
neighbourhood,  but  never  within  the  precinels 
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of. towns;  and  though  the  seryice  of  their 
churches  is  splendid,  it  is  not  intended  for  the 
bepefit  of  the  people,  and  the  Monks  are  set-* 
dotni  seen  either  in  the  pulpit  or  the  confes- 
sjpnaL 

The.  Friars  date  their  origin  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth  oentury,  and  wcffe  insti- 
tuted for  the  express  puipose  of  acting  as  auxi? 
liaries  to  the  clergy.  Saint  DominiCi  the  nK>sti 
odious,  and  Saint  Francis,  the  moat  frantic  of 
modern  saints,  enlisted  their  holy  troops  with-* 
out  any  limitattion  of  numiber ;  for,  by  •quart^ri 
iag  them  on  the  pioduetive  population  of  Christ 
tendorn,  the  foundets  took  no  concern  for  the 
daily  supply 2 of  ibeir  numerous  followers.: 

The  Dominicans,  however,  having  auoceeded 
in/  the  litter  destruction  of  the  Albigensesji  and 
subsequently  mo^poliaed,  for  more  than  tbi^e 
centunea,  the  office  of  inquisitors^  enriched 
themselves  with  the  spoils  of  their  victims,  aod 
are  in  flie  enjoyment  of  constderable  w^^i^i 
The  Franciscans  continue  to  thrive  upon  almsj 
and  relying  on  the  promise  made  to  Saiot  Fran* 
cis  in  a  vision,  that  his  foUowera  should  never 
feel  want,  they  point  to  the  abundant  supplies 
which  flow  daily  into  their  convents  as  a  per- 
aanent  miracle  which  attests  the  celestial  <»jr 
gin  of  their  order.  With  the  historical  proofs 
of:  Saint  Francis's  financial   vision  t  confess 
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knyself  perfectly  unaequainted.  But  whea  1 
ccmsider  that  the  general  or  chief  of  these  holy 
beggars  derives  from  the  collections  daily  made 
by  his  fiiars  a  personal  income  of  twenty  thou- 
sand a  year,  I  cannot  withhold  my  ass^it  to 
its  genuineness ;  for  who,  except  a  supernatural 
being,  could  possess  such  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  the  absurdity  of  mankind  ? 

It  would  be  tedious  to  ent^  into  a  desmp- 
taon  of  the  numerous  orders  comprehended 
^nder  the  two  classes  of  Monks  and  Friars. 
The  distinguishing  characters  of  the  first  are 
f  wealth,  ease,  and  indulgence — ^those  of  the  last, 
vulgarity,  filth,  and  vice.  I  shall  only  add 
that,  among  the  Monks,  the  Benedictines  are 
at  the  top  of  the  scale  for  learning  and  decency 
of  manners,  while  the  Hieronimites  deservedly 
occupy  the  bottom.  To  the  Friars  I  am  forced 
to  apply  the  Spanish  proverb—**  There  is  little 
to  choose  in  a  mangy  flock."  The  Franciscans, 
however,  both  from  their  multitude  and  their 
low  habits  of  mendicity,  may  be  held ;  as  the 
proper  representatives  of  all  that  is  most  ob- 
jectionable in  the  religious  orders. 

The  inveterate  superstition  which,  still  sup- 
ports these  institutions  among  us  has  lost,  of 
-late,  its  power  to  draw  recruits  to  the  cloister 
from  the  middle  and  higher  classes.  Few 
monks,  and  scarcely  a  friar,  can  be  found,  who 
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by  taking  the  cowl,  has  not  escaped  a  life  of 
nienial  toil.  Boys  of  this  rank  of  life  are  re- 
ceived as  novices  at  the  age  of  £6urteen,  and 
admitted^  after  a  year's  probation,  to  the  per- 
petual vows  of  obedknce,  paperty,  and  celibacy. 
Engagements  so  discordant  with  the  first  laws 
of  human  nature  could  hardly  stand  the  test  of 
time,  even  if  they  arose  from  the  deepest  feel- 
ings of  enthusiasm.  But  this  aifeetioa  of  the 
mind  is  seldom  found  in  our  convents.  The 
year  of  noviciate  is  spent  in  learning  the  cant 
and  gestuf'es  of  the  vilest  hypocrisy,  as  well 
as  in  strengthening,  by  the  example  of  the 
professed  young  friars^  the  original  gross  man- 
ners and  vicious  hi^bits  of  the  probationers,* 
The  result  of  such  a  system  is  but  too  visible. 
It  is  a  common  jest  among  the  friars  them^ 
selves,  that  in  the  act  of  taking  the  vows, 
when  the  superior  of  the  convent  draws  the 
cowl  over  the  head  of  the  probationer,  he  uses 
the  words  Telle  verecundiam — '*  Put  off  shame." 
And  indeed,  were  the  friars  half  so  true  to 
their  profession  as  they  are  to  this  supposed 
inj unction j  the  Church  of  Rome  would  really 
t«em  with  saints.  Shameless  in  begging,  they 
«hare  the  scanty  meal  of  the  labourer,  and  ex- 
tort a  portion  of  every  product  of  the  earth 
.  ■■ "  , ,  •    -  .  .  -        ■  .  • .  J        -  .  ■   . . . — -. . ., ,  . .  _ 

*  See  Note  I. 
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from  the  farmer.  Shameless  in  conduct,  they 
spread  vice  and  demoralization  among  the 
lower  classes,  secure  in  the  respect  which  is 
felt  for  tiieir  profession,  that  they  may  engage 
in  a  course  of  profligacy  without  any  risk  of 
exposure.  When  an  instance  of  gross  miscon- 
duct obtrudes  itself  upon  the  eyes  of  the  pub- 
lic, every  pious  person  thinks  it  his  duty  to 
hush  up  the  report,  and  cast  a  veil  on  the 
transaction.  Even  the  sword  of  justice  is 
glanced  aside  from  these  consecrated  crimi- 
nals. I  shall  not  trouble  you  with  more  than 
two  cases,  out  of  a  multitude,  which  prove 
the  power  of  this  popular  feeling. 

The  most  lucrative  employment  for  friars,  in 
this  town,  is  preaching.  I  have  not  the  means 
to  ascertain  the  number  of  sermons  delivered 
at  Sevillie  in  the  course  of  the  year;  but  there 
fe  good  reason '  to  suppose  that  the  average 
cannot  be  less  than  twelve  a-day.  One  popu- 
lat  pTcacher,  a  clergyman,  I  know,  who  scarce- 
ly passes  one  day  without  mounting  the  pulpit, 
and  reckons  on  three  sermons  every  four-and- 
twenty  hours  during  the  last  half  of  Lent. 

Of  these  indefatigable  preacberb,  the  great- 
est favourite  is  a  yoimg  Franciscan  friar,  called 

Padre  R^ z,  whose  merit  consists  in  a  soft 

clear-toned  voice,  a  tender  and  affectionate 
manner,  and  an  incredible  fluency  of  language. 
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Being,  by  his  profession,  under  a  vaw  qf  alv> 
solute  poverty,  and  the  Franciscan  rule  carry- 
ing this  vow  so  far  as  not  to  allow  the  members 
of  the  order  to  touch  money,  it  was  generally 
understood  that  the  produce  of  these  aposto- 
lical labours  was  faithfully  deposited  to  be 
used  in  common  by  the  whole  religious  com- 
munity.   An  incident,  however,  which  lately 
came  to  light,  has  given  us  reason  to  suspect 
that  we  are  not  quite  in  the  secret  of  the  inj;er- 
nal  management  of  these  societies  of  sainUy 
paupers,  and  that  individual  industry  is  re- 
warded among  them  with  a  considerable  share 
of  profits.    A  young  female  cousin  of  the  zea- 
lous preacher  in   question,  was  living  q^iite 
alone  in  a  retired  part  of  this  town,  where  her 
relative  paid  her,  it  should  seem,  not  unfre- 
.quent  visits.     Few,  however,  except  her  ob- 
scure  neighbours,    suspected  her    connexion 
with  the  friar,  or  had  the  least  notion  of  her 
existence.    An  old  woman  attended  her  in  the 
day-time,  and  retired  in  the  evening,  leaving 
her  mistress  alone  in  the  house.     One  morning 
the  street  was  alarmed  by  the  old  servant, 
who,  having  gained  admittance,  as  usual,  by 
means  of  a  private  key,  found  the  young  wo- 
man dead  in  her  bed,  the  room  and  other  parts 
of  the  house  being  stained  with  blood.     It  was 
clear,  indeed,  upon  a  slight  inspection  of  the 
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body,  that  no  violence  had  taken  place;  yet 
the  powerful  interest  excited  at  the  moment, 
and  before  measures  had  been  taken  to  hush 
the  whole  matter,  spread  the  circumstances  of 
the  case  all  over  the  town,  and  brought  the 
fact  to  light  that  the  house  itself  belonged  to 
.  the  friar,  having  been  purchased  by  an  agent 
with  the  money  arising  from  his  sermons.  The 
hungry  vultures  of  the  law  would  have  reaped 
an  abundant  harvest  upon  any  lay  individual 
who  had  been  involved  in  such  a  train  of  sus- 
picious  circumstances.  But,  probably,  a  pro- 
per ^owcewr  out  of  the  sermon  fees  increased 
their  pious  tenderness  for  the  friar ;  while  he 
was  so  emboldened  by  the  disposition  of  the 
people  to  shut  their  eyes  on  every  circumstance 
which  might  sully  the  fair  name  of  a  son  of 
Saint  Francis,  that,  a  few  days  after  the  event, 
he  preached  a  sermon,  denouncing  the  curse  of 
Heaven  on  the  impious  individuals  who  could 
harbour  a  belief  derogatory  to  his  sacred  cha- 
racter. 

Crimes  qf  the  blackest  description  were  left 
unpunished  during  the  last  reign,  from  a  fixed 
and  avowed  determination  of  the  King*  not  to 
inflict  the  punishment  of  death  upon  a  priest. 
Townsend  has  mentioned  the  murder  of  a  young 
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lady  committed  by  a  friar  at  San  Lucar  de 
Barrameda;  and  I  would  not  repeat  the  pain- 
ful narrative,  were  it  not  that  my  acquaintance 
with  some  of  her  relatives,  as  well  as  with  the 
spot  on  which  she  fell,  enables  me  to  give  a 
more  accurate  statement- 

A  young  lady,  of  a  very  respectable  family 
in  the  above-mentioned  town,  had  for  her  con- 
fessor a  friar  of  the  Reformed  or  Unshod  Car- 
melites. I  have  often  visited  the  house  where 
she  lived,  in  front  of  the  convent.  Thither  her 
mother  took  her  everyday  to  mass,  and  fre- 
quently to  confession.  The  priest,  a  man  of 
middle  age,  had  conceived  a  passion  for  his 
young  penitent,  which,  not  venturing  to  dis- 
close, he  madly  fed  by  visitiijg  the  unsuspect- 
ing girl  with  ail  the  frequency  which  the 
spiritual  relation  in  which  he  stood  towards 
her,  and  the  friendship  of  her  parenjfcs,  allowed 
him.  The  young  woman,  now  about  nineteen, 
had  an  offer  of  a  suitable  match,  which  she  ac- 
cepted with  the  approbation  of  her  parents. 
The  day  being  fixed  for  the  marriage,  the  bride^ 
according  to  custom,  went,  attended  by  her 
mother,  early  in  the  morning  to  church,  to 
confess  and  receive  the  sacrament..  After 
giving  her  absolution,  the  confessor,  stung  with 
the  madness  of  jealousy,  was  observed  whet- 
ting a  knife  in  the  kitchen.     The  unfortunate 
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gill  had.  In  the  mean  time,  received  the  host, 
and  was  now  leaving  the  church,  when  the 
viUain,  her  confessor,  meeting  her  in  the  poreh, 
abd  pretending  to  speak  a  few  words  in  her 
ear— a  liberty  to  which'  his  officie  entitled"  him 
--^tabbed  her  to  the  'heart  iti  die  presence  of 
her  mother.  The  assassin  did  not  endeavour 
to  escape.  Hfe  was  committed  to  prison;  and 
lifter  the  usnieil  delays  of  the  Spanish  law,  hfe 
was  condemned  to  death.  The  King,  how- 
e^er,  commuted  this  sentente  into  a  corffinfe^ 
ment  for  life  m  a  fortress  at  Puerto  Rico.  The 
«ily  anxiety  ever  shtewn  by  the  murtlener  wai^ 
respecting  the  succfess  of  liis' crime.  He  tnad^ 
fmquent  inquines  to  ase6rtain  the  deathc^Ttli^ 
yoang  woman ;  and  the  assurance  that  "mi  ihail 
<K>uld  possess  the  object  of  His  passion  seeniea 
to  make  Mm  happy  duriiig^  ijie^  remainder  xit 
a  long  life. 

Instances  of  enthusiasm  are  so  rare,  eV6ii  lii 
the  most  austere  orders,  that  there  is  i^trong 
gfoimd  to  suspect  its  sefeds  are  destroyed  by  a 
pervadii^  corruption  of  niorals.  The  0tew- 
vant  Franciscans,  the  most  numerous  commu- 
nity m  this  town,  have  not  been  able  to  set 
up  a  living  saint  after  the  death,  which  hap- 
pened four  or  five  years  since,  of  the  last  in 
the  series  of  servants  to  the  order,  who,  f<MP 
time  immemorial,  have  been  a  source  of  honour 
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t^  p^t  to  that  convcyQit  Bosides  f^^  k^f- 
brothers — ^a  kind  of  upper  s^ervant^^  UDder^  w- 
Ugioua  vows,  but  excluded  from  the  dig^i^y  of 
holy  oidera — the  friars  adoaiU:  some  peap^fiiif> 
lender  the  name  of  Donados,  {Donatu  ^^  the 
I[iatin  of.  the  middle  age8«)twbo»  like  their  pre* 
deceasors  of  servile  condition,  give  tbemfeli^ 
\^  aa  their  name  expres^efl  it,  to  the  f^rviceinf 
the  cpnvept  As  tbes^  people  are  now*-a-d^]i9 
^  liberty  to  l^ve  theiy  VQluntary  servitiiiJ», 
Q^e  are  admitted  biU  such  as  by  the  weal^ 
9698  qS  tifieir  understanding,  and  the  natusa^ 
tumidity  arising  from  a  degree  of  imbecUitjir^ 
s^j^xfect^  t^  cq^tijw^  for  life  m  a  etat^  of 
n}i^o}f»  hpudage*  <  T^y  ^^r  the  habit  of  tlife 
order^  and  ftre  employed  in  the  most  menial  o^ 
fic«8»  exfept  suctf  a^^  being  able  to  act,  er 
father  to  bffir^e,cti4)racter  of  e^sptraordinanf 
sanctity,  are  sent  about  the  town  to  coUeot 
alqis  for  their;  .^e^ployers.  These  idiot  sa&its 
arc^si^n  dailyt  with  a.  vacillating  i$tep#  and  a 
h>ok  of  tl^e*  deepest  humility,  beariiig  ab^ul^n 
]tp3age«of  tibe  child  Jesms,,ta  whieh  a  badEfit  for 
sdma  is  appi^c^M^i^d  offering,  not  .thio^ir  ihaad^ 
lirhi^  is  the ,  privilege  fo^  priisi^a,;  but  the  end 
of  their  xj^t  sli^^e,  te  be  kissed  by  the  pious. 
%o  what  iipiHuen^e  these  misemble  b€dngs;ape 
sometimes  raised,  may  be  learned  from  a  few 
particulars  of  the  life  of  Hermauito  Svebastian 
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(Little  Brother  Sebastian)  the  last  but  one  of 
the  Franciscan  collectors  in  this  town. 

During  the  last  years  of  Philip  V.  Brother 
Sebastian  was  presented  to  the  Infantes^  the 
king  s  sons,  that  he  might  confer  a  blessing 
upon  them*  The  courtiers  present,  observing 
that  he  took  mo^t  notice  of  the  King's  third  son, 
l)on  Carlos,  observed  to  him  that  his  respects- 
were  chiefly  due  to  the  eldest,  who  was  to  be 
king.  "  Nay,  nay,  (it  is  reported  he  answered, 
pointing  to  his  favourite)  this  shall  be  king 
t<oo.*'  Some  time  after  this  interview,  Don 
Carlos  was,  by  the  arrangements  whicK  put; 
an  end  to  the  Succession  War,  made  Sovereign 
Prince  of  Parma.  Conquest  subsequently, 
raised  him  to  the  throne  of  Naples ;  and, 
lastly,  the  failure  of  direct  heirs  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand  VI.  put  him  in  possession  of  the 
crown  of  Spain.  His  first  and  unexpected  pro; 
motion  to  the  sovereignty  of  Parma  had  strongly 
impressed  Don  Carlos  with  the  idea  of  Sebas- 
tian's knowledge  of  futurity.  But  when,  aftei^ 
the  death  of  the  prophet,  he  found  hiineelf  on 
the  tfiroEfe  of  Spain,  he  thought  himself  bound 
in  honour  and  duty  to  obtain  from  the  Pope 
the  Beati/icationy  or  Apotheosis,  of  Little  Sebas- 
tian. The  Church  of  Rome,  however,  knowing 
the  advantages  of  strict  adherence  to  rules  and 
forms,  especially  when  a  king  stands  forward 
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io  p4y  the  latge  fees  incident  to  such  tiiaU; 
kept  on  at  a  pace,  compared  to  which  ypur 
Court  of  Chancery  would  seem  to  move  with 
the  velocity  of  a  meteor.  But  when  the  day 
arrived  for  the  exhibition,  before  the  Holy 
Congregation  of  Cardinals,  of  all  papers  y^at- 
ever  which  might  exist  in  the  hand- writing  pf 
the  candidate  for  saintshipV  and  it  was  found 
necessary  to  lay  before  their  Emineivc^?  an;  orij 
ginal  letter,  which  the  King  carried  about  his 
person  as  an  amulet,  good  Carlos  founds  himself 
in  a  most  perplexing  dilemma.  Distracted  ber 
tween  his  duty  to  l^is  ghostly  friend,  p^d  M^ 
fears  ol^  some  personal  misfortune  during  tl>| 
absence'of  the  letter,  he  exerted  the  whole  in 
fluence  of  his  crown  through  the  Spanish  anj 
bassador  at  Rome,  that  the  trial  mijght  procee(| 
upon  the  inspection  of  an  authentic  copy.  The 
Pope,  "however,  was  inexorable,  and  nothing 
could  be  done  without  the  autograph.  The 
kings  ministers  at  home,  on  the  other  hand; 
finding  him  restless,  and  scarcely  able  to  ^njoy 
the  daily  amusement  of  the  chase,  succeeded, 
at  length,  in  bringing  about  a  plan  for  the  exhi- 
bition of  the  letter,  which,^  though  attended 
with*  an  inevitable  degree  of  anxiety  and  pain 
to  his  majesty,  was,  nevertheless,  the  most 
likely  to  spare  his  feelings.  The  most  active 
and   trusty   of   the   Spanish    messengers  was 

q2 
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chojsen  to  convey  the  invaluaUe  epistle  to 
Rome,  and  his  speed  was  secured  by  the  pro^ 
oiise  of  a  large  reward.  Orders  were  then  sent 
to  the  ambassador  to  haye  the  Holy  Gongfega-^ 
tion  assembled  on  the  mornmg  when  the  mes^ 
sienger  had  engaged  to  arrive  at  the  Vatiicui* 
By ^  this  skilful  and  deep-laid  plan  of  operations 
the  letter  was  not  detained  more  than  half  an 
^ur  at  Rome ;  aixd  'another  courier  returned  it 
with  equal  speed  to  Spain.  From  the  moment 
when  the  King  tore  himself  from  the  sacred 
paper,  till  it  was  restored  to  his  hands,  he  did 
Wrt  venture  once  out  of  the  palace.  I  have 
given  these  particulars  on  the  authority  of  a 
.man  no  less  known  in  Spain  for  the  high  station 
he  Las  filled,  than  for  his  public  virtues  and 
talents.  He  has  been  minister  of  state  to  the 
present  King,  Charles  IV.,  and  is  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  secret  history  of  the  pre- 
ceding reign.* 

Great  remnants  of  self-tormenting  fkhaticlsm 
are  still  found  among  the  Carthusians.  Of  this 
order  we  have  two  monasteries  in  Andalusia, 
one  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadalquivir,  within 
two  miles  of  our  gates,  and  another  at  Xer^z, 
or  Sherry,  as  that  town  was  formerly  called  in 
England,  a  name  which  its  wines  still  bear. 


(*>^ 


Jovellanos ;  see  Appendix. 
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Thei^  moimsteries  are  rich  in  land  smd  endow- 
mmifk,  and  consequently  afibrd  the  monks 
earerj  comfort  which  is  consistent  with  their 
rule.  But  all  the  wealth  in  the  universe  could 
iiot  givQ  those  wmtched  slaves  of  auperstiiioii 
a  single  mom^il  of  enjoyment.  The  unhappy 
majx  who  binds  himself  with  the  Carthusidtx  | 
ifows^  may  consider  the  precincts  of  the'  cell 
allotted  him  as  bis  tomb.  These  monks  spend 
dai}y  eight  or  nine  hours  in  the  chapel,  with- 
out any  music  to  relieve  the  monotony  of  the 
service*  At  midnight  they  are  roused  froiki 
,  tl^ir  beds,  to  which  they  retire  at  sunset,  aird 
th^y  chaunt  matins  till  four  in  the  morning. 
Two  hours'  rest  are  allowed  them  between  that 
service  and  morning  prayers.  Mass  follows, 
with  a  short  interruption,  and  great  part  of  the 
afternoon  is  allotted  to  vespers.  No  commu* 
nieation  is  permitted  between  the  monks,  ex-^ 
cept  two  days  in  the  week,  when  they  assemble 
during  an  hour  for  conversation*  Confined  to 
the^  cells  when  not  attending  church-service^ 
eveo  their  food  is  left  them  in  a  wheel-box* 
such  as  are  used  in  the  nunneries  ^,  from  which 
they  take  it  when  hungry,  and  eat  it  in  perfect 
solitude.  A  few  books  and  a  small  garden,  in 
which  they  cultivate  a  profusion  of  flowers,  are 

—  -  ■  ■  -  - .  ..    ■ 

*  Se«  Letter  V.  page  178. 
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the  only  resources  of  these  unfortunate  k^emgi^j 
To  these  privations  they  add  an  absolute  ^fosti^ 
hence  from  flesh,  which  they  vow  not  to  tatte 
6vea  at  the  risk  of  their  lives. 
'  I  have  on  different  occasions  spent  a  day 
#ith  ®bme  friends  at  the  Hospederksf,  or  SUun« 
geifs-  Lodge,  at '  the  Oarthusians  of  SeviU#, 
where  it  is  the  duty  of  the  steward,  the  only 
monk  who  is  allowed  to  mix  in  society,  to  en* 
tertain  any  male  visiter's  who,  with  a  proper 
introduction;  repair  to  the  monastery.  »The 
steward  I  knew  before  my  visit  to  England/ 
had  been  a  merchant.  After  several  voyage 
to  Spanish  America,  he  had  retired  from  th'd 
world,  which,  it  was  evident  in  some  unguarded 
mciments,  he  had  known  dnd  loved  too  well  to 
hive  entirely  forgotten  it.  His  frequent  visits 
io  the  town,  ostensibly  upon  lyusihess,  were  not 
entirely  frfee  from  suspicion  among  the  idle  and 
inqtiigitive ;  and  1  have  some  reasoii  to  believe 
thit  these  ruttiours  were  found  too  well 
gtdlindted  by  his  superiors.  He  was  deprived 
df  the  stt^wardship,  and  disappeared  for  ever 
ftom  thfe'Munts  of  men. 

The  austerity  of  the  Carthusian  rule  of  life 
would  cast  but  a  transient  gloom  on  the  mind 
of  an  enlightened  observer,  if  he  could  be  sure 
that  the  misery  he  beheld  was  voluntary,  that 
hope  kept  a  crown  of  glory  before  the  eyes  of 
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e^i^^y  wretched  prisoaer,  and  that  no  uBwaJ 
victim  of  a  temporary  iUusion  was  pining  for 
light  and  liberty  under  the  taaibstone  sealed 
over  him  by  religious  tyramiy.  But  neither 
the  view  of  the  monks  fixed  as  statues  in  the  ^ 
stalls  of  their  gloomy  church,  nor  those  tbat 
we  seen  in  the  darkest  recesses  of  the  cloisters^ 
prostrate  on  the  marble,  pavement,  whejre^ 
wrapt  up  in  their  large  white  mantles,  tb^y 
spend  many  an  hour  in  meditation,  nor  the 
bent,  gliding  figures  whieh  wander  among  the 
0arthy  mounds  under  the  orange- trees  of.  the 
cemetery — that  least  melancholy  spot  within 
the  walls  of  the  monastery,-^nothing,.  I  say^ 
did  ever  so  harrow  my .  feelings  in  that  man^* 
sion  of  sorrow  as  the  accidental  meeting  of  a  ^ 
i^pining  prisoner.  This  was  a. young  monk» 
who,  to  my  great  surprise,  addressed  me  as  I 
was  looking  at  the  pictures  in  one  of  the  cloisr 
ters  of  the  Carthusians  near  Seville,  and  very 
politely  ofiered  to  shew  me  bis  cell.  J^e  was 
perfectly  unknown,  to  me,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  I  was  equally,  so  to  him. 
Having  admired  his  collection  ^of  flowers,  we 
entered  into .  a  literary  conversation, ,  and  he 
asked  me  whether  I  was  fond  of  French  litera- 
ture. Upon  my  shewing  some  acquaintance 
with  the  writers  of  that  nation,  and  expressing 
a  mixed  feeling  of  surprise  and  interest  at 
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beai&Bg  a  CartbuelAii  ventanng  upeo  tiial  topk^ 
the  poor  young  man  was  so  thrown  off  his 
goard,  that»  leadii^  me  to  a  bookcase,  he  put 
into  ay  hands  a  vdnme  of  Voltaire's  IHiec9 
Fugttive»^  which  he  spoke  of  with  rapture.  I 
bNBli&v^e  I  saw  a  vc^me  of  Rousseau's  worits  m 
dio  ecdkction ;  yet  I  suspect  Utat  this  lutforte- 
nate  man's  $elGct  library  conabted  of  amatoi^t 
ratiber  thim  philosophical  works.  The  mimk's 
name  is  unknown  to  me,  though  I  learned  6mei 
him  the  place  of  his  birtli ;  and  many  y^trs 
have  elapsed  since  this  strange  meeting,  wbicli, 
from  its*  insulatioB  amidst  the  events  and  im-* 
pressk>ns  of  my  life,  I  compare  to  an  interviesw 
with  an  inhabitant  of  the  invisible  worid.  But  f 
shall  nevier  forget  the  thrflling  horror  I  felt,  when 
die  abyss  of  misery  into  which  that  wretdbed 
being  was  plunged  opened  sudd^y  upon  my 
mind.  I  was  young,  and  had,  till  that  momsnt, 
mistakmi  the  nature  of  enthusiami*  Fed  as  I 
steiv  it  in  a  Carthusian  qonn^eiiA,  I  firmly  4w^ 
lieved  it  could  not  be  extinguished  but  with 
life.  This  ocular  evidence  against  my  foroMr 
belief  was  so  painful,  that  I  hastened  my  die* 
parture,  leaving  the  devoted  victim  to  his  soli)- 
tude,  there  to  await  the  odious  sound  of  the 
bcAl  which  was  to  disturb  his  sle^,  if  the  sob* 
sequent  horror  of  having  committed  himself 
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ft  itranger  aUoMwi  1dm  l^rt  nig^ttd^  cftiee 

^iI9i0Qgb  tlia^  nuDifoer  of  Hermits  knot  conm^ 
dwable  in  Spain,  we  are  not  without  some  m^ 
tkblvshmenti  on  the  plan  of  the  Lauras  de^ 
seiibed  by  Gibbon*.  1^  principal  of  theae 
seiitndes  is  Monserrat  in  Catakmia,  an  account 
of/wliich  you  will  find  in  most  books  of  tnirdb. 
My  own  observd4;ion  on  thia  point  does  not, 
hopwever,  extend  beyond  the  hennitages  of 
Gc^oba>  which,  I  believe,  rank  next  to  the 
sdbCDi^e<4ne»ti<m^. 

%e  branch  of  Sierra  Morena,  which  to  the 
north  of  Cordoba  separates  Andalusia  from  La 
Mancha,  rises  abi*uptly  within  six  mfles  of 
that  city.  On  the  first  ascent  of  the  hills  th^ 
CMBitry  becomes  exceedingly  beautiful.  The 
isndl  TiTulets  which  freshen  the  valleys,  aided 
by^the  powerful  influence  of  a  southern  atmo» 
s|>here,  transform  diese  spots,  during  April  and 
llibfy,^  into  the  most  splendid  gardens.  Roses 
and  lilies,  of  the  lacgest  cultivated  kinds,  have 
sown  themselves  in  the  greatest  pirofusion 
upon  evcary  space  left  vacant  by , the  mountain^ 
herbs  and  shrubs,  which  form  wild  and  roman* 
tie  hedges  to  these  native  flower-knots«  But 
as>  you  approa<^b  the  mountain^tops  to  the  right 
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aod  left,  the  roek  begias  to  appear,  and  .die 
scanty  soil,  scorched  and  pulverized,  by  the 
sun,  becomes  unfit  for  vegetatiQAi.  U&ce 
stSKids  a  barren  hill  of  difficult  approach  on  $dl 
sides«  and  ]H:eciintous  towards  the  plain,  its 
rounded  head  inclpsed  within  a  rude  stone  pa* 
rapet,  breast  high,  a  small  diurch  rising  in  the 
centre,  and  about  twoity  brick  tenemenia 
irregularly  scattered  about  it.  The  dimeiv 
sions  of  these  huts  allow  just  sufficient  room 
for  a  few  boards  raised  about  a  foot  Irom  the 
ground,  which,  covered  with  a  mat,  serve  kfc  a: 
bed,  a  trivet  to  sit  npoUf  and.  a  diminutive  dral 
table  supporting  a  crucifi:a^,  a  hmnan  skuU,  and 
one  or  two  books  of  devotioa^.  Thedpor  is^o 
low  that  it  cannot  be  pass^  without  stooping  ; 
and  the  whole  habitation  is  ingeniously  ooa-i 
trived .  to  exclude  every  comfort  As  visitia^ 
and  talking  together  is  .  forbidden  to  the  her* 
mits,  and  the  cells  are  at  some  distance  from 
one  another,  a  small  bell  is  hung  over  the  door 
of  each^  to  call  for  assistance  in  case  of  sickness 
or  danger.  The  hermits  meet  at  chapel  every 
morning  to  hear  mass  and  receive  the  sacra* 
ment  from  the  hands  of  a  secular  priest,  for 
none  of  them  are  admitted  to  orders.  After 
chapel  they  retire  to  their  cells,  where  they  pass 
their  time  in  reading,  meditation,  plaiting  mats, 
making  little  crosses  of  Spanish  broom,  which 
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pcMple  earrf -ab^ut  thetn  as^  a  preservative  fi^ 
eiM^ipdafi^  and  manufacturing  instruments  of 
penbbee,  sudi  as  scourges  and  ,  a  sort  of  wire 
.l)9aci9ets  bristled  inside  with  points,  called  €1- 
HHas,  wbicfa  are  worn  next  the  skin  by  the  ultra- 
fddus  among  the  Catholics  Food;  consisting  df 
^illse  and  herbs,  is  distributed  once  a  day  tto 
the  heritiits,  leaving  them  to  use  it  When  thfey 
p^se.  These  devotees  are  usually  peasants, 
who,  seized  with  religious  terrors,  are  driven  to 
this  strat^ge  piethod  of  escaping  eternal  misety 
•in  the  next  world.  But  the  hardships  of  their 
new  profession  are  generally  less  severe  than 
those  to  which  they  welre  subject  by  their  lot  in 
life",  and  they  find  ample  amends  for  their  loss 
of  iibcrty  in  the  Certainty  of  food  and  cldthing 
without  labour,  no  less  than  in  the  sfetret  pride 
of  superior  sanctity,  and  the  consequent  respect 
of  the  people.  * 

Thus  fer  thes6  hermitages  excite  more  dis- 
gust than  compassion.  But  when,  distracted 
by  superstition,  men  of  a  higher  order  and  more 
delicate  feelings  fly  to  these  solitudes  as  to  a 
hiding-place  from  mental  terrors,  the  conse- 
quences are  often  truly  melancholy.  Among  the 
hermits  of  Cordoba,  I  found  a  gentleman  who, 
three  years  before,  had  given  up  his  commis- 
sion in  the  army,  where  he  was  a  colonel  of  ar- 
tillery, and,  what  is  perhaps  more  painful  to  a 
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Spaniatrd,  his  cross  of  one  of  tbe  ancimt  orden 
of  knighthood.  He  joined  our  party»  aad 
shewed  more  pleasure  in  conversation  than  4s 
consistent  with  that  high  fever  of  enthusiasm^ 
without  which  his  present  state  of  life  must 
bave  been  worse  than  death  itself.  We  stood 
upon  the  brow  of  the  roek»  havi^  at  our  fcrt 
the  extensive  plains  of  Lower  Andalusia,  wa^ 
tered  by  the  Guadalquivir,  the  ancient  dty  of 
Cordoba  with  its  ma^iificent  cathedral  in  frokit, 
and  the  mountains  of  Ja^n  sweeping  majesti- 
cally to  the  left*  The  view  was  to  me,  then  a 
very  young  man,  truly  grand  and  imposing; 
and  I  could  not  help  congratulating  the  hermit 
on  the  enjoyment  of  a  scene  which  so  power- 
fully affected  the  mind,  and  wrapt  it  up  in  con- 
templatic«u  **  Alas !  (he  answered  with  an  air 
of  dejection)  I  have  seen  it  every  day  these 
three  years  I"  As  hermits  are  not  bound  to  their 
profession  by  irrevocable  vows,  perhaps  this 
unfortunate  being  has,  after  a  long  and  pain- 
ful struggle,  returned  to  the  habitations  of  men, 
to  hide  his  face  in  some  obscure  comer,  bearing 
the  reproach  of  apostacy  and  backsliding  from 
the  bigoted,  and  the  sneer  of  ridicule  from  the 
thoughtless,  his  prospects  blasted  for  ever  in 
this  world,  and  darkened  by  fear  and  remorse 
as  to  the  next.  Woe  to  the  man  or  woman 
who  publicly  engage  their  services  to  religion. 
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undeir  the  impression  that  they  shall  be  allowed 
to  withdraw  them  upon  a  change  of  views,  or 
an  abatement  of  fervour.  The  very  few  estab* 
lishments  of  this  kind,  where  solemn  vows  do 
not  banish  the  hopes  of  liberty  for  ever,  are  full 
of  captives,  who  would  fain  burst  the  invisible 
chains  that  bind  them,  but  cannot.  The  church 
and  her  leaders  are  extremely  jealous  of  suqh 
ctefecdons :  and  as  few  or  none  dare  raise  the 
veil  .df  the  sanctuary,  redress  is  n^rly  iippoa- 
.iiUe  for  souoh  as  trust  themselves  within  it 
But  of  this  more  in  my  next« 
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LETTER   VIII. 


Seviik,  1805. 

Wii£ir  the  last  census  was  made,  in  IT^v 
the  mimber  of  Spanish  females  confined  to  the 
cfeistery  for  life»  amounted  to  thiirty-two  thou- 
sand* That  ih  a  country  where  wealtii  is  smaiT 
and  iU  distributed,  and  industry  languishes  tth- 
der  ianumerahle  restraints,  there  should  tre  a 
great  number  of  portionless  gentlewomen  En- 
able to  find  a  suitable  match,  and  consequently 
glad  of  a  dignified  asylum,  where  they  might 
secure  peace  and  competence,  if  not  happiness^ 
is  so  perfectly  natural,  that  the  founders  and 
supporters  of  any  institution  intended  to  fulfil 
these  objects  would  deserve  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  friends  of  humanity.  But  the  cruel 
and  wicked  church  law,  which,  aided  by  exter- 
nal force,  binds  the  nuiis  with  perpetual  vows, 
makes  thd  convents  for  females  the  Bastilles  of 
superstition,  where  many  a  victim  lingers 
through  a  long  life  of   despair  or  insanity. 
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Though  I  do  hot  mean  to  enter  into  a  point  of 
theological  controversy,  I  find  it  impossible  to 
dwell  for  a  moment  on  this  subject  without  ex- 
pressing my  utter  abhorrence  and  detestation' 
of  the  cold  indifference  with  which  our  Church 
looks  on  the  glaring  evil  consequences  of  some 
of  its  laws,  when,  according  to  her  own  doc- 
trines, they  might  be  either  repealed  or  amend- 
ed without  relinquishing  any  of  her  claims. 
The  authority  of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  in  all  mat- 
ters of  church  government,  is  not  questibtied 
among  Catholics.    Yet,  from  a  proud  affi&cta^ 
tion  of  infallibility,  even  upon  such  points  as. 
the  most  violent  partisans  of  that  absurd  pre^ 
tension  have  never  ventured  to  place  within  its 
reach,  the  church  of  Rome  has  been  so  sparing 
of  the  power  to  reform  her  laws,  that.it  might 
be  suspected  she  wished  to  abandon  it  by  pre- 
scription.    Always  ready  to  bind,  the  heirs  of 
Saint  Peter  have  shewn  themselves  extremely 
averse  to  the  more  humane  office  of  homig  on 
earthy  except  when  it  served  the  purposes  of 
gain  or  ambition.     The  time,  I  believe,  will 
never  come  when  the  church  of  Rome  will 
agree  to  make  concessions  on  what  ar^  called 
matters  of  faith.     But  I  cannot  discover  the 
least  shadow  of  reason  or  interest  for  the  ob- 
stinacy  which  preserves  unaltered  the  barbar- 
ous laws   relating  to  the  religious  vows    of 
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Ifcmales ;  unless  it  be  tliat  Tile  animal  jealousy, 
whiph  pemoas,  dapnved  of  tlie  pictures  df 
love,  ar^  apt  to  miatake  fw  seal  la  liie  tsause  df 
cjbaatity :  auoh  zeal  aa  your  Qaaeu  EUzabetl^ 
felt  for  the  purity  of  her  laaida. 

The  .NuuMnea*  in'  thk  towu  anuwnt  to 
tweut]r*iii|ie»  Of  tbsse,  aome  are  uuder  the 
e)|«luMy«  jiKiadifittiM  o£  th«  Fran,  whose  rule 
of  r^giQiMI  Ufe  th^  :p9N)ifaa  ^  and  some  umief 
tJw^tof  tbfiJ3pipoQpal&m  a2he  last  geuendl^f 
^U/ow.  tbe^.  Qwnaatic  rvtea  ^  iSaiat^aedFMfr 
Sa^  Bernw^t  or  8aiiit>Jii^idB^*  ^^ad'ttia'ts^^ 
iparlutble*  thait  the  same  ifupeOdoribji'Wiudi  iai' 
G^Afnrable.  iu  tbeoi|iciiflr.:ah*Tc^  Ihe^  ^n^pils^^ 
cl^lgy,  i/i  #wpd  m  ^  iiiul^>iiider  Ilii  ^nm^^ 

convents,  whose    courts  and  :||{H^aa  .alia# 
the  inhabitAnta  ample  «|iao*  for«ato^Hie  4'£d 
an)U9ement    Instead  tutnaitew  ice^h;  Hi^  fiilM/* 
Mm  in  a  con)6]ittabl0  suile  of  afk^ftttent^r  often ' 
at  the  head  of  a  squdil  Us^f  Qf>  youkiger  ^utis 
whom  they  haye  ^iduieated^  or  of^^pujsifls,^  hot 
under  religiqus  vows^  wh^m  thMr  panmt^fAaee  ' 
th(^e  for  instruetioQu  The  life,»  in  £»Qt,  of  these 
copxpiuniti^  is  viXh&t  ooUegiate  than  monastic ; 
and  were  it  n^t  f^r  the  tyrannieal  law  which 
deprives  the  professed  nuns  of  their  liberty, 
such  establishments  would  be  far  ^m  objec- 
tionable.   The  dress  of  these  nuns  is  still  that 


wJaet^  ik^  DmSoMf  or  elderly  matrons^  wore 
wiieo  the  ocmveuts  uirem  founded,  with  the  ad* 
4ltiQiipf;  a  large  noaiitle,  black,  white,  or  blue, 
according  to  the  castoia  of  the  order,  which 
t|pey«  m»^  it  the  ciioir.  Eront  a  lutad^drett  iiot 
uiiliki^  that  whkdi,  if  I  w^  Tenture  u^on  such 
«iattai«t  I  belieTO  you  tell  a  Mod-cap^  hangs  the 
\limski  Tail*  A  rosary^  or.cbaplet  of  Mack  beads 
yfiih  a.ccoaa.at.the  a&d^  if  seen  hanging  over 
tlie  Awk  aadi  8faauldeni>  or  locN^ely  coiled  on  a; 
laathar  strep,  .which  tightens  the  tuttic  or  gown 
ta  the  imiat.  A  slip  of  doth  of  the  breadth 
of  the  «h&idde^  eaUad  Hkb  scapulary,  hangs 
dowB  to  the  feetvboih'  befiMrft  tod  behind^  pro- 
bably wi^a:  vfieur  tO' ctfaceal eirery  outline  of 
thefemaieiiniie.'  i'  , 

The  njldnefifirof  theae  monafitic  rulea  being 
u&aatiafiK^tacy.  to  die  fiery  Bpii^it  of  Mgotry, 
many  coaranlB  have  beaor  fouaded  under^the 
title  oiJRjefwmedr  where,  without  the  least  re- 
gard to  the  vex  of  the  votaries,  young  atodd^Iin 
cate  females  are  subjected  to  a  life  of  privatifm 
aod  hardship,,  m  the  oaly  ia&llible  nlethod  of 
obtsuning  Ihe  r^your  of  Heaven.  Their  dress 
is  a  tunic  of  sackcloth,  tied  round  the  waist 
with  a  knotted  ropa.  The  rule  allows  thiem 
no  linesi  either  for  doUiing  or  bedding.  Wool- 
len of  the  coarsest  kind  frets  their  bodies,  day 
and  night,  even  during  the  burning  sumai^rs  of 
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tike  Souili  efSptdn.  A  touoifl^  t»fDke»«ttMi 
sackcloth  is '  the  oa)^  addition  which  the  mettle 
make  to  their  dness  in  winter,  while  their  'fae4 
shod  with  opea  saadals,  and  wiflioiit '  Aith^ 
stocks  or  slbckingi^'  wi  exposed  ■£&  tlte^ttlwii^ 
wi&te)r  Mhstft»  aad^bedeJad«MagchiU!6ft^fti4 
bti«k  H&^i&.^'^AIi^A  iff  t&iru  linen,  twoo^ifis- 
ches  n^^htiiaid^-iB^motti 49$| the Ciipiichiitf MM^ 

hwm6[  tighi^Bk  witHf^iniSm^  rotit^  'thecftaul) 

in  re<ne»ihbrance,  if't^^^aid,  of  th<e  (^Mb^^^f 
t^erfu^  and sudh i^th^  h^bOcom  apiaiia&'tSiit 
rule,  that  ft  dfoea^not  edldw  &i»  baodto'tbib 
taken  olP'eVen  -Undito  tlf^MQ^tses  ot^lSv%tU'n  A 
-fhtaig  woi^m  wkff  taklii^itk«  vMii»<tfty>'«f:ti^ 
refariiicid  ^'cooven^'  ^t&^ti6^J  ^Ik^i^W^'iua: 
neatest  relatldlbs:  '^TM^'iiiHiu^t^iAffiiiO&'i^ 
to  cdtnfa^iirif(iat$0!ii  ^tm^oj^f^^&ti^m^Jlmoiisi^tk 

te  'I^^^Sn^'M  "^e^'^ifiieB  eA«!^nM^1l«^ 
liifid  a  tM6K<'  ctMaitf'  s^ead^<^<;|h«'Mtttf(4lilb 
of  the  iroti  >  gratingi  ^  wliicb  dfti&filet^l^' iiOfifl- 
eeptB  the'VJ6#.  .^he'i?6li^ottfevowais>*dwtety, 
amon^  tlie  €t(pQi6hin>  ikvh^  fpmii^  finals  ^^b^  «» 
all  comtnttnibation  b^^t^ett  pdiaraittf  SGOd'  cbil- 
dretii  '  ''''"■  ''  ■  '■ '*'  -'''■  .-t- '<  ,ii.r<:i.,i,t 
To  those  unaciquainted'wi^  ther dhi^«£ct4BVittf 
our  spedHk  (^  Ghriatiatiit^f ,  it  win  ^^iff^Mit 
to  conceive  \i'1iat  motive  can  infiuette^^itl^^tniiiid 
of' a  yodng  creature  of  si:>cteen  th as 'td 'sacrifice 


btm*^]fiftip^  the  i^ar$  of  tbeee  Moloefa^  whom 
we  call  Saints  and  Patriarchsi  To  me  these 
bonrid  effects  of  superstition  appear.  «p  natqralt 
Ihfit  I  only  wonder  when  I  s^e  so  mfiny  of  our  tir 
lf8)e¥iiSc>ypuiig  £9ma)efl»  s$iU  ^Ait  of  thQ  qomj^jxU 
.Btemorse  »nd  men|*l  howBrs  g^^ajljafl^P  ^4Jiiig 
.men .into  :the  striqfe^t  roc*»#teries,  jY&jb  jii^^ 
amkHe,  though.  €jqp|iUy>i»ifttaJc»fl;;:¥i€Wft,i$ft4 
iJiirfemales  to^a  *Mfell.<^^rflie  pfrltffl^^ulJKft/M* 
iaught  to  belies. B^g-infli*rtecijps^rtexi>ft  a^f 
^pliable  ftfx  tK^c  Oei^Xi  Jmtbr  aS;  ani ,  *ion««i^eiH: 
lor  ijriqpij?^  land:*  Wk^e  of . thjj^lf/utn^gjtt  Tbf 
iemale  /cbar4ctei;^,fl|n?ftg ,  qs,.  fe  %  ,c9n|poi|fi4l  ojf 

ihe  most.ardef^  fi?e^i^g$--^veb»ment  v?  ^ft^FV- 
ousness,  ^n^rpus  to  deyot^^^ess*  .^»^^];^f  i^TV 
der»  then  if,  iCffly.  imprepsed  with  t^e.  h?fie^ 

»e8»f.wd  ^offepingsoia^.  iwcv*atftjBml35»  W 
.eccqttMitely.rtenderf^iniJigrow  cestlegi  ss^^ 
jjatisfie^o^ilb  a.>;|«roi;ld  as  ,yet,  knft^n^^f^iiy 
Jhcpugfc  tb«  pifituf^,  ^f  morosp,  %?itjc,8,  ^f^{v^ 
pftntt  after vthe  .wo^t  effectual  fl!iean&/?f  giFW 
b^  Qele#tiaJl.l9^r  w  unqyafstiojjabje  pfgpf  ,qf 
gratityde ? :  The  fii:st  nascent  wi^h  .of.l^kii^ 
the  wl  is  eagerly  watched  and  ^;e^d  by  a 
confessor,  who,  to  a  violent  jealousy  of  earthly 
^brtdegrpQms^Jpiiis  9  confident  ^ense. of  merjt  in 
?ad4|ilg  (^  virgin  vf^vQ  tg  the  ten  tbousan4^,Qf 
the  ^mtu^  Harem.  Pious  parents  trpmbl^ 
at  the  thought  of  standing  betweea  Qf>d  apd 
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their  daughter,  and  often  with  a  hleeding  h^urt 
lead  her  to  the  foot  of  the  altar. 

There  is  an  extreme  eagerness  in  the  Catho 
lie  professors  of  celibacy,  both  niale  and  fe^ 
male,  to  decoy  young  persons  into  the  toils 
from  which  they  themselves  cannot  escape. 
With  this  view  they  have  disguised  the  awful 
ceremony  which  cuts  off  an  innocent  girl  from 
the  sweetest  hopes  of  nature,  with  the  pomp 
and  gaiety  which  mankind  have  unanimously 
bestowed  on  the  triumph  of  legitimate  love. 
The  whole  process  which  coAdemns  a  female 
"  to  wither  on  the  virgin  thorn,"  and  *'  live  a 
banen  sister  all  her  life,"  is  studiously  mad6 
to  represent  a  wedding.  The  unconscious 
victim,  generally  in  her  JSftcenth  year,  finds 
herself,  for  some  time  previous  to  her  taking 
the  veil,  the  queen — ^nay,  the  idol  of  the  whole 
community  which  has  obtained  her  preference. 
She  is  constantly  addressed  by  the  name  cf 
bride,  and  sees  nothing  but  gay  preparations 
for  the  expected  day  of  her  spiritual  nuptials. 
Attired  in  a  splendid  dress,  and  decked  with 
all  the  jewels  of  her  family  and  friends,  she 
takes  public  leave  of  her  acquaintance,  visits, 
-on  her  way  to  the  convent,  several  other  nun- 
neries to  be  seen  and  admired  by  the  recluse 
inhabitants,  and  even  the  crowd  which  collects 
in  her  progress  follows  her  with  tears  and  bless- 
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ings.  As  she  approaches  the  cfhuifch  of  hw 
monastery,  thie  dignified  ecclesiastic  who  ia 
to  perform  the  ceremony,  meets  the  inteitied 
novice  at  the  door,  and  leads  her  to  the  altar 
amid  the  sounds  of  bell^  and  musical  instru- 
ments. The  monastl6  ^e^ds  aire  bkssed  by 
the  priest  in  her  presence;  atid  having  eni- 
braced  her  parents  ahd  nearest  relations,  she 
is  led  'by  the  lady  who  acts  as  bride'^-ttiaid  to 
the  small  door  next  to  the  dotible  gratmg, 
which  separates  the  iians'  phoir  from  the  body 
of  the  church.  **  A  curtain  is  drawn  while  the 
abbess  cuts  off  the  hair  of  the  novice,  and 
strips  her  of  her  worldly  ornaments.  On  the 
removal  of  the  curtain  she  appears  in  the  mo* 
nastic  garb,  surrounded  by  the  nuns  bearing 
lighted  tapers,  her  face  covered  with  the  white 
veil  of  probationship,  fixed  on  the  head  by  a 
wreath  of  flowers.  After  the  Te  Deum,  or 
some  other  hymn  of  thanksgiving,  the  friends  of 
the  family  adjourn  to  the  Locutoryy  or  visiting* 
room,  where  a  collation  of  ices  and  sw6et* 
meats  is  served  in  the  presence  of  the  mock 
bride,  who,  with  die  principal  nuns,  attends 
behind  the  grating  which  separates  the  visitors 
from  the  inmates  of  the  convent.  In  the  mote 
austere  convents  the  parting  visit  is  omitted, 
and  the  sight  of  the  novice  in  the  white  veil, 
immediately  after  having  her  hair  ciit  off,  is 
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the  last  v^hicb,  for  a  whde  year,  is  granted  to 
t^e  parents.  They  again  see  heron  the^hsy 
wh^n  she  binds  herself  with  the  irre¥ooabte 
vows,  never  to  iiehold  her  more,  unless  ibey 
should  \it6  tb  bee  her  again  ewwned  with 
flc/wers,  whetidheiskidiin^the  grave. 
*  Instdnce^  bf  novices  ^quitting .  the  coitvent 
during  ^the  j^ear  of '  f>rebati6ti  are  extreitiely 
rare.' 'The  ceremoiiy  of > taking  the  veilis.ta0 
8dlet6n;  and  bears  too  much  the  charafit^eFiof  ^ 
pdblte  engagement^  to  adlow  iiill  (liberty  :of 
tholM  during  the  subseqaent'  no^iriciiite.  The 
thnid  mind  of  a  girl  shrkiks-  f^om  the  idea  Jot 
filppeating  again  in  the  wotvld,  under  the  tadt 
repl'(5aoh  4>f  fiekleoess  and  irdaxed-devotioH. 
'Thfe  Huns,  besides,  do  aotlifofgels  their  .arts 
€bHng  the  nominal  trial  of  thci  victim,  ^and  ate 
liv^s  a  ^hole  year  the  objeet^ef  their  earei^ias. 
Ntirt^,^  ^in  feet,  who^  after. vprofe8«i^n,^y)po^ 
btive  g^en  their  lives  &r  a  day  Jeffrey  breatUdg 
out  ^f^  their  prison^  it  has  been  my  mdi^ortune 
1^  know';  klvtt  leaiinot  recdUect  more  than  one 
instance  oT  a  novice  quitting  the  convent ;  and 
that  ^Ma^  a  woman  of  obsoire  birtb^  on  whom 
putylic  opinion  had  no  influence. 
'  That  many  nuns,  especially  in  the  more  li- 
'  beral  convents,  live  happy,  I  have  every  rea-^ 
son  to  believe ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  pos- 
sess hid  ubitafole  evidence  of  the  exquisite  mir 


''H^ijp  vrfaidi  is  i^e^  hk  af  *  wma  uftfoftoaallf  fef 
tsilffij*  imder  sknilar  mcum^fances.  I  sbaU 
^tietttkni'  only  onla  case,  in  adtaal  existeo^^^^ 
^Math  which  I  sua  circum&taAtiaUijr  acquaint^ vf 
f*.:A  lively  and  interesting  giri  oftfiftei^njif^e^i 
though  cemrreted  withfs()m6^  tJier%8jt^g;i^i|f 
iH  thi$  tewn>  iiaving^receiwdhher  «iitt<Nl|ioii 
^tiiidex^to  aiHitwhoiara^nt  tBo  h^  ofiUfive^li^ 
'  and'  nfat>  an  fiterepEtatidiBCfltn.  conTeiit<i»  <^4.toe  <o^ 

itekits^  the  reih     T  often  ^  tiiet  thiB  inj^tidQ^ 

aiolirice  at  the  bouse  ofionerof  h^r.  reUitioiti^ 

r^beite  I  irisited  t  daily .1    She  had  scani&ly  b^i^ 

^ft  forttt%hi  ont  QCidi^  cloister^  when  that,  w^lld 

fihdhad  learned  toTttbhorixi  deseriptiotii'WQ^  fso 

:tt8ibly^£[li(]bTapiflIyowinmng  hoiP  ajF<^etipf|s,fj^)iC 

t^at  tlvenend'tof 'tbr&elii^9Qth$}  >$be  emild  bdfdty 

disguise  het»  aiirersioii.  -  t^'^the .  TeiK  ;  Tfrs;  day, 

luDwever,  wastiorw  faM  appr^achijig  whijE^  had 

::been.  fixed  for  tl^e  'qeiMaony,?  witbc>iit  her  iSeei- 

'ing  sufficient  (resolution  to  decline  it     Her 

&tther,  a  good  bnt  weidc  tead,  «sbe  knew  too 

ivell^  could  Bot  protect  her.#om  the  ill  treats 

rment  of  an  unfeeUng  motber»  whose  vanity  wtus 

concerned  in  thus  disposing  of  a'  ddtughitet.for 

whom  she  bad  no  hopes  of  finding  a  ^suitable 

# 

match.  The  kindness  of  her  aunt,  the  good 
lum  to  whom  the  distressed  girl  was  indebted 
ibr  the  happiness  of  her  child  hood  i^fomied, 
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iibsides,  too  strong  a  contrast  #ith  the  unktndh 
nfess  of  the  unnatural  mother,  not  to  give  bar 
wavering  mind  a  strong  though  painful  bias 
towards  the  cloister.  To  this  were  added  afi 
the  arts  of  pious  seduction  so  common  amimg 
thfe  rdi^ous  of  both  sexes.  The  preparatbM 
for  the  approaching  solemnity  were,  '» •  the 
itieab  time,  indtiiltrioufsly  got  forward  with  'tbsr- 
greatest  publicity.  Verses  were  circaUited,  itt 
which  her  confessor  sang  the  triumph  of  Dimae 
Love  over  the  wily  suggestions  of  the  impixnut. 
7heii?AMing-dress  was  dhewn  to  ev^ry*  acquaint- 
atkci,  and  due  notice  of  the  appointed  day  was 
given  to  friends  and  r^tives.  •  Bat 'Ute  fears 
and  aversion  of  the  dev6ted  mctka  grew  m 
"priyportion  a)i  Ae  saw  herself  mor^  ofld  liusitm 
invohred  in  the  toils  diehadwantictd  tcouvag^: 
toburs^  wh^h  she  first  felt  them.  -  r  ,  j  ^  -  r 
It  was  in  company  with  my  fr^d  Leandra^ 
with  whose  private  history  you  are  well  ac^^ 
quainted,*  that  I  often  met  the  unfortunate 
M^ria  Fmncisca.     His  efforts  to  dissuade  her 

r 

from  the  rash  step  she  was  going  to  take/!  aad 
the  warm  language  in  which  he'spoke  to  her 
father  on  that  subject,  had  made  her  lcM>k  upon 
him  as  a  warm  and  sincere  fri^dd.  The  unhappy 
igw\,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  when  she  was. to  take 

■  ^  11  ■! >  I  t  II  ■ ,  .r  II    I       III  »      I    ■■ ■    1  i.  p..  ill     »  11  .  »  .       ■■  p  .  lA  «     I     ,ni       I  II I  1^ i«  1 1  I    ■ 

'i  .  *  Set  Better  III.  '  •    / 
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the  ireil,  ^repaired  to  churofa,  and  seht  Iiitn  a 

message,  without  mentioning  her  name«  that  & 

female  penitent  requested  his  attendance  at  the 

^onf^sionaL  With  painful  fturprii^e  he  found  the 

future  novice  at  his  feet>  in  a  state  bordering 

t>n  distraoticm.    When  a^flood  of  tears  h^d  al« 

loivred  her  utteraacei  she  told  him  that,  for 

want  of  another  fricmd  in  the  whole  world  to 

whom  Mhe  could  disclose  her  feelings,  she  came 

to  him,  not,  however,  for  the  purpose  of  confes- 

smsk,  but  because  she  trusted  he  would  listen 

with  pity  to  her  satrowsr    With  a  warmth  aod 

«)oqueiit^  above  her  years,'  she  protested  that 

the  distssit  terrors  of  eternal  punishment,  which) 

4siie  feared^  might  .bei  the 'consequence  of  her  de** 

teraitnation>'  could  not  deter  her  from  the  step* 

bi]R  whidi  she  was  going  to  escape  the  incessant 

persecution  of  ihef  mother.    In  vain  did  my 

fmnd  Y'dlunteer  his  assistance  to  extricate  her 

fm&m  the  appalling  difficulties  whioh  surrounded 

her:   in ^ vain  did  he    offer  to  wait  upon  the 

snx^hbisbop,  and  implore  his  inteirference :  no 

oifers,  no  persuasions  could  move  <  her.     She 

parted  as  if  ready  to  be  conveyed  to  the  scaf- 

f<dd,  and  the  next  day  she  took  the  veil. 

The  real  kindness  of  her  aunt,  and-  the  trea^ 
cherous  smiles  of  the  other  nuns,  supported  the 
pining  novice  through  the  year  of  pr6bation. 
The    scene  I  beheld    when  she    was  bound 
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with-the  perpetaal vows  o^mcNMstic  life,  ts^otto 
^luok  I  eaiin<^  recollect  wiAout  an  actual  settse 
d£  doffocation.  A  solemn  mass^  perfof  med  mrkk 
ttU  die  splendour  wbith  that  ceremony  adiniH 
preceded^  the  awflil  oathks*  of  Ihenoviee.i  Atithe 
condlasion' Lof  tbe*  8€n*iri«e,  die  approadiedrithe 
isaperiot  of'the  order*  A  pen,  gaily  oradoiiented 
^itb  tfrtificilail  flawer8»  was  put  mtd  ber  treadplHif 
'|imid^t(di^ign'the  eng^s^mneut  fa^^  oar::w^idi 
:she>wai^^bout  to  onter*  Then,  standing  before 
the  iroi^grate  of  the  choir,  she  began  to  dbaaoli^ 
in^a  m((i$k^exui  fainting  voic^  the  act  of  ioobm^ 
wcratioiiof  herself  toOod;JbM<^bavingiuttebsd 
a*foii^  words/ fi$be£idnted>h3to.tfieiiarns  of* the 
'irtilrrouttdtiig  nuns.  This  ^a8iiat|k|ibttiteAJta«qfcw 
'^M^gtie  »nd^nioti(3in^  JN^  isood w  Had4;hi^4toRi» 
'^bployi^d  restop^^o  ilhe>vio^iwtI^p^^ 
^p^echy  than,  with  a^vefaBniM^e^'whdcbi (those 
who  ki)ew>qot  hef  cireum$tadcesiutfctifafuted  to 
a^  fr^slv  ioipulse  t>f  ^  holy  ^seal,  and  in '  whicdi  die 
-^fi^ithat  were  i^  the  pmnful  sel:iret  saw  Aotiiiiig 
Jbut  the  madness  <tf  despaiiv  she  bu!r^ed]W(|r 
the  Temaining  sentences,  add  »sealed  be^  do<tan 
'itjf  evor-t  .:       '  >  >  ^^v-i  ^ 

The  f eal  feelings  of  the  new  vots^esis  wwe, 
however, -too  much  suspected  by  her  more 
bigoted  or  more  resigned  fellow-prisoners ;  and 
time  and  despair  making  her  leBs  cautious,  she 
was  soon  looked  upon  as  one  likely  to  bring 
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disgiace' on  the  whole  order,  byj<Hvulgiiig'th» 
Bectet  that  it  is  po^ible  for  a  nun  to  fed  impa^ 
tisftt  fonder  Iier  vows.   The  storm  of  oonventiml 
.p^rsecationr(thei  fiercest  and  moat  pitiUsa  of  aU 
ihati)reed  in  the  human. hearty)  had: been  lowr 
«ring  over  tii^e  unhappy  3^ung:;\^onmniiUmag 
4h0  «hort  time  which  her  aoDt^^rithe  funm^m, 
•sfiutviiYedi    But  when  death .  had  ildft  faevifritod^ 
Jesfly/^aod  exposed  toi^he  jifurmenting  ingenuity 
Qf>a  crowd  of  fettdLle  zealots^. whom. she 4sould 
BotieiMrape  for  an  io^nt,  unable  to  endive  fafir 
OHsery,^she  resolutely  attempted  to  djfowA  heiy 
4u^li.\  The  attempt, ,  bo^f0e9rer,  waa  iinoffeotaa^ 
Andi  now  the  ;memile#6  dPKatraoter-  !of  Gatbolic 
Miperstibioa^apipeaDed  inl its. full  glai^e^   •  TJie 
^laotkai, :  n^ithoffit;  impeaching  i  iwhose  i^mraetar 
{ao  tjodioial  steps  i could  be  tak<to  *to  pix)ve}  /the 
iovalidky  4)f  .the. profession,  waa  dead;  .and 
aotna  nelations  andfiisuyisx^f  th$  poor  psisoner 
Yrere  movisd  by  hor.  su&rings  to  apply  do  the 
ehufch  for  relief.  A  suit  iwas  instituted  for  Jthis 
.  purpose  before  the  eccl6S](astical.oourt^.ajid  like 
.deareat  evideoee  addu<>ed.  oif .  the  indireet  com- 
pulsion which  had  been  used  in  the  case.  .  But 
the.  wholQ  rorder  of  Saint  Frapcis»  ^oBsidaring 
their  honour  at.  stake«  rose  against  their  rebel* 
lious,  subject^  and  the  judges  sanctioned  iker 
vows  aa.  voluntary  and  valid.    She  lives  stiU  in 
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ft  Btote  approaching  to  madness^  and  death 
alone  can  break  her  chains.*  i 

i.i  Sucti  an  instance  of  misery  is,  I  hope,  one  of 
Ibwe  ^^treme  cases  which  seldom  take  place^p 
ajQ4  foore  seldom  transpire.  The  common 
)»PUFce  of  suffering  among  the  Catholic  reclusei 
•IWQce^ds  firom  a  certain  degree  of  religious  mc^ 
l^oholy,  which»  combined  with  such  comr 
^laii^ts  as  originate  in  perpetual  confinement 
^Qe^t  more  pr  less  the  greater  number. 
^ .  ,7he  mientai  disease  to  which  I  allude  is  comr 
monly  known  by  the  name  of  Escrupulos,  and 
jn:)ght  be  called  religious  anxiety.  It  is  the  na^ 
tur^l  state  of  a  mind  perpetually  dwelling  on 
hopes  connected  with  !an  inyjisible  world,  and 
apxiously  practising  means,  to  avoid  an  uii- 
jiappy  lot  in.  it,  which  keep  the  apprehended 
jdanger  for  ever  .present  to  the  imagination. 
Consecration  for  life  at  the  altar  promises,  it  is 
true,  increased  happiness  in  the  world  to  come; 
but  the  numerous  and  difficult  duties  attached 
to  the  religious  profession,  multiply  the  hazards 
^f  eternal  misery  with  the  chances  of  failure  in 
their  performance ;  and  while  the  plain  Chris- 
j^uan's  offences  against  the  moral  law  are  often 
4)onsidered  as  mere  frailties,  those  of  the  pro- 

*  She  died  in  18«1. 
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fessed  votary  seldom  escape  the  aggravation  of 
sacrilege.  The  odious  diligence  of  the  Catho- 
lic moralists  has  raked  together  an  eridless  ca* 
talogue  of  sins,  by  thought^  word,  and  deed^  td 
every  one  of  which  the  punishment  of  efeimdi 
flames  has  been  assigned.  This  list,  alike  hof«< 
rible  and  disgusting,  haunts  the  imagination  of 
the  unfortunate  devotee,  till,  reduced  t^  a  startfe 
of  perpetual  anxiety,  she  can  neithet  thittJr, 
speak,  nor  act,  without  diilcbvering.  in  every 
vital  motion  a  sin  which  invalidates  all  her  past 
Sacrifices,  and  dooms  her  painfitl  efforts  aftef 
Christian  perfection  to  end  in  everlasting  mi- 
sery. Absolution,  which  adds  boldness  to  the 
resolute  and  profligate,  becomes  a  fresh  s.om*ee 
of  disquietude  to  a  timid  and  sickly  min^* 
Doubts  innumerable  disturb  the  unhappy  ^uf^ 
ferer,  not,  hoWever,  as  to  the  powder  of  this 
priest  in  granting  pardon,  but  respecting  h^ 
own  fulfilment  of  the  conditions,  without  whieb 
to  receive  absolution  is  sacrilege.  These  ag^ 
nizing  fears,  cheri^ed  and  fed  by  tlie  small 
circle  of  objects  to  which  a  nun  is  confined*,  are 
generally  incurable,  iand  usually  terminate  in 
an  untimely  death,  or  insanity. 

There  are,  however,  constitutions  arid  tem- 
pers to  which  the  atmosphere  of  a  nunnery 
seems  natural  and  congenial.  Women  of  un- 
common   cleverness     and    judgment,    whose 
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tfotied  hQl{)pine^^  are  sometiines  founds  ia^  libe 
cioiWers. '  But  the  true,  the  igenuine  nun— s«ch J 
i'mteiirai^,  unincumbered  ^y  a  faarbannrs  ruid; 
andrnhfte^sed  with  that  lilifmtiaii)  adtitity/^tif 
Msiild  ^hich  can  ixnar eft  a'  patlomr  or  ankitchbd 
iiMo  an  utU^eree-^teseirts  a  most  oun6ub!iiDw 
dtfiimtiMi  of  that'amMulg^  diiameteii^^  tki  sid 
nieddi  AaW  their  virgfui'siffierBr^  eni^^fatvec  'the 
ts^orld^^t&e^  too  have,  metfi  &p  ]}963,nG(  flirting 
petiod/of  vrhioh  the^  con&seor  i&^^wa^ps^4he 
ha^py '  aisd;  ets^elughre  objecti  /^Th^ '  Ih^rt ;  and 
MtA  (rf  almost  every  uua  ^o*'  pars^fed^' fifty  "kq 
eetit^^  k^  the  priest  tbat^tdsrectsp:^  her  r<»mf 
ttcbeMe."  The  couveuft  tnesiietl^r^rnaranseem 
al^sMM;  the  town  with  \(3iMK^t^^{lxi^\iiii^ 
in  iseareh  of  a  soothing  IxfiSjfrdinoth^igiiiRtfif 
fanheis.  The  nuns  not  only  BddressiitJienrftBy 
that  endearing  name j  botiiviil.  n0i;  enddse 
from  them  the  commons  form  of  srpeechin'the 
third  person  :^ — they  must  be  tntogt^  as  tefaikiren 
are  by  their  parents.  Jealousy  is  a  freq^teot 
symptom  of  this  namelesa  attachment  ;;:and 
though  it  is^  impossibte  for  revi^y  nan^  :t^:  have 
exclusive  possession  of  her 'x^onfessor^  fe#  vitiH 
allow  the  j^sence  of  a  pivnl^  within  /their  i>wa 
convent.  i    .,       ,  y 

I  do  not  intend,  however,  to  cast  an  impatau- 
tion  of  levity  on  the  .class  of  Spanish' femnles 


wfai^li  £  eta  desciiUftg;  lnstir|il)e0f9f)§^Mff9t$^ 
cdndtict  are  extremely  rare  among  tli^  bmrnl 
Idileed,  the  physical  barriers  which -prote^ 
thieir  wtue*  are  firily  adecjuate  to  g^ardrij^md 
iigainst'the  dangers  of  a  most  unbouadeAfiDtooift 
tal<  intimacy  'witfa  their  confessors.  «tD^dblimt 
wcmldf  I  suggest  the  idea  tiiat  nothingiihut  (dbii 
steeled  of  diis  klind  keeps  them,  in  a^lrn^^grM^ 
witbm  the  bounds  of  fRodesty^  Mf  bnl^/ofe* 
ject  is  to  expose  the  absurdity  and  «iiifebKiig»' 
ni^ss<>f  a  system  which,  while  it  sumninds«th<$ 
yoang"  reduses  with  strong  waits,  massive  g^J^ 
and  /  sptlded^  windows^  grants  tjbem >  the « int>$t 
krtJmalse '  commumcabtion' with  a  maai--^ten  ,4 
yowig  man^^that  oan  be  carried  on  in  wpirds 
and  wdcingi  :LTkij&  stru^)e  between  tk^  dbeafit 
thus  barhdjrouslyt  tried ,  and;  the^unnat  uiral  duties 
of^the  Migieiisfstate^  tbough  acm^etlibes  suntyti^ 
tei^^to  tberim^dest  sufferer,  is  pl^nly.  visible  kn^ 
mlostof  the]ydungQaptifres« '  •     •       •     *   -^^ 

>Ajbout  the  age  of  fifty»  (for  spiritual  fliortaticm 
seUk^m' exhausts  itself  before  that  iuge-,)  the  ge^ 
nuine  nun  has  settled  every  feeling  and  affee* 
tion^  upon  that  shifting  centre  of  the  universe^ 
which,  likesome •circles* in  astronomy,  changes 
with  every  Btepvof  the  individual — I  mean  seif. 
It  has  been  observed  that  no  European  language 
p<M9se8ses  a  true  equivalent  for  your  English 
word  contort;  and,  considering  the  state  of  this 
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country^  Spanish  would  have  little  chance  of 
pwdttciog^  a  similar  substantive,  were  it  not  tor 
some  of  ottr  nuns,  who,  as  they  make  a  con*- 
fttant  firaetical  study  of  the  subject,  nx$iy^  at 
leo^b,  enrich  our  dictionary  with  a ,  nfame  for 
what  they  know  so  well  without  it.   Theiir  ^ova^ 
f€i|ts,  however,  poo^  souU !  ar^  still  of  an  infe- 
norkhld.  and  «me  chiefly  from  Oie^udulg^e 
of  thftt  temper,,  whi6h,  in  the  languagi?  of  .your 
Icft^'  rm\49i  makes  their  mistressea.  v^rjrjp^rt^V 
cular;  and  which,  by  a  strange  applica|40||  <^ 
the  word,  c*onfers  among  us  the  name  olimfcr^^ 
tmente.   The  squeamishness,  fai^tidiousn^ss,  afid^ 
morbid  sensibility  of  nunsi,  niake  that  na^e  r|^ 
prov^rbiitl  reproach  against  every  sprt  o^.*f':; 
feeted  iilelicacy .    As  ^reat  ^xA  we^ thy:  ^V^?^^  \ 
ries  possess  cotisiderabte  ijifiuence^  2}n{|,i|L0^^ 
can  bbtain  the  piaitronftge  of  thW  |loly^  ,Si||te^^ 
(Mmhers,  they  are  'caljed  liy  thp*  ppfiniaK;df,j)^ 
without  accommodating  themselves  to  Uiis^^tj^ne 


mining  air,  which  iianriot  b^  mistajiee  )y^,?|ft, 
experienced  observer.  But  in  none  dijH^^^i^.fg^,, 
pear  more  ludicrously  than  ip  the'old^f^igljjijjii^^, 
nuA-(hctors,  Their  patience  in  listeniog  jlxj  lot^f^ 
minute,  and  often-told  reports  of  ca^^sj.  tjb^ 
mock  authority  with  which  they  enforce  their 
prescriptions,  and  the  peculiar  wit  they  employ 
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to  rpse  the  spirits  of  Ijheirpatieatg^would^iitfiQ 
more  free  country,  furnish  com^y  a^ith  a  moftt 
amusing  qharacter.  Soum.y^ax^f^.^,  jKerjp 
stupid  practitioner  bethpi^gh^  bin^^el^of  iitim^ 
orders,  thus  to  unite  the  $pijdt)iiil:|tiKi)^b(idil|^ 
leech  for  the  conveni^ce  of  ,uuq^  Th^  ?^p^ 
granted  him  a  dispen^ttiop  o^ilf^  pm^e^mtM 
ikw,^  which  forbids  pp^s^,  pr^c|i^|j|g  rp|i|yS9i<i^ 
an(l  he  found  hipiself ,  unrivs^Ueid  in  ^£OW>tai^i 
9.mong  the  faculty.  The  scheme  s,|iq9§gde4  W 
welt  that  our  doctor  sent  hoipe  for  a  Iad#^m$: 
nephew,  whom  .W  has  brought  up  in  ^his  two* 
fold  trade,  w^ich^  for  want  of  direct  heirs>  of 
Which  priests  in  this  country  cannot  boas^^ 
is  ^likely '  to  be  perpetuated  in  the  colls^ter^l 
bi^nctes-of  t^faiiiily^  With  regard  to  th^ij- 
cfarafive  system,, as. Tt  applies  to  thei  ^oul,.I  s^fii 
a  very  incompetent  judge:  the  body,  I  kapw-r- 
at  least  the  half-spiritualized  bodies  of  the  nuqs 
—^  they  treat  exclusively  with  syrups.  T^is.  i^. 
a'^fact  of  which  I  have  a  melancholy  proof  in  a 
n^ar  relation,  a  most  amiable  young  woms^,, 
who  was  allowed  to  drop  into  an  early  grave* 
wWte  her  growing  disease  was  opposed  with 
nothing  but  syrup  of  violets !  I  must  addt  how- 
ever,  that  the  wary  doctor,  not  forgetting  the 
ghostly  concerns  of  his  patient,  never  omitted 

« 

to  add  a  certain  dose  of  Agnus  Castas  to  every 
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ounce  of  the  syrup ;  a  {practice  to  which,  he 
once  told  a  friend  of  mine,  both  he  and  his 
uncle  most  religiously  adhered  when  attending 
young  nuns«  with  the  benevolent  purpose  of 
making  their  religious  duties  more  easy. 


■  ^Wr' 
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LETTER  IX. 


Seville,  —  1806. 

As,  in  order  to  help  my  memory,  I  have 
been  for  some  tinae  collecting  notes  under 
different  heads,  relative  to  the  customs,  both 
public  and  private,  which  are  most  remarkable 
in  the  annual  circle  of  Sevillian  life,  I  find  my- 
self possessed  of  a  number  of  detached  scraps, 
which,  though^  affording  abundant  matter  for 
more  than  one  of  my  usual  dispatches,  are 
much  too  stubborn  to  bend  themselves  into  any 
but  their  original  shape.  After  casting  about 
in  my  mind  for  some  picturesque  or  dramatic 
plan  of  arrangement,  I  had,  most  cowardly,  I 
confess,  and  like  a  mere  novice  in  the  art  of 
authorship,  determined  to  suppress  the  detached 
contents  of  ray  common-place  book,  when  it 
occurred  to  me  that,  as  they  were  no  less  likely 
to  gratify  your  curiosity  in  their  present  state 
than  in  a  more  elaborate  form,  a  simple  tran- 
script of  my  notes  would  not  stand  amiss  in  the 

s2 
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collection  of  my  letters.  1  shall,  thet^t^, 
present  you  with  the  following  sample  of  my 
Fasti  HispalenseSy  or  Sevilliari  Almanack,  witll^ 
out,  however,  binding  myself  to  furnish  it  witftf 
the  three  hundred  and  sixty-five  artiictes  Whlufe 
that  name  seems  to  threaten.  Or,  should  yott^ 
still  find  the  title  too  ambitious  and 
sounding  for  the  mere  gossip  and  prattle  of 
this  series  of  scraps,  I  beg  you  will  call  it'(f(G* 
I  have  not  the  heart  to  send  out  my  prodtft- 
tions  not  only  shapeless,  but  nameless)  ^ 


•  <  V  I 


< » 


litEMOliAirDUMS   OP   SOME'ANDAIlUSIABK    .  ,i 
CUStrOMS    AKX>  .PeSTJ^VA£<6«  .      .{ 
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JANUARY  20th.    SAIKT  8kE3A07IAM'£^.P41Ur   > 

Carnival  has  been  ushet^  in,  ajec6idingi» 
an  ancient  custom  which  aufSkorises  so  «ariy! 
a  commencement  of  the  gaieties  that  precede! 
Lent.  Little,  however,  remains  of  that  spirit 
of  mirth  which  contrived  such  ample  anidadiif 
for  the  demure  behaviour  required  durmg'  thtf 
annual  grand  fast/  To  judge'  frotib  wbM  I  lialndi 
seen  and  heard  in  my  boyhood,  the^  geSdfati<Ai 
who  lived  at  Seville  before  me,  were,  in  theif 
love  of  noisy  merriment;  but  one  step  «tb)iove 
children;  and  contHVed  to  pass  a  consideraliie 
part  of  their 'tim'^  m  a  rouhd  of  amtisettietiti^^ 
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m^m  >  i^markable  for  jqUity  thaa  for  either 
s^Wi.  or  refinement,  yet  unmixed  with  any 
gudssneds  or  indecorum*  I  shall  give  a  speci- 
jpien.iaa  family  of  middle  rank,  whose  circum- 
stances were  not  the  most  favourable  to  cheer- 
fiUness* 

The  joy  and  delight  of  my  childhood  was 
centred  in  the  house  of  four  spinsters  of  the 
good^  old  times,  who,  during  >  period  of  be- 
tween fifty  and  sixty  years  passed  **  in  single 
blessedness^"  and  with  claims  to  respectability 
as  ample  as  their  means  of  supporting  it  were 
scanty,  had  waged  the  most'  resolute  and  suc- 
cessfbl  war  against  melancholy,  and  were  now 
the  seasoned  vetercms  of  mirth.  Poverty  being 
no  source  of  degradation  among  us,  these  la- 
dies^^  had  a  pretty  numerous  circle  of  fi[iends, 
whov  vrilh  their  young  families,  frequented  the 
bouse-t-one  of  the  old,  large,  and  substantial 
b^iidi^gs  which,  for  a  trifling  rent,  may  be  had 
in: this  town,  aiid  which  care  and  neatness  have 
kept  famished  for  more  than  a  century,  without 
tba  addition  or  substitution  of  a  single  article. 
In  a  :  lofty  drawing-room,  hung  round  with 
tapestry,  the  '^tded  remnants  of  ancient  family 
f^de«  the  gQod  .  old  ladies  were  ready,  every 
evening  €ifter  sunset,  to  welcome  their  friends, 
especially  the  young  of  both  sexes,  to  whom 
they  shewed  the  most  good-natured  kindness. 
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Their  scanty  revenue  did  not  allow  them  to 
treat  the  company  with  the  usual  refreshments, 
except  on  particular  days — an  expense  which 
they  met  by  a  well-planned  systekn  of  starva- 
tion carried  on  throughout  the  year  with  the 
utmost  good-humour.  An  ancient  guitar,  as 
large  as  a  moderate  violoncello,  stood  up  in  a 
comer  of  the  room,  ready,  at  a  moment's  notice, 
to  stir  up  the  spirits  of  the  young  people  into  a 
dance  of  the  Spanish  Seguidiilas,  or  to  accom* 
pany  the  songs  which  were  often  forfeited  in 
the  games  that  formed  the  staple  of  merriment 
at  this  season. 

The  games,  in  truth,  which  in  England  are 
nearly  forgotten,  even  within  their  last  asylums 
— ladies'  schools  and  nurseries,— were  thirty 
years  ago  a  favourite  amusement  in  this  coun- 
try. That  they  have,  at  some  period,  be^n 
common  to  a  great  part  of  Europe,  will  not  be 
doubted  by  any  one  who,  like  myself,  may  at- 
tach such  importance  to  this  subject  as  to  be 
at  the  trouble  of  comparing  the  different  sports 
of  that  kind  which  prevail  in  France,  England, 
and  Spain.  I  wish,  indeed,  that  antiquarians 
were  a  more  jovial  and  volatile  race  than  I  have 
found  them  in  general,  and  that  some  one 
would  trace  up  these  amusements  to  their  com- 
mon source.  The  French,  with  that  spirit  of 
system  and  scientific  arrangement  which  even 
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their  perfumers,  Marchandes  de  Modes ^  and 
dancingrmasters  display,  have  already,  accord- 
ing to  a  treatise  now  lying  before  me,  dis- 
tributed these  games  into  Jeua:  d'action  and 
J^isc  d* esprit. 

In  marking  their  similarity  among  the  three 
nations  I  have  mentioned,  I  shall  pass  over  the 
former ;  for  who  can  doubt  that  ro?nping  (so  I 
will  venture,  though  less  elegantly,  to  express 
tltt  French  action)  is  an  innate  principle  ip 
mankind,  impellii^  the  human  animal  to  similar 
pranks  aU  over  the  globe,  from  the  /irst  to  the 
third  of  his  climacterics  ?  :But  to  find  that  just 
at  the  age  when  he  perceives  the  necessity  of 
assumii^  the  demurenessof  maturity,  he  should, 
indifferent  places  and  under  a  variety  of  cir- 
cumstances^ fall  upon  the  same  contrivances  in 
order  to  desvpere  in  loco,  or  to  find  a  loop-hole 
to  indulge  himself  in  playing  the  fooly  is  a  phe- 
nomenon which  I  beg  leave  to  recommend  to 
the  attention  of  philosophers. 

ThejetfiT  d' esprit^  which  1  find  to  be  r  used, 
with  some  slight  variations,  in  France,  England, 
and  Spain,  or,  at  least,  in  some  two  of  those 
countries^  are — The  Aviary^  ox  giving  the  heart 
to  one  bird,  committing  one's  secret  to  another, 
and  plucking  a  feather  from  a  third;  at  the  risk 
of  mistaking  the  objects  of  the  intended  raillery 
or  gallantry,  disguised  under  the  name  of  dif- 
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ferent  birds. — Ij^  The  Soldier^  the.play^^,b^g' 
questioned  by  the  lefKler  aboiit  tba  dptbiogi? 
they  mean  to  give  a  decayed  V!et9ra,ni<,^u^ 
avoid  the  Words  :v^^^  no,  white,  dtOiLblacf^'^  .!r<bc;.< 
ingenuity  displayed  in  this  .gi^me  i^  Qiu^di^  ,of ,: 
the  kina  that  appears  in  soupe^  of  pur  it9,l^!jO^M 
th(B  seventeenth  century^  wherp  the  i^utbpr.. lear.: 
gaged  not  to  use  some  participiar  vowel  4|gi;9i|gbr .  t 
out  his  narrative. — Ea^hqusHng  a:klt€r,tei;jj^)\,\ 

player  being  obliged  to  i,ise  three  .WQKd^/^ilftbf  i ; 

*    '  ^_      

the  initial  proposed  by  the  leaden    The.J^ASTri.i 
lish  game,  I  lave  my  hve^  is  ^  n^pdifil^atio^,  j^  ^ 
this :  in  Spanish  it  is  conimonly.c^led  el  Jffpt  \ 
din,  the  Garden. — La  Plaza  de  Toro^j  pj:  the.l^tfUv/ 
Amphitheatre,  in  Frencl^,  Jt/Af^igf^i^^i^  ^j , 
story  made  up  of  words  c^Uept^dj|rqiifcy^hei,| 
players,  each  of^  whom  en^^s^s  t<j  ^^f^6^f/^   . 
peculiar  to  some  tr^de^-^-Le mi^ pi^j^^^^^vi^^^ 
ment  on  Cross  purposes,  in  Spai^^^  Los  J^f^r(^r,'y 
pdsitos,  is  a  game  in  which  eybrj^  pl^ijer  ^  ^.... 
ring  having  whispered  to  his  neighbo^rn ,pp  tj^.  r 
right,  the  most  unusual  word  he  can  tl|i^k  p^^in 
questions  are  put  in  the  opposite  directio^,'l|h^,  . 
answer  to  which,  besides  being  pertii)eiat,  mu3<;,«  ( 
contain  the  given  word. — The  stool  of  rqfm^fof^^ 
{G^llich)  La  Sellette,  (Hispan.)  Za  ^r/in<{,  is^  as    , 
my  French  author  wisely  observes,  a  dang^iiou^    . 
game,  where  the  penitent  hears, his  £siplts  from,  <^ 
every  one  of  the  company  throiigh  the  mediuni 


It 
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of-ttte'Maddf,  till  he  can  guess  the  person  who 
hte  nettled  hinr  most  by  his  remarks. 

^i*  will  not  deny  that  a  taste  among  ^rpwn 
p^^{ile  for  thdSI  childish  amusements  bespeaks  ^ 
a'gr^fert  want  of  refinement;  but  I  mu^t  own,  ^ 
oA  thef  other  hdnd,  that  there  is  a  charm  in  the  . 
remnahts  of  primitive  simplicity  whick  gave  a  , 
rdish  to  these  scenes' of  domestic  gaiety^,  not 
toT'lie' fothd  in  the  more  affected  manners  of  ^ 
thfe  ffresent  day.   I'he  l^rench,  especially  in  the .  ^ 
provinces,  are  stiir  addicted  to  the^e  joyou^^  , 
uiitotthistibatedtainily  meetings.,  for  my  part^ .. 
J  lament  thai  the  period  is ,  nearly  gope  J)y,  \ 
when  neithfer 'bigotry  nor  fastidiousness  had  a§^ 
yeft  condemnt^d  those  (l^heap  and  simple  means 
of '^vifa^  'tetit  to  the  overflow  of  spirits,   so 
c(Mtnbti  iri  the  ybut'fc  of  all  countries,  but  more  ^ 
esp€f65ally  under  this  pur  animating  sl^y;  apd 
caiinbt  eiidur^  witti'patiehfce  that  fashion  should 
begin  to  disdain  those  friendly  meetings,  where 
mirth  arid  joyj' springing  from  the  young,  dif- 
fused a  fresh  glow  of  life  over  the  old,  and  Hope 
and  RemeMbrance  seemed  to  shake  hand^  ^^^P" 
Pleasure  in  the  very  teeth  of  1*ime., 

As  Carnival  approached,  the  spirit  of  ronap- 
ing  gained  fast  upon  its  assiduous  votaries,  till 
it  ended  in  a  full  possession,  which  lasted  the 
three  days  preceding  Ash- Wednesday. 

The  custom  alluded  to  by  Horace  of  sticking 
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*  is  Still  practised  by  the  boys  in  the 
streets,  to  the  great  anDoyanoe  of  old  ladiefli, 
wlio  are  ga^erally  the  objects  of  this  sport. 
One  of  the  ragged  sttipUngs  that  wander  in 
crowds  about  SeviUe,  having  tagged  a  piece  of 
paper  with  a  hooked  pin»  and  stolen  unper^ 
ceived  behind  some  slow-paced  female^  as, 
wrapt  up  in  her  veil,  she  tells  the  beadii  she 
carries  in  her  left  hand,  Austens  the  papers 
tail  on  the  back  of  the  black  or  walking  petti- 
coat called  Saya.  The  whole  gang  of  raga- 
muffins, who,  at  a  convenient  distancci,  have 
watched  the  dexterity  of  their  companion, 
set  up  a  loud  cry  of  Ldrgah^  lArgalo — Drop  it, 
drop  it — which  makes  every  female  in  the  street 
look  to  the  rear,  whicb»  they  well  know,  is 
the  fixed  point  of  attack  with  the  merry  light* 
troops.  The  alarm  continues  till  some  friendly 
hand  relieves  ,the  victim  of  sport,  who,  spin- 
ning and  nodding  like  a  spent  top,  tries  in 
vain  to  catch  a  glance  at  the  fast-pinned  paper, 
unmindful  of  the  physical  law  which  forinds 


*  .  .  .  Nihilo  ut  sapientior,  ille 
Qui  te  deridet,  caudam  trahat.  Sat.  IL  iii. 

So  he  who  dared  thy  madness  to  deride, 
Though  you  may  frankly  own  yourself  a  fool, 
Behind  him  iraila  his  mark  of  ridieuie. 

Francis. 
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her  htwi  revolving  faster  than  the  great  orbit 
on  which  the  ominous  eoniet  flies. 

Carnival,  properly  so  called,  is  limited  to 
^uinquagesima-Sunday,  and  the  two  following 
days,  a  period  which  the  lower  clashes  pass  in 
drinking  and  rioting  in  those  streets  where  the 
meaner  sort  of  houses  abound,  and  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  large  courts,  or  halls, 
called  Corraksy  surrounded  with  small  rooms 
or  celk,  where  numbers  of  the  poorest  iilha- 
bitants  live  in  filthy  misery,  and  debauch.  Be- 
fore these  horrible  places  are  seen  crowds  of 
men,  women,  and  children,  singing,  dancing, 
drinking,  and  pursuing  each  other  with  hand- 
fuls  of  hair-powder.  I  have  never  seen,  how- 
ever, an  instance  of  their  taking  liberties  with 
any  person  above  their  class ;  yet,  such  bac- 
chanals produce  a  feeling  of  insecurity,  which 
makes  the  approach  of  those  spots  very  un- 
pleasant during  the  Carnival. 

At  Madrid,  where  whole  quartern  of  the 
town,  such  as  Avapih  and  Maravillas^  are  in- 
habited exclusively  by  the  rabble,  these  Satur* 
nalia  are  performed  upon  a  larger  scale.  I 
once  ventured  with  three  or  four  friends,  all 
muffled  in  our  cloaks,  to  parade  the  Avapi^s 
during  the  Carnival.  The  streets  were  crowded 
with  men,  who,  upon  the  least  provocation,  real 
or  imaginary,  would  have  instantly  used  the 
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teafe^iaoll*^  woiQea  e^ualtj  ready  to  take  no? 
slight  flJiaie  ia  any  quarrel:  for  these  lovely 
cjreatwea  often  carry  a  poniard  in  a  sheath^ 
tbmist  .^ithjv)  the  upper  part  of  the  left  stock^^ 
ingi  and:  lield  up.  by,  tb^.  garter«  We  werei, 
however^  upeo  our  best  belxftyiour>  and  by  a 
look  of  complacency  «n  their  sports,  aad^keep- 
ing :  at  the  moet  rei^piectfol  distance  frc^  the: 
nMmea,  <mmb  awa>f  Arithoiit  Meeting  -^ith  the^ 
luaet  dii^ositioD  to  inaofeobe  or  radenes^w 

rA  gentlenian  who,  eidier  out  of  curio«ity  on 
deprav4Gdttltste»  attends^the  amusenents  (^  the. 
vulgar,  is  generally  respected,  pronded  he  isa^ 
mere  spectator,  and  appeafd  indiSerebt  tb  the^ 
femtflesl    The^tmciei^  StfKUUBfa  jeakraty  ii^istiHi 
observable'  among  the  dearer  ebesea;:  -  audi  whilw 
not  a  sword  is  drawn  in  Sfpain  i^Bv/ailovcM; 
(joarrel,  the  knife  often  decideB  ihe  clainro  Df 
more  humble  =  lovers.      Yet,,  llovd  is,  by  mcr 
means,   the  main  instigator  of  xnardi^  anumg 
us.    A  constitutional  irritabilit^l',  especialifyinr 
the  66iithehi '  proyinoes,  leads,    withoot  a»yi 
more  assignable  reason,  to  the  frequent^shed- 
ding  of  blood.     A  small  quantity  of  wiiie, 
nay,  the  mere  blowing  of  the  easteiiy  yr'miy 
called  Sotdno,  is  infallibly  attended  with  deadly 
quarrels  in  Andalusia.     The  average  of  danger- 
ous or  mortal  wounds,  on  ev^ry  great  festival  at 
Seville,  is,  I  believe,  about  two  or  three.     We 
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de  hf  Heii^y  which,  though  opOn  i^  ^all^peti^ 
BMk'^  'Who  meet  with  dangerous  amdeMi^l'i)^,' 
from 'this  unhappy  dijsposilfif^ndf  the  people}^ 
almost  confined  to  the  wounded:'  ii'he'jarge' 
arm-thair  where  the  surgeoit  in  attendanice'e^^^ 
amines  the  patient  ji^ti'ad^  he*  is  bmoght  Jn, 
usuaUy  upon  a  ladder;  ji»  Aeno^iwrB'  in  tiie  wfaqle^ 
t0^n  by  the  nam^  of  the  Builses'  chair-^il^/a  dt 
lo8  Guapos:  Every  ^hia^r  in  <  fitet,  atte$t8  betfa  ^ 
the  generality  and  invetera^^^f  that  horrible 
ppopaisity  annong  the  'Spaniaards.  I  Uaye  miel  * 
with  an  origimd  unpuldisbed.  privilege  granldd 
in>  tl  5  VI »  by  King  Bon  Maiioel  of  Portugal  <  io> 
the  -  Genoaa :  merchants  estabUshed  at  Lisbon^l 
whereby  jtheir  fi^hranto^  ito  the  number  of  i  sijs!^  » 
are  allowed  ,io  canfy  adrms  both  day  and  nighty  ^ 
'^  proirided  ^dadi^'privikged  servants  be  my|> 
SfKuuanrds."^/ Had  this  ^clause  been  io^efted! 
after  1;he-P0rinikgiieseaatio£i  had  thrown  oITjiJJ^Q! 
Spanisrh  yoke,  Itihould  attribute  it  tP  potitic,^); 
jealouay  i  but,  couaidei^iiig  it^  datei.I  wusMoqHt 
upcm  ita^  proYing  thetnveterppy  md  notpri?tyi 
of  the  barbarous  dispositigp,  the  mention  ,qf » 
w^di  has  led  me  intQ.  this  (Ug;ression.  .  .  ,  ,^ 
The  Camiv;d  afm^^mei^t^  ^till  iu  use  among, 


»  »  1^.      »'  ^   t  t  n  ^  ■  ■ I      ■».    »  I  I     1.1 1  ■I'^-n  I"  « I  ; 
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the  middling  ranks  of  Andalusia  are,  swinging, 
playing  all  manner  of  tricks  on  the  unwary, 
such  as  breaking  egg-shells  full  of  powdered 
talc  on  the  head,  and  throwing  handfuls  of  small 
sugar- plums  at  the  ladies,  which  they  repay 
with  besprinkling  the  assailants  with  water 
from  a  squirt.  This  last  practical  joke,  how- 
ever, begins  to  be  disused,  and  increased  re^ 
finement  will  soon  put  ah  end  to  them  air. 
Dancing  and  a  supper  to  the  frequenters  of  the 
daily  Tertulki,  is,  on  one  of  the  three  days  of 
Carnival,  a  matter  of  course  among  the  wealthy. 

ASH*WEDNESPAY4 

The  frolics  of  Carnival  are  sometimes  carried 
on  till  the  dawn  of  this  day,  the  first  of  the 
long  fast  of  Lent,  when  a  sudden  and  most  un- 
pleasant transition  takes  place  for  such  as  have 
set  no  bounds  to  the  noisy  mirth  of  tKe  pre- 
ceding season.  But,  as  the  religious  duties  of 
the  church  begin  at  midnight,  the  amusements 
of  Shrove-Tuesday  cease,  in  the  more  correct 
families,  at  twelve,  just  as  your  Opera  is  hur- 
ried on  Saturdays  that  it  may  not  encroach  on 
the  following  day. 

Midnight  is,  indeed,  a  most  important  period 
with  us.  The  obligation  of  fasting  begins  just 
when  the  leading  clock  of  every  town  strikes 
twelve;  and  as  no  priest  can  celebrate  mass. 
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on  any  day  whatever,  if  he  has  taken  the 
smallest  portion  of  meat  or  drink  after  the' 
beginning  of  the  civil  day,  I  have  often  seen 
clergymen  devouring  their  supper  against  tinie, 
the  watch  upon  the  table,  and.  the  anxious  eye 
upon  the  fatal  hand,  while  large  mouthfuls, 
chasing  one  another  down  their  almost  con- 
vulsed throats,  appeared  to  threaten  suffoca-' 
tion.  Such  hurry  will  seem  incredible  to  your 
well«fed  Englishmen,  for  whom  supper  is  ;in 
empty  name.  Not  so  to  our  worthy  divines, 
who,  having  had  their  dinner  at  one,  and  a  cup 
of  chocolate  at  six,  feel  strongly  the  necessity 
of  a  substantial  supper  before  they  retire  to 
bed.  A  priest,  therefore,  who,  by  some  un-  " 
toward  accident,  is  overtaken  by  "  the  dead 
waste  and  middle  of  the  night,"  with  a  craving 
stomach,  having  to  perform  mass  at  a 'late  hour 
next  morning,  may  well  feel  alarmed  at  his 
impending  sufferings.  The  strictness,  in  fact, 
with  which  the  rule  of  receiving  the  Sacrament 
into  a  fasting  stomach  is  observed,  will  hardly  ^ 
be  believed  in  a  Protestant  country.  I  have 
known  many  a  profligate  priest,  yet  never  / 
but  once  met  with  any  who  ventured  to  break 
this  sacramental  fast.  The  infraction  of  this 
rule  would  strike  horror  into  every  Catholic 
, bosom  ;  and  the  convicted  perpetrator  of  such 
a  daring  sacrilege  as  dividing  the  power  of 


^^^fAf^M'^'^iiV^  fejijeiiesnwittlmitt8t«m- 

your  English  and  Irisl^^jgf^^jfeffltftgBiJbftitribO 
J^P-  *Nwr  ^»^  pPl»fe?aF^^Wn^M!toaitfBhe 

,  f»rfMtt^ 

(or  a  ne>!i^^ijjjl.,Qf  hpgtgj^  i^f)^  «^GA«§iiM 

ment,  in  ccjncei;^  wi,th  |b?:^fi§,  feFiWPdjKWiiwfc 
EngTand.  I  believe  dwing  ,.the  Sfijegp,  pf.  ^i^ 


meat  four  Azfs  in  the  Lent  w^efe.  it  Was  jiro- 
fidwd'to  dimiffkh  tha  profits  which  Great^  Bri- 
tain derives  from  the  e:xportation  of  c&ied  fis^h. 
^We  had  acddnliifgly  another  priTiTegi6,  tindei^  the 
^tle'nf  Fksk-BuHt  at  tliesame  moderate  price 
•«B  the<r<Mimerl  This  tiddifidtta!' revietiue  W^s 
Ibiitul  to(^ :  eo&iid^i^Me^tcl  h^  reiinqiit^hei}  bh 
ithe  niMsratlon '  of  ptMw^e? i  anff  tHe  ^bpte,-  Wfto 
Jiaiii<«<  fihsH-e'kir  k/  sdoti  diabov«red  thaf  ttib 
i|MMtl&i««S"bf  6wr  ^^stituffons  Tequiits  ttiorb 
auBfid  IMCiKiliifnt  >fiian  'ih^  nit^  chips'of  the  NeW^ 
ftiA(rt!ittfcl4«h^di*  aff^^^^     "  '    '  '"'; 

^reir  •befell  l*rit/b^tes6ahd  of  kettle-drums 
imd^«^kifl{JSs.  -^  Ais'tt6'loheckn  enjoy  tK'e  brivi*- 

ki!g«&>««{}i^^sk'lEt-ilie¥e't>a:p^  rescripts  vfitii- 
o«t>|«»^es^i^<a^>¥Q{ed  bdfiy'ih^reof,  wiierein 
thy  iii(fii^>o^'tt£pt)^r  is  inserted,  there  Is  a 
h«illWW'^*#fe'  5#i«i"^'priirthig-office,  by  for 
1»IS  M^t%i^if8i4e'i^  Rbdiaiu'sia^,  where,  at 'the 
«l^|teit^  br  d}#irerii^efnt;  these  j^ulls  are  re- 
pt^tUtA  eVdrjr  year,  boih  for^iSpain  and  Spanish 
AMerica.  'NbwJ  it  ^as'  been  wisely  arranged 
tikst,  on  €ie  day'of  ^  y^aiiy  piibiicatbn,  the 
ea^B'fyt  'die'  preceding  twelvemonth  should 
become  abtolutely"  stale  and  unprofitable ;  a 
measwe  which  produces  a  most  prodigious 
hnrry  to  obtain  new  Bulls  in  all  who  wish  well 
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to  their  souk  and  do  not  quite  overlook  Hw 
ease  and  com&rt  of  their  stomachs. 

The  article  of  Bails  holds  a  con&piciious  ata; 
-tion  in  the  Spanish  budget  The  price  pf  the 
t^opies  beings  however^  more  than  double  io 
Spanish  America^  it  is  from  thence  that  the  chx^£ 
profit  of  thia  spiritual  juggle  arises.  C^o^ 
j^JF  tl^is  holy:, gaper,  are  semt  over  every  ye^hj 
G^^r^QUt  to  9U  our  tsani^tlaAtic  posse^pi^ 
and  one  fif  ;^e  nw)j^  ^ey^aconsequew;^  q||a 
iwr,9jrjiyi^  Engla^  j^  t|ie  difficulty  of  cony^i^iif 
these  ^ostly  trc^^ures  to.  our  brethren  of  the 
JVfiw  Wprld,.no  less  than  that  pf  bringing  back 

tjie  wqrldlyjj. ,  ypt ,  necessa^,  ^9^^  ^^i^  )^.^X 
g/ve  iu.  exchange  to  tl^^  J^^^thfr-f^puutry.  Ju^ 
L^^??:^^«?>?tTayipg^s^^te  ,,j.,  ^    .. 

MID-LENT. 

^;  \^^.  l^ave^  still  the- reipi^p^  pf  pij  aupie^J^ 
cu^tpm  this  (J^y,  which  ^hews  the  imj>9jtiei^(: 
|eeling^  Tvith  ,which  men  sacrifice  tixeir.jej^r 
|[^rts  to  the  fi??irs  of  superstition./  Childr^J^ 
fiyU  rapfes,  those  ,9f  the ;  pqor.in  th^  st^regts,  ap^ 
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i3ig  year.  In  thfe  Attire  they  "^eep  up  an 
incessant  din  the  whole  day,  crying,  as  thfey 
siJtfnSthbit 'drums  and  rattles,  Aserrar  la  vi^a^; 
idpkdraptllya:  **  Sawdown  the  old  woman,  the 
scoundrel  b — ch."  About  oiidnigfat,  parties  6f 
the  common  people  parade  the  streets,' knock.*- 
ittg  at  every  door,  and 're^eaiting  the  s&ftie 
,W6ra^.  I  understand  that  die/ ^nfl  tiiisFevel 
by  sawing  in  two  the  figure  of  ati  old' w6iaan^ 
wliich  is  meant  as  the  emblem  of lEent*  '  ^  ■•  , 
;  '*rher6  is  little  grttmd,  'honp^^ever,'  foi*  tWsc 
pi^evish  feelings  against  old  Lent,  amiMig"  ^the 
tslafes  <3iat  exhibits  th6m  most  j  for  few  of  the 
^ooreV  ihhabitahts '  of  laige  towns  ta^te  any 
inieat  in  the  (course  6f  l!he  ytear,  and'  li\^ing  as 
they  do  upon  a  t6i:y  scanty  pittaiiice  of  brekd 
and  pulse,  they  can  ill  afford  to  confine  them*- 
selves  to  one  meal  in  the  four-and-twenty 
itiyxix^y'  The'  pnVatibhs  of  the  iastitig  season 
ate  felt  chiray  by  thit  numerous  fclasd'  who, 
ufeisible  to'  dispel  thfeii*  superstitious  fear,  and 
wai^fig  on  the  othef  haiid^,  a'  strong  sense  of 
rdttgiouB  duty,  submit  fik^'iinwilllnj^  slates  to 
iM  %^&\coxkk  task  \^liieb '  tfeey iiWe'  not  ondit, 
Milnvi'lib^fev^t,  ftil'oW'bife  tfte'feiitl  ofLeiit; 
aaii'fak^  to  their  fcreikfa^s' itid'sii^pers  iitide^ 
thie  sairiction  of  someg'Ood-iiatured^Doctof,  who 
dedlares fasting inj urio'u^ tot^eirlealth .'  Otherb, 

T  2 
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wH^fi^Ji^Uhy  look^s  would  belie  tii^  4is|^^.?irig: 
physician,  compound  between  the  Chu|r9,l?i  a^nd 
their  stomachs  by  adding  an  ounce  of  bread  to 
the  cup  of  chocolate  ^hich,  under  the  name  of 
ifattpedid's^t^m;\d,mtie&  admit  as  a  venial  infrac- 
iaow MTii^t^\ nsf.  besides.,  a  fast-day  Stupper^ 
iiUiiqb  MM  introduced  by  those  good  @ouls  the 
^iimkivdiM<^nk$ijat{  tbeit  ev^fting  conlerences^ 
.wli^jffindiogi  thait.an  tejupty.ejbomach  was  $^pt 
)toiicrcjreas6  ihp  iHoIlQwoes^  pf  ,th^ir  beads^ ;t}iey 
allt>iwed  thetinseAyas  B  cruet  of  bmad  and  a/gl$^$3 
/o£< water,  as  a  support  Jo  their '.f^intiqgjelo- 
^^ien0eJ  >  Tbis  rela|:aji^9i|,,Qf  ^^^e^iprifl^itiAr^^Ca^t 
.toaoi^the  tiaioe  ofj  CoU^tiOi^V  cft^l■jere^c^,  ^Vihich 
litr^rMervea  among  ua*  Ttwi  .CathQlic, casuists 
ODQqnat  agreed,  Jbowfever, J^nr jtbe. /quaatity  of 
.^f dad  an^j  vegetables^  >  (fo^  \  asy  *  otlpt^r.  food/  is 
Btrintly-exeltided  ftom ? tbie  cf^afimA)  whi©h,rnay 
be  allowed  without  being  guilty  of  eb4fetff/^^iii* 
The  iBrababiifstm.  extend  this '  liberty;  as  iar  as 
jaSl'ountiesf by  ireiglit;  whila  t%he  Pmbakilifmist,a 
willjiot  answer  for  the  safety  of  a  hungry:  soul 
^bojndulg^s  l^eyond, four  ounces.,,  W^o^j^all 
4eckte.ivi?ben4octors^ disagree  I  4  haiv^  ^kno^m 
arf  ie^*%etfettt  maif' wh<!^w*eig<!ed  ^^h^^^ 
QCca$ioris  lilt  he  brought'  it  within  sotije'ffrdins 
4;)f  rfoijr  ouwe^. ; r  But.  few,  a,re;JttcUned.ta  t^ke 
.the*^tatittei?  >so^  s«riihj*Jy,  ^iidv^ tonfidiftg in^the 
d^'Mtful  Mliance  of  their  ^yes,  lise' a  system^  of 
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k"if((A!iViU'^. '  •' ''  '■■•''■'•"•■'  t).!ii..,jinoo  ,Ui.cji-!7ffq 

4b«^tt*tte  ifjiril  ^  ft  nartivc^^  SMviHE^iKPhemeni- 
tiiHn^  \!q>($n'a,subj^At:^hidyk)the  rfiieflpnidc 
0f>tMi  i&v^ny   l^^Yiifkii  UentiitKbMtb/itreTarp 

ifftusfemettt  o^^hid  Majesty.  ^ItMUstibei^Jwlied, 
boMre ver » ^  tfaiat-  ^u^  >  Catbedml «  service  i  im  i  (]^lri; 
soletnfA'  Obri^^^^n-festived  yiddd)  not  in  (nnpina^ 
^iv<eii^l^s(t<>  my  -eilr&tildQkiSi^f 'modeilnLrwGbrsb^pl, 
witht^rhich  I  am'^kcqu^nted  eiti^er*  byi^i^^jteb^ 
desenptiQii. '  /iiw  .'  i.-  .-i  ti....r,/A  b-jwojis  '3i\ 
i'  It  is^  ^mp(Qfd^it)le  t6  ionff&f  in  -words  ^&)i  adiir 
cfuate  i4ea '  bf  architectaTal  granaUeiiixi  i '  <  >  Tiie 

*^'  '"..   ■-^^.-:'-':   ■-   ■■      ^"  ■•'       r  t    I.  t    j  '--/».TK  tog  Wi/r 

•'the  Casuists  are  divided  into  FrobMUiltie  itiftProtiinltoifi^/if 
Thit  fihi,  M«6^^  whom  oUr^re: Um  J«^u(W; teiHiMt^ 'tllac ci vit^niin 
4c!grqQ  of  .prt>bf^biIUy  as  tp  ||ic  )awft\lpe^  qC  ^%  pqtiiMf  is  ep^ugl^,  fo 
secure  against  sin.  The  second,  pupported  by  the  Dominicans  and 
the  Jdnsenisis  (a  kind  of  Catholic  Calvinists,  condemned  by  the 
•ChfofchJ^insist  t>n  the  nee^sity  of  aKray^^takfhgt^fe'i^f^^jlf;  ofniWi 
jMbahk  sidfi.  Tb^  Freticb  proverb  J^,  wftux  al  Ifepnmir^u^ihf 
is  perfectly  applicable  to  th^  practical  effects  of  these  iwo  systen^s^ ' 
aa  they  are  observed  in  Spain. 


^ 
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(iiiAeinsions  of  i  temple  d6»nttt  go  beyond'  fct 
certain  point  in  augmenting  the  majesty  !of 
feffect.  A  temple  may  l)e  so  gigantic  as 'to 
make  the  Wbrshipjpers  mere  pigmies.  An 
ifeniense  striicture,  though  it  may  be  fetVour^ 
ablie  to  coiitemf|)lati6n,  must  greatly  diminisli' 
th^  dfifect  of  feuich  sbcfel  rites  as  aim  at  the 
ffnagiiiation  thrbugh  tb6  Senses,  I  bavc  been 
tbldbya  native  of  this  10 wn,  who  vknted 
-Rome,  and  on  whose  tdste  «ncl  judgntent  I 
'greatly  depend,  that  the  service  of  the  Passi<Jii'^ 
Week  at  Saint  Peter's  does  not  produce  a 
stronget  effect  on  the  mind  than:  thdt  *df  ow 
Cathedral,  If  this  impression  did  not  wise 
from  the  po^er  of  early  habit, 'I  should  *ac+^ 
cbuiit  for  it  from  the  eittjebsitetniagmtude  of 
ttfe  first  temple  itt  ChristendiWA;  '  The'practiee, 
ai ISO ,  df  tofifiniiig  the '  thoiit  strikiug'  and  wleom 
ceremonies  to  the  Sistine  6topel  seema  to 
shew  that  the  Romans  ^nd  tiie  Ghordii  of  Saiot 
P%tet  Hmfavourable  to  the  display  of  reHgkMiB 
pomp.  I  shall  add,  though  fearful  ofventitrtng 
ttiof  "f^lt^Hpo^^m^  8fn  but 

illghl^y  acdiialhted,  that  the  ancients  apipear  to 
have  been  6areful  not  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
their  (niMic^  Worsfhip  by  the  too  large  dimeofiiosis 
of  Ifife't^ttiple^.  '"  ^  .  -:     * 

The  size  of  our  Cathedral  seemis  to  me  liap- 
pily  adapted  to.  the  object  of  the  building. 
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Three  hundred  and  Banety-eight  feet  long  hj  tf^ff) 
hundBod  and  ainety-one  broad-r-the  breadth.dis- 
tlibuted  into  five  ailes,  formed,  by  one  hundred 
a&dfour  arches,  of  whicjitjbipgje  of /the  p^ntrej  are 

one  htindted  and  thirty^sC^^jur  fegj  j^igh,  .it^i^i^lf^^ 
test  arnetys-ix-— irenjovei  thte  il^ Wt%^^^^^  ^j^  ufffjj- 
vlddi  structure  enou^^to  ri(4<pirei  th^^.f(|Epr|^fjf 
tht?  eyeamd  pwsefof  ^  Suiidi^^s^f^jf^^fiftfl- 
icelJV^vit  afe  a  whole,  wlicllr.eXiC»^«^  t^Le^^^fl^^^f 
'gittndeuh  This,  Lbeli^vej  is  J^iehugprjif^iyp 
y^ieh  k  temple  should  produce*  To,aim,j^t 
more  is  to  f<!««get  the  solemn  perforniapcfi^  ft)r 
whibh  thd  structure  is  intended.  Let  the  hp^wye 
«f  prayer,:  '*^hen  aotitary,  appear  so  sMfjj^f,*^ 
BBt  46  'exfelude  a  ^siiAgle  $uppli^nt  in  a  jigop^p:^^ 
towb' ; '  yet  let  ^e  tbrpng  be  visible  on  ^  sp|gflpip 
f&Jsti  rLet^theitf^Ctinessof  the  aijc^  ^softj^^^ 
siN»id;6«o£  armoring  muUitu4e  intp^a  g^):l^,a])d 
«fto&tinueuid  nwHibg;'  but-  let^me  hear^th^iV^ice 
^'o£Jdi6  fi&Bgers  add  the  pealsT>f  tjif  ojgg^^^^^p- 
tornek}  in  deep  ecffaoes,  vto%  -loslt  iu/  ti(i^J,op^  t  <^«p  - 

'.tant'vaults.  •'    •■v.  r  -r  r       ....... 

i'    •  i 

: » cf The  slnibhatteous.imipW8ftipi\;0^.?^^'(>h^€|Ct:^ro^ 

?atid>qri1»2dr  magaift0^I»^^tpfp4Hl5^4>M  v^Si^fi';?" 
i  thedfai  irf rSfetiJkri6,.Ii  Q0w;€tiY%;;4ippjj|t4j;^fre 

obstruct  the  sight  at  every  turnjfamijWefptlje 
iixfluence  of  modem  taste  dtrang^enough  ,^p;  pre- 
Tail'Cnrer  the  oanonical  vaaky.  which  ,blocI^$7^p 
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thk  AUdXi^'^  evety  Oatheidr^ ^ith  thb  kiimtff^ 
aA'dnmitA  ftidlbfeute  of  th&  choir,  it  W*uW  b* 
d$ffl^ul¥  t^'htiifgift^  d  mor6  striking-  vi6^  1itM$^| 
tHfat  Wbi^h'  ioilr  ChUfeh'  pfea^niH  on-  Holy-IHuiW"* 
dcifli-Ifi  orii"r6*pete«i  =iwi  -fltet  a  niGSt  ha^fi  • 
tibtiiWil  has'flteadVafitSg^  over  S4snt-1»eter%  ■ 
at^l^Jhr^.'  "Wib^^i'i'fefftlth  'and  irtev^retacei ' 
M^fifW?,  ft<^fe(yW5.rfgt*  <«^f  dlfer^/dlsgasts  the'eye ' 
aifiP'i'^vWtS  th«  »rtiiM  at'' the-  GhufdH6P"<bfci 

c9Ammiii0  ttttplei'^irer'iiM-'to^  W  se^tt'lH,' 
S^\W.  •rO^'ehflf^h>;tfi«^^»)d^^'«^o«#d>i 


pi^^^  by 'any  «xte»nal!  thstfW  df  indiet)i^i«».J 
Tjb»)atyietiest"v^at4ih  i§  k&pt  by  tb«MlfeidteW'(b&' 
ci^i&tii2ipp^iM€^  4bj*  ■  that '  p»Mp<(^6'/l  %ftQ,'  atu  I 
t^te<F>by  the^'Vetgi^rdr  go^^bei^'l'tftrfidl^'fdr^e" 
preservfttion  of  prdey.  The  exclusion  opieHf^fy 
kifiia  6rl^at¥'#btn'  tljte  <?hnfi?h,  thdt%li  ^rathfer 
iiib«ii^eifleiitf  "ftJi-  'tft€f  •  pebplte',  'pre*e«tg  to  ^  bWiaig' ' 
nitl^4>^^Mli/^n^^i^eH '  tod/ibi^idQ^i  aittiWiii^ ' 

(jfidf di«(ft' in  the'  iftJ^j'V^J*  o^d*vf<^'J*6t*iflcei-l""  " 

^4B«Hy'^'  Pal}it.-^»M^y'the'Hti^teri6hdty  ^und" 

9)f'jy«&^fttle!Ah|tit^s'f<>r'WhfehJ#tl  &M  tof*  laBot  i* ' 


(W4  jsfiiiH^  largest,  w^ljL  are, jna4fi  ^t^fiplpife 

tH§nb<^/%Tns. tUe  ,f((>(?(t, j.^n^tjl^JiP .jippd  U^jf59ji|n7^^ 

aisicfhu^  a|ftfnWtqIff^j^;J[oBgf;a&  jfiijgiflg:  is,,^^ , 
bftw  4)a^  iWrtU  jpejYiepSiiiiw^e  'boika  diflp|«fld\*Bb 

M{j&0ttt4iy«#M*bipg  t^  jiribratiftnrX)f4b§)Wet»A;r 

nste. 7Widi  .QQHYefita ;  )tbe.,  sopod  ,  intp ^  qt  -di^^) 
vi;^ ,chapt«t)  flowiptingi of. ftli^utf^ighlty  pffrrJ 

$iJ^  iwHb,>  loijgi  iwins>;  »nii  hopfls,,  girweded ,  *bgri  i 

plj^n ^,Ambi-cv?[anfcba}Brtj).w^  1?f^(l^  ba«i;Qfj 
wind-iij^^Wq3ke5rt?4»4v«iflg^^  m^  P^mtPAh^ . 

tb^sit,ai|e^BfU)b  bal^i^ftbiiWcb<QfillMpneQ|{dj . 
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M  date  palm,  Which,  oveFto|lpiQg  the  heads^ 
the  ssseiKibled  multitadei  uod  graeefidly,  anid 
b^t^]  intor  elegant  curves  at  every  st^'Of'tiie 
l]|earer8ui  Forthig  purpose,  anumfoerofpsdNi^ 
4^009  aiie.kept  with  thek  brancheg  tied  up  ti»»- 
0etker,  itha/fr  b^  thb  want  of  li^t  the  :mote 
tendtt  -abxiotei  mluy  preserve  a  ddicate  yetldW 
tinge^  1/  T^eeeremoDjr  of  ibles«fig  these  brandies 
in  i8o)e»Aty  perforsied  by  the  officiatiogt  piieat, 
prenriouisly  to^ibhe  procesisibn;  aft^  whiohitey 
f^.^enl  Ik^^  the  clei^  to  their  ineiids,w1io> tie 
tJMni{to  the  iron  bars; of  the  .balc^ni^,  tb^i^e, 
tas  ;tb^y  .believe,  a  proteffitdjooi  against  ligbtning. 
ri.irAt  thdlong  ohnrch^'Sj&tvioe  for  this  day,  the 
iQUgidn  IS  silent,  the.  voiees  tueiag  su|^or4^^^ 
ihttiitbeys:  and  bas^odns.  ^  •  All <4he^  altars' Are 
cDl^ered '  ivith  purple  or  greji^  ^  curtains,  ^e 
holy  vestments,  during  thisr  treQk,iiiire^of 'Che 
fitelnmentioned  colour,  except  xiA  Friday;  whfdb 
it  is  chaiiged  for  blacki  The  four  accounts  of 
our  Saviour's  passion  appointed  as  gospels  for 
this  day,  Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday, 
ar^  4i»9&tkied/in  the  vfoliowi^^  .  fQ)ut- 

^de  19I  tihe  gil^i^CNQr  i^iJi^g  wJbdchiwdosesidie 
presbytery,  are  twp  lwge;f  ulpjutsiof  thie  same 
ji^a^^rialsi  froi^  piie^.Qf  if^bieb/  a;t  the  dattyii^- 
t9ass,(  thi$ .  sq^^ieaison '  chaunts  the  epistle^  as 
;^  i^QQjOL  doi^s  itke  gQspel  from  the  mother. :.  A 
^fly«ei^e  |4at£gariB  with  a  desk,  is>flacM  be-r 
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twebn  the  pulpits  <oa  the  Ftbssim^daysS}  ^eskI 
three  priests  or  deaccsis^  in  a/Zis^^^t^^whit^ 
v^Btme&ti  oyer  which  the  dalmalie  is^ivioiteiihry 
the*  latler^  itnd  the  casuOa  <  by  the  hrxxytt^-^w^ 
pear  on  these  elerated  past«,  ^Vth&tmOd  ^§6 
the  gospel  >ri3rould  be  said^.  These  offietarth]^ 
lainistess^aare  ohosen  BHiong/tfae  siti]^rs  kithelj^ 
oi^dera;  x>ne»  a  bus^  aiifiatfaenc  a  tenar^  <  and^di^ 
third  ^a.  caunter^tanoTi  Thet^or  ebmmienhi^ 
nufartke  withoait/idiaiigiixg:  frcon  the'  k&ym^Vb, 
md  inakesHa I pauset 'whenever  he  tomes  to  th^ 
w^rds  0f  ^  tihiQ  I  inteilocutors  ^  mentioiied^  »by  tJte 
£>rai^eliistr  <  In.  tboy^e  passages  tb^'woii^^^f 
0Ur  @a!iriout-  am  whg  by  ithe  bass;  in  a^  solemn 
Si|nt)i9.  T]ie  i^tmit^ AeoiOTf  in  a  moreiitoKid 
sM:yle;(  .personates/  the .  4nfenor  characters^i  J^uch 
al  i  Peter^ .  the  jJVteidr,  and  Pontius  Piiate^  i )  The 
aH^s .of r  the>ipr)iest8  fandrrtbe  *nui]itittid£>^nsit»^ 
pS^f^nj^ed  by  ,the  band  of  musicians  within^  the 
Dihoir^  .-  .    ;  -y  •  .^  r     y  .»  ^    T..'  ,f,  -^.•- ;  ^  J. 

J  ♦  -).      .."  .    :  '  u      • .       •  ••'    :       -    1'  :    /'':'•'  "''J'* 

PASSION-XTEDNESDAY,, 

^  :^he  ittass  beginfS  within  a  whit^-  v*$l  #hii9i 
abnceals  '  tbi^ » e&ckitiiElg'  pl^iest  and  '^i^ist^, 
and  th^  fterviep^'pr««ffcf^«  ii  this  iiainer  till 
tii&Wordg  ^*  thto  veil  (#  th^tehiple  wafe  relit fe 
t^raiti"  site  chauttted.'  At 'this  moment  thifVfeil 
'disappears,  as  if  by  enchainment,  aild'the  ears 
of  the  ccMigiregation  are  ^stuttried  with  llftife  tiBl'se 


iiO 


ziS4  iEtrfess  fjiom  spa  in. 

'    of  ilo&!^aica  iSr^iw'dritk,  which  at«'iiifca*t  «* 

■    {^i^ie  aii  €^4tiuafe6.''    '  '  •  "l"'" 

^''^h'e^evenin^' service  rianied  r»»eA?4y '(feft*i 

^klhe^t^l , '  oH'  tHi^ '  '^dcasibti,  eiMUH  <«^id6^ 
siW^i  lUiki^T^hW^  aspect.  The  Mgh  Simi 
'6(ii»ce'^eH'^tehIna -d^tk^grey  cartains  #Mfeh  ftU 
ftom  the  height  of  tii^'ciriiibb,  is  dimly  H^hfte4 
by  sij^  yfyov)r,,^ax-jcandIes^  while  the  ^loom 
<>f  the  whole  temple  is  broken  in  large  masses 
Kj^'Virtorcb^s/fix^d onedn  each  piik* oflthe 
i^ati^te'abby'f  bderithiMof  its  letlgtfiviiWia 
M'tkiild:.'"Asi  eld^dfit  dihdiesticfc  df  Wta^ 
frotA  fifteen  "to'iSiventy'Wllii^,  iA  pIa^a?«i1S 
iiKd'M  folTowirt^  fe4ttih^.  "b^tw^eii'tb^l'eHbtt 
aHdf  'tiie  iftaf,  Kolding  tliirtfefeh'  'cMlim^ '  'tW^fe 
of '^eVlow,  and  one''of  hl€i(m6.  "^fajti^diifiSi 
biited  da' the  two  Side's  of 'this  ttikh^i  ^m 
V^rhiibUtes'the  madhine/  EMcmiMS^kSiMi 
%  Ji'bfass  figure  of  oiife  BF  th^'ajfcs'flysio.l-pgfe 

V^ttt^'  dandl'c  bccu^ying  t!h^ap^''ii'41tottetf^« 
m  'Wg^  'Maliiy : '  ■  At '  th^  bhi{d\isUiit>'bf^-iM 
dfm  'twelve  p4lih^"^'p6HMfedl'%i*  tftfe^feiil 
viicli,  oltie'  of  the  yelldw'^aiidlfei'te  eJxtftifeu^al 
fill;  the  wlllt^  'taper'  iJMit^' WbTAej^it  is 
taken  down  and  cdnc^^^ '  b'^li^dl  ih^'^%^: 
immediately  aftei''lh^'Cetexttbhy,"tHe-iEfiSfey^, 
as"  We  call  the  fiftieth  psalm, 'set,  eVtt^ 
otlfiBi^year,  to  a'n(^w'''strain  of  ^icf-'W^stoig 
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49  1^.  gTiand  style.  This  ptjrformj^pc^  la^ts 
neither  more  nor  less  than  one  houp;.  At  the 
cppjiilusioQ  of  the  last,  v^rsp  the  clergy  ,^1^^^ 
«p&bruptly  without  the  usu^  bl^s^v^^,  oiakin^ 
li-.tbuni^rijjg.  noise  by,  ql^ppiqg,  t^pir  ipp.^y^^p\& 
s§^t8  against  the  frap>e,of,the  ^^^^,.i9^r  jlfff.P^k- 
mg  their  pon4erous,  brepi^/^feji\,^.^D^t  ^_^Jie 
bowdp,  as  the  Rujirif^^ir^^^  j.,,.,,^^,  ,^j^  ,,,,   , 

'"       '  THURSDAY    IN  '"tHE'  ^ikHo'ii'^ti^.tLy     " 

„.Tbe  <?erenw^ies,..Qf  ,fh,e..%(i  ;i^f.,(t^p,onJy 
ft«e,{whM?h  js  ,pnl^li^yip^ri9ifl?^4,  o^i^is,  fjj^d 
|^,.Rex,t,  4ay-)  ,b?iftg  f^peqi^Hy/int€in^e<;l,^^8,i^ 
r^efpjjrai^ce  flf  :^hp.  ^ast, ,  sapper,. ,  ar^,,  "^^fy 

?J#PP^»a^ly^/.9C'P  .tnixpd  character— ?.„f p^^- 
4wlj9pm?npn[iqr^1^qq,w|iich,Jqad^the,iinii?,^,%^ 
gij^i^de,,^  sQjTrpvv.,,.  ;rhe,^eryiqe,  ^^,,itj)rf>- 
fi^f#*^  i;?vW%'  4^?«fBe^  ?th.e..d^^ep,^pt  bu^p.^pf 
jipi^^ho^y.  .  %\y^  jiells^  >^l]icji  wer^J^^jn^pg^jij 
QBT  joyous  peal  from  every  steeple^  peas^e  ^t 
W?^ti  producing;,  a,  ,pec^U9jC,l^eayy;  ,p.tilli^fi^?, 
flirJji9h.nQne  c?u;x  C9nce|vf/bk^1;^<^^e  w;h,o^ayi^ 

tfisliP^nlM^/qoflspi^^,^  ?e^§(^^9f^^^t,  R^ejjjp^ 
t^nming,.Yr)?jch,_^j^^^  t|i^,g^r  <J*iring  .:f)jp  df^ 

,.A M^t,  ,q9n^fj;^^4,,^t„f^?,flftas^f4?,P^fSift4 
l^^.,grq^t  sol^m^ify  <^?  ,?5ft¥™Pftra%  s;n^9^ur^ 
|?tt^<^ithq,^(^ygje^,^pre9t^efl^iii^v^£y.^l|^fl9^ 
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^tlk' tfiore  Of  less' *|>lfeiUaour',  accotding  tdtUe 
wealth  of  the  tstafeUshment.'  Thene  it  i^  de- 
posited hi  tL'  ^vet  um,  gietiefally  ^iiped  Titie  $ 
yepidf^e,  the  key  bf  t^hich;  hanging 'froin'ifi 
^Id'chttiti-  is'  ccralmitted  by  the  priest  '£o'  tliie 
e«#^  of  ^ne  oi?  tKe  Most  respectaltle  iHhkbifaiit^ 
of4hi3  paftyfr, '^ho  Wedts  it  tound  his  tiieck  a4  "4 
b*dgfefttf '  hdnohr;  tilt  the  'tikxt '  ta<imihg.  Tb^ 
}s!^  J(6f'^fr€«itfieai-atr'Mdniimerif-iS  fenttuSted 
t»  ttie*'a:ch%isi«yp,  #  jheseti^,  or-to^thg^  dM 
itfiiir absence.    '  '  '    '■''••'    ■ -•    '.'^'•'■■' 

Thfe -striking  effect  of  the  last-rtientioWd 
rtifuctare  is'  not  eAsily  eondeiVed.  If  fills  up 
^  sptt^ef  between 'fdut-  atdhes  of  ttie  naVfe; 
rieitig  in  five  bodies  to- the  rt)6f  bf  thte  tefloij)!^, 
The'eotUtons  of  the  t^o' "KjWfei'  'tiers;  'Which, 
Bhfethe  rest  of  the  moflurtreiitVWitate'^hi'te 
nl&Ale  fllletted  with  gbtd,  arehoHoM^,  illoi'in^ 
thter  ritimerous  attendants  who  tak^  care  <)f  the 
lighte  that  iioverit  from  the  ^oxmd  to  theVety 
top,  to  do  their  diity  during  foiit-and-twejiity 
h«>tiTS,  without  any  disturbance  or  unseeMly 
lyiistle.  •  More  than  three  thousand  potinds  6f 
wax,  hiesides  6ne  hundred  and  sixty  silt'er 
laitips,  are  employed  in  the  illumination. 

The  gold  casket  set  with  jewels,  which  con- 
t^hs  the  host,  lies  deposited  in  an  elegant 
tctople  t>f  massive  •silver,  weighing  five  hun- 
dred and  ten  marks,  which  is  seen  through  a 


blaze  of  light  pn  the  pe4im^t,pf,;tl^^vmiiii»y 
meAt.^  Two  ipembers  qf  i^he  chapter  ivt^  ithw 
cho^  robea,  ai>d  s«  inferior,  pri«sts  p..^ 
plices.  attend  on  their j^m^esbf^fore: the fihti?ini9t 
till,  tl^ey  are  relieved  bjjf  an  .equaj  i^i|fi[rf>^j^ 
the  s^me.claases  aj:  the^nd  of  ^.y^iry  i^m^h  )T>|*ft 
act^  of  ji^doratioa  is  .perp>^jgift(^  „wi^bP*tj  wtefr 
irjlf^ion  fi^0!9,  ]thf  ,  fiioqftfp|b ,  jof , .  4epfif i^iiigv.  ^ 

next  mppaing-^,  ']Cbp  j^^^hedwi^  W.iHirelhtQfi 
many  others  of  the  wealthiest  cburci^p^ifdift^ 
kept  open  and  illyminf^ted^tb^.  whole  piglMt'  I 

Onp  ;pf  jthe  puW  jc .  sights  of  .the  towa,i  ]<»  ^\\m 
aay,,is  ]the,j?plefl^^  qptd  dinner  wjwh,  t^^ 
arciibishg^^  §ive^ .  tp  ^tsvelve  |)ftupergr  i»  «Ot»r 
n^pA>pfatwp  i^f  tjhe45>Qs^^l^»?  The.  dinner  is  tO)b9 
fieen  laicjCQ^VWi  IjajbJe^.filUpg  up  tw.oABTge.i»ofAp 
in  t^e  pala<?e,,  .  Th^  twelve  guests  are  qamr 
pletely  .clothed,  at  the.  expense  of ,tbei^ ^hosts 
and  halving  partaken, of  j?.  more,  hpmely  dinjier 
in,  the  kitchen,  they  are  furnished  with  iar^e 
baskets  to  take  .  away,  liie  splendid  comuMPtiptf^ 
i^Uotted  to  each  in  separate  dis^he^,  which  they 
•sell  to  the  gmrmandsoiAh^  town.  Each,  ber 
sides,  is,  allowed  to  dispose  of  .his  napkin,  curir 
onsly  made  up  into  the, figure  of  some  bird  .or 
quadruped,  which  people. buy  both  as*  orpe^: 
ments  to  their  china  cupboards^  and  ns  sp^*^ 


^em  of^Hfe'tSferfetJtftW'tb  WhicH  some"'^"'oirt- 
^)(*)I^»  Wfn^  liaic  fcan-ietl&eartbf'bMi^^F 
'  A«#o  'ifl"tfee  sifll&ttHion  the  ZTchmh6^,''^1^- 

from  the  notion  of  its  being  lit^^f'^taifei 
by» oitf 'S«*i<«it'/*'<Sltt6d  the '3rrf^d<lfeMi'^''^he 


Abotrt  this  «fti<i  Ib6 -^pttxf^^i^h's;  gfi6>^  W 
the  natae  of  (>/i^ii(mslX(}oMV6i^m^)\^W 
ttf  tewe  out  o^  the  'dMIRfrehl'iJfiTififiife^  W ^ittP 
th^ytaw aktjfch^:' '  'Uhe? lfei*|f8Pii!hfe' pfA^e '^-^ 
poitaCi  tb6'hotii"v^H:(^"4a61i  (^f 'jfi^ 'p'^e^i^W- 

it,  to  a  cert^n'pdStl  is-the^Klne  ffiHfll."- T*ek ' 
streets  tti^lin^d-  by't^o'¥6i»'S  #^litlSitb?f ^^ 
the  lo^er  cimfk,Hbe  v^ibdrf^'b^^'tt&iiuj^a'^' 
by  thosfe  dPd  fe%het"yafik7^  ^Att"oi«feFfe'^f)rel ' 


which  they  do  fey  h'an^ng'  out'thie  iKowy  silk 
and  ehibtz  counterpanes  of  their  hedh.  A&  to 
the  processions  themseltes, '  except  '6iie  which 


toSf^^^If^SfiP-Tiaisd  air  1o  noilon  9ilJ  moil 

that  of  Judas  Iscariot  yellow ;   and  so.fl^bl<^^ 

^if^n9^'  ^^^upmh9ifao^U\^M^  i)W>ugfefe,|lijrfJ 
fr^fP  ,l^rrC^fl9«!8iffiHM:<^rt(^hoi|g|»,  ^eJJpiKBn^jjj 

^.^fiftM^^  |^WM»tb^iag9W^<*l»Q»9b3fJa 
Aa^i^is  ^  u^jPiflie  in,^iii  j^  %siflay«r£ftP7tt 

lii^>  iji^yoUiiilffi.)it,,.'.',i?,|^  ^.  <MsiP§mfc|Kftg  « 
colpu^:"  to.wjjiiph  C!ejiat.^vftrs-!-"!S<W#nit. 
thin^  bfowi^er  thi^  Jud,a»'s."  .   •  ,, .    .  ■.-.   ■  ,   „i . 

u 
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The  ^lidnigl^^  ^roi^it^n  .^^^^^  comider- 
Qible.pfiiectJrpip^  t^e.st^Qes&of  t^  ho^i,  and 
the  dr^ss  oC  the  ;itte94^ts^p  thci^ac^ec^^pyagf . 
Nope^  arfi  a^^tjed  to,^?  j;€iigJRw»  «c*  .l??*t  ,^ 
raei}abeKSi,oJfj5ha|;  fvat^m^p  gweraUy  ypflfiig 

tunic,  with  a  broad  h^^^y^of^l^fi^  Witpi^ye 

,  th?  ,i4eft,  9f!ia',Jl9l!«v-»5W?  la^  >W  j^qwdl  the 

,  bp^y.,;  .1^,  ii^th^f^,|»^B^pc^..?ofl(nwnlx.pf:^- 

ti^d  ^n^fpi^ij^.tir^e^fr  ^^^^^^ j^4s  «?<^^f^«^  W^ 

,thf;?e  %et.;h%t.;  -J^t^s.^Wyiedr ,tlwr  »<W«»l 
.pe^iieni,^  ftdyaftfi^^  ^i^  sil^UjOl  Ju>drjWf^Hffid 
steps,  4u  two,  linsep,;^r^g{jj.i|g  ;^,fj:ftj^,si?5j^t 

loi^.,.and.  hQld«ig!^lpffj^,>y^^,c^4i5  ^  tyf^ye 
pojinds,  wj^^ch  Jth^y  ;cfs$,.HnftB.itlif.JilWrhwe. 

,.  ^Ptween,,tl)eni.  ,  Xl^e  \r^g.  ^«.5»f  ^h«^>«JW»e 

,  stuff  \^it|}  the  cap  ji?d.:fitf^  ^p^d,  ftb«<Hvijtely 

impede,the  s^g^if  buf  for,t,>?rp  ^aWt>ol^,%Q?Jigh 

wh^ch  the  eyes  are  ,^e^n,  ^ff  ,glj^,  a^jdwg.jijo 

.  small,  e^ect  to  the  dJ^mal  app^an^i^^  o€#s<A 

,  strange  figures.    Thp  pli^^svjrp  of  ^pe^f^g:  »a 

a  d'isguisej,^  in  ^  fpi^try  ^pfh^^ft  n^^wqu^ra^ 

are  no^  tplerafe^  |^jf  ^h^^^pjy^fpmf p^  i^  a,|^t 

,  inducement  to  9ur  yp^ng  uj^  for,««hSffil|>iiW 

to  this  religious  associa|^p9.    The  di&i^is^,  Jt 

is  true,  does  not  in  the  least  r^lax  the  fu^fh^of 

strict  decorum  which  the  cere^o^  ,requii^8 ; 
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yet  the  mock  penitents  think  themselvfes  repaid 
for  the  fttigue  anrd  trouble  of  the  liight  by  the 
fy^Ai  iitiptession  Which  they  dxpefct  to  maike  dn 
ik^tSttei^y  Won:  Kef  Arts  6f  liheit^  liifetres^es,'  nWio, 
by  pfrecumcerted  s%hkk/are  btiaWed  to  distin- 
guish %heir  lovew,  in  spit^  W  the  veite  ^5  the 
uitiMflrity  pf  the  drfesie^J  ^  "  -  **  '  '  ^"'  ' 
It  iri'sca^cdy  forty  if^B^^c&i^^  disgusting 

.eriubdt$oil'  bf  people^iittektofeg'ih  their' oWn 
Mflbd  ^8  dijsc6ritiriti^  by'^'otfier  '6fM  Gh- 
verM^iii:    T\ie^^  P^rmni^^  (tdtn 

nitking  the^  m^st^  debafielieid  and  Abandoned  6f 
«i«  lo^ei^  ilas^s:  '  "tiief  appeared  in  iehiie 

'liiieii  pettic^afe,-jibikte^  wliite  ckps  and  Veils, 
antfa  |4bkcit  br^the  s'ate^  ddlcnir;  wiidh  e^^ 
the'iiklj[ed^^sh6tiiaferi^i6  <ne^:  Having, ;  prfe- 
vibOs  to  th^ir*  joihifcl^  'ttii  ^rcic^sfeion,  bfeen  sca- 
rififed^6A  ihe^Widi  ^fey  beat  themselyU  with'  a 
4^-b'^iiinemm,  Triaiiii^  tfhe'blood'  ruh:4o wn  to 
^th6  atertfe  or  thert  ginnenV.  tt  may  ^e  eisily 
coatdi^ed'  llrai  iefeibn 'had  no  share  iii  these 
TbiuAtaryitiftictHtes.'  Ther^  was  a^notion  afloat 
that  thisiaxit  of  petianc^  hacl  an'ex^cellent  effect 
oii  iHt  cdnititutiVh ;  '«ihd  whiffe  v^ni£y  was  cdn- 

'  ceftoM  iri  ihfe  at)planW^fei^^^^  most  blpody 
ilagettftiibii  obtained^  froAi  the  vulgar,  a  still 
-strottgei:  passion  Iboked  Toirwaifd  to  the  ii^re- 

'  siidtible  iiiipresi^ion'it  producedf  on  the  strapping 
belles  of  the  lower  ranks. 

u2 
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^  The  dro^vd^  of  people  rvrhcK^ot  the  ttveniiig 

tiLnd'pan  bf  tHe^mgbt'  of  Thui^sday  in  visiting 

the  ^mimerouiii  cin^tdi^  where*  the  ho9t  is  ep* 

(toflfbedpiore^stilkseclD^  tho^h  greatly  thintied^ 

fsi^namg)thii)KB\\p(ms>ctT^mof}y  till  the  her 

ffinhingj^^ctf  nrtnace  laJtrriiitneJ  -  This  iSi  perhaps, 

IbcF^me^  iiii{ifresiiver0C:jai)3iiH90d  by  tb0>Qlxiurch 

tof'^HenMl  .Tfaeiiakafi^y-]whAihi.;at  tbe^eadi  of 

yi^teiiia^a  mikssr^ere  pvi^lktly  and  aolemply 

ortrippitfdiof  Ihe^nolotlis  aad/rich  table-hsuigi^g^ 

k^  theihaxiids^^f/tberpiiest,*  /^l^w^  in  tbe  same 

rBtate>^of/idi9to4lsed'^(negligmiQ&4   .  No-^mu^oal 

HSKfxmid  ib/lBeard;)exoe{^l/]th^^4f^pf4lQtnedty:^i^^(|f 

'tii^  ps;2dk»^>iOTri  plain!  icbaimt:  hm^mi-^UwuB, 

feWfiprfepwratof 5i^t  p(rii})««r»i»  irai  4He  tdrat»9»t«*4 

histbryi  of  ;%hei  ^aissiao; '  aloeai^yitkwf  iiMed^f  i  tjbe 

officoGaUttig  >pritet  (dhe  lai tubbiihop .  at/jtb&;  (t^atbs- 

dral)  intapiaiiiiftlbe-ot (iitfhflAeitij^c^.^.t^ 

I wKDbdBn i  fitomi  >6i^  JMi  i  BBiion^  feet  rbif  b»  i^ch, 

iiice  all  otfaet  cioss^s/  Ihas  for  thejiaat'rtli^>^^^^ 

hof >|ieat  4!)edn:H£dvieited>4rithMa^.'pwp^  iwd 

4;<l^di]i^  Mwardsitbe  pei^iidt^  befeiteifihcrtniiclAle 

T)f  >4He  i  altbiv^  giiaddadly^HiinieoMOi!i»  ^^6,uda0i^d 

^mblenotf^'ifv^idi!  fao&itbei  oldrg^raqd'ji^jity^  war- 

^ip  upon  tiiiBir.knfeed«  *  Therpr^kiteis  tliei^»aA- 

ahod  by  the  assistant  ministers,  and  takisijg^ihe 

-  ^evote'  (fBipon  this  ^ rtgb^t  <  stKmlder;  ras  o tm^fiai^iobr  is 


r 
I 
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represented  by  pdmterk'oti'Wid  way  to  Calvary, 
lie  «i«sailks'a)oae)iFoinj  tfaeiaMan  to  ^e^miArmiSId  of 
tbc^firesbyteTy^or  tbanced^^  and'^htiy ^< jiiar rb|iitie]| 
upoB'  two  cusbionsi.  Aftef  ^1dni>  heronoiYQmback 
fikmie'  stepfi;  and '  tifpptDacbmgi i the^targtecfwi^li 
fbfee'^rtiiitratbii^'itksM>alj(aB(|.(dro|}nifan'Qbhr- 
tiM  ^f  ft  pieeeof  sil^errtnto  aiBitt^r  'dish^/irrSrhf 
ivh^>chhpt^;M><fi4gi;^evilHrw^hr  thensaaii^ 
c^i^^mony/  ft^rmfSth^ms^tei^dir^Wo  hm&^lojtd 
t^aflri'to  fhe  mteutoent^^from^faeBCfiBtfaerdi|>- 
K^iatklg^^'^ptiei^  iomky§  ^l&^ldepoiU&dbfaqfirt'fto 
't4Me^a^^,(Wti€Mi|e  c(>nmipmbaies'dpnrfitfiti1d^ 
Od«^«0&se/ratir^'j£m^f^ii)eb  ^^iiere'  ith^'seaniiitffi 

ai%r^l^itingtil9faBd  ;:^raad{othexit)^bBinwii3^.(^faMi 
^tte^tighdlrt  tti^  ^^eao*  cKWtain^  t]ie)itacrc[d'i«fafecft, 
lii^mg  14ft'op^/^ef^bjiex}t%^p0kk^(th(e(d^ 
lat^iaiHl<  widorf0iiiisli)ile6o^itfaer<^ 
dSftth  <i¥>f he^  SttM^ioittf ito  Ins  T^isumebtieni  i  n  r:  i : . 

>T1he  {^tromlyiilbsadi'igtofDd'Erada^otDBingbfiliort 
attd  ^6*^lftaa.irt>  TOl  eaittyteoip  tmtb  the  gay 
atid  <ll*vafevpr|»t(^^dfi*er«*ea/l«8s»h^  toBJbeiid 
tli^^aidiiftxds^^ltie  d^ptttitMur^bl^  g^eoiesque 
'Fa^ion^StrmcmoaSi  (the^tiubbriiB  and'  heighbour* 
ifl^  vilk^ejg^  >  dnd  thb^  mdte  '^ol^rnm  perfonhanee 
known  by  thei  pame  of  ^TW^  JEfi^ra^  •^  thnee 
honra.   u  .".i..  ,  •    • . .  ^  •  •   .«,  .- 

' 9lhe  ptaoticeof  eontuymnf^  in  medit^t^onfy^m 
twelve  to  three  o'clock  of  this  day — the  time 


which  idoi'SiYidiiy  te  suppOMdtO)fast«rhiihg.iA) 
stolhi,  'ited  )ia#teU6t  iof^thtt  itoprtMdffte  robamctor 

^ofile*  ''1rhtf^h)Eki^tafirliewth6iilr^A^^  ivti 
ke]^4&gefi6ir«|ijjiyblig^ih4riid^  aiptdiMDieiiiaiH 

Ob  the  high  altar,  undeir  a  black  canopy,  "vritii 

ceiftti^  'Of  ith^  nwei  ifcnitjtrag  ^ofct  kto^iig  tii| 
^^  filaued  gfbttiid^>^i^  WhlJ9i9)laditmdi9mti 
aptH>raittii^  of  the  M^m^atb*  taAoiiitiHif/tlMir 

i^ili^^fid-'4r*&s6Bi»' 'i'it;:.;  :>iU  labnir  ot  h^nv-.t 

-    X4Mf^As>ih6  dcKtktstfiiubiftisiiQlte^^s 
stei^cld^'^Btild  oStti^ok)'^^^  thii^pjdf(vtp  mA 

de1i¥^frt^  a  ^epftMtory^:addte»;/of  hiBrown'oom- 
position.  Bfe  «hea  v^ofdii^  the  printed'Medite* 
tionfi  oti  ^e  vS^fo'^Woofdf;  or  SmtenecB  Mpakasi 
by  Jies4i9'c^the  a*Ofi^  alkittiogd^ittehtrradiiB 
^^MitMi  ojf  ii^>adi^th«ti  "wMirl^  iatiflffideft^bf 
Musi«-whkl|il6&oQ^^eflioir.0nth6ir^adi^^  ^ 
^b^leAiAyiiotcweeefdtlMteflhoQif^  aawmiMk 
IB  g6»eyal}y  ^  gcidd  aqd  >  ^appr opriatef  ahd^^  if  a 
saffidettl'bAfid'CtB  iMb  tsoUeoted^  htoH  opays 
to  aki^attatetir '4ifee  imats^^imnce  of  ^a;:croirdnd 


to  fitaad  ^or  fanoelv '  :  It  mi  at^/^Q^  f>9ieinof  idie  be9fc 
^OTlMit>fiHiiyW#-ooi»]^i)«»4rfllcSlWI*  ^ej^ago^ 

bdfii  IkektaEBte  kiiidrhfai^tUi^initJij|9jpri^ui^i|i|^ 
ttfti  ^JMttJt«R*^edi  ofi9hhriifOiyrf*»^  JJN^  <rf 
t]i0ir:>«iaiia%i^   Itjlfa&rb€^Mt^ISr:^ttbti^M)49 

'Every  "pert  of  tii6^  |i^oBB9ttaiae^i9iB0J9MA;^^ 

picl%ire » of -<  liie  -^jeipmfsg  ^^mnnr^  ^  pit^weF^ly 
diWw^  b^  tbier  oarigiitid  i99xt^)oXithp  Tf^M>fW^ 

listened  to  under  the  influence  of  lubhriausiie 
and-^eemery  ?  'iaid'wft»(ii»  at  .t)i9  ^|»t>9tfo)fU&  of 
the  ctoipkv'thii  p]&ccHt^ rise^ .fim»  falb^  ««l^t>  aad^ 
kn  a  loud  and  hBfmmhu^dtT^&M»;M»&<»u^^ 
eodfiiMimationr  of  lii^  f«Ai#iV«atf4  my st^iioitia /eh^-* 
cnfie^,  <m: whose  pai^ifoiKnd^UOQdijr  pr(^fF9M 
thb  iraind  lm8>  beesl  tli«rellisig?  w  ^d»g^  f$w^.  hiearlfs 
eairm{ieif(th&ifai|]b)midB^^iaiid'titiU  t^wfdreyas 
«lto  coneos^  it;-  i;IkaBS)batheDlAf]^r]|r:cli«ekj  >  W»^ 
aobs'bekayi^e  avery!  ftnMilei  boemd^^r^AAM  «^'{Mirt*- 
ing  addresa  tfroqi  the  pulpit,  tbe!)perefiiway  cQn- 
ehiiieB  With  a  piece  of  BMai^  ivbflii^  tbe  pOfW^rs 
of  the  gceat  compoaec  aire  jaagpifif^efirfly.  difi* 
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pftiy^d^  in^  the^imitatum  ttf  tlie  disorder:  mA 
agitilicon  i<Mf<iMibiire   which'  the    ErangeUsto 

rMJtej       u»»!ii//      •>'....•;     »'    .    .  I  -•..:;:»     ,, 

.  I  Thfe  f  Pm^im  ^Sertnojis.  for  *  the  popiilace  iwigh^ 

aie  ^pnaehtlly/^didliriered^i.ini.tbe  apep  w»\hy 
f]ilaiid^£>  tUeiMotidijcarik  (Orders,  m>tt^09e»p9iptll 
o£  tbe/A^h^ngrdtfsaibUrb&fiiirhidiiari^  Qhi^ASTft  lif 
n€rf:^xcltiid]iv€ly ;  •ui])abited)b'y  the  iowefr  <^^B0fM9», 
SnohtigaTtiyDupgi^mcai^  jhovvieter*.  .as  daiivpj^ 
$(0euqptei  i»  jndie w  i  Ahei :  dudnesft  ^  Groodr^Fri/iiay.  • 
^t^'iaond^iand  feel/ti«p  idangKr  jQiC  ^xp^/M^g. 
th^DscAve^  >hy  a:iiy  UoMastaablei  laughter^  iO'* 
do^eiaot'dnfoeqibenlly  itiotbeifn^lie^  of  latteiMir' 
ingjocke  Jiyf  >theicfui>stiitoniplete  i  ftndl  |>erJ9cb /§(§&> 
HUMB^f  tbis.kind)  lait  t;he  ^nfighbburiiig/ y il^gft  • 

iiAitii(»i^abte^lf[)§t{i^plac€id(befofie  the  (^)^$)h 
doosjl  f^om  wliick  a  fiaap,  posse^ls^'of  i)^/st^ivtp- 
rian^^iHMee,  ^deli^et&  an  impromia^xiMj^x^  ofi  the> 
PtesieUvS^cbias  vtafr'TemaJedto  jBaiai  Bridget*,' 
a  ^>ano)«caax  >nianj;  /wduby  < itomi  .tfie  dtetation.of 
the)  Vii^iji)  Mary,  >has4ei&  Us.ainftdst  inimite/and 
cii^dunistatktiatoaccoliDtiaf  tJie/Hfetand^  deatii^^ 
Chri^ft  kvA  <  faiii  »mptfaer.  •  jThk^  yearly  narrati^ey 
hcririewr,  would 'hare  lost- jnost  of  itointeceat^ 
but  for  the  scenic  illustrations  which  ke<ep  up 
thd  .expeetatiaa  and  riviet  the  attention  of  the 
aud36ticer'  i^Itvw<a9tfonneFly^>thi6iCU6tQm;to.iittro^ 
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dttee  a  >litmg  Samt  <Peter-**^a.€feapcajcter  wimh 
beloiiged*  by  a  natural  and  inaiienabie  lig^t  tq 
the  baldest  head  in  the  village — who  acted^the^ 
Apostte's  denial,  swisaiing  by^€!hNH^  be'didtiibt 
know  the  man«    Thisiedifyiii^ilfiqrfeofithe'^r^i 
formanoe  is  omitted- at  > G)ftStifi£§a7iUh9mj^  ..^a 
practised  peHbrm^r  ^^tre  iffi&tfa>  ^ikieiL-  a^oAbiiU  i 
and  natural  note  as  mv^ ihdiBxJffvmredywidM  a 
cfaaHenge  by  every  codbtifiiSftiiiit  4)9  /AelDsigh^: 
bdurhood.   The  flcmmh  of atrupipatannoindMy^ 
in '  the  sequel;  4he  paUicatiim  jof « itire  (seotenoe 
p^i^i^*  by  tke  BjDiMii  <^vemoi;tiandltheflofllvn 
cmr  dielivera  it:  iwitb*  legal  |iiec|siocij/&i<1;tes 
m^^imer'  it  is  'praetUed  t^'  S^patniubefonsD^iGtn 
execisition^    JSa^dly '  hei$i  >  the  -  ha  t  i  r^ohi  tjheeax . 
uttered;  w;hen^tii!9ipmacher,  iu  eiifranticfpasfiiaii^' 
gives  the  crier  the  lie  direct,  cursing  CliB.toDigme 
that  :baB>  uttevad^  «uoh  blcispheiipltep.^    H)e>Afa^n 
in vitei^  i  B^  angel  te    contradiot  -  birth  <  Pilate 
and>  tbe^  Jewsy  <  'when,  obedient,  to  the.  orators 
desire,  a*  boy  gatidily  dresaed^  'and:<fi2rni6b€Mil' 
with  a  pair  of  gilt  pasteb^iardt  wings;  appeafrib 
at  a  window,  anditproelafiinas'ithe,  trtOdf  vcniieV  of 
Hestven.    >  Sometimest  •  in  J  the  >  oolurse  of  tbe 
preacher's    narrative^  ian  imi^^of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  made  tx»  ineet  that'  of  Christ,  on  his 


v 


<  • 


■»  I  *   . » « i  I 


•  ••  Calkt,  fPialdita  lengkd,**  the  usilal  eidclamiltkm«  wrhich 


of.tb^  VirgmlTf^Wg a^lwp4^  CoUept 

ariiM0Q(||^l{  tier  ^i^a  bjurwl  isi  i;^er  |Vfutte4r 
both  because  it  melts  the  whole  female  aiidi^ 

catttetioh;lc«ftlidoo9Teal»  *T(b6wtMd6i$clQf»d 
b^j the  Btsoihdmie^aa;  <ir '  imiJatttfig  ^tt  i  cnij^fix: 
ffi^  lax9^  aa)life>fiK)fcii»i^tfr9iK^i  aorOpei^Mlloi^per'^ 
fiRilKed)bytw(^fm»iri^h9»  lini  tli^  ol^afiaf/^  <^ 
Josefih  4f  Aidmetb^  mi  IHioodQBtfi^/  iar«. HPeeii 
^ith  laddetfsiaiid  carpftiitis];9r'fti^b  l^fiim^idofifq 
tiieijoiifilfed  figura  |p  .b«^Kipl»Qf4;<»^.ft  jbiiirjaiid 
caviried  into  th«  cbiiff^i^oihw^frm jc^ra^^^ 

abeiHsilb  porfioNTiimwe  yWa^iifcf l|ftek.'«wy4» 
EBfeKfiliareadePiavM^^.i*p««niti^  is 

the;8fan|iQ^  iimx4»ire  ofisyj^Q^lHti^  and  (ftf^t^vo: 
tess^  iiij  ihe  people  fo?  ;Mrl»OM  igi^itc^li^ .  these 
sceneitf  afe  «tl»Mte)d»rtA^»th(9$ig^  any  att^Bpt 
to  expose  tba  indeofiac^i0f;  t)^s^  slipii^s: , would 
raose/ their ;9eid »"  *o  jlitoe  Jfwfeb'M  aaninrt. v^i^- 
tpT^.Wtomidt9if»it^  sitllies.^^f  wit 

tfaatr  are yfieep^stiAly ;  befi^nd  ^  awHig  ,.1^e  Sjm^ish 


h 
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SATURDAY   BEFORE    EASTER. 

i>«  IJiaiRie  notiibeep^arhle  tio.a8oertain«tliiye.  reason 
why  the  ISfimaDiCat^olics.  loekbi^fU^  i^ 


redtibt)  thU  niornlfi^,  *wikh  tak'AfitUi^vtibTif  fit 
iMiaAfy  four  iM  fweiftjr  tioiirs,  IttJid^y^i'cddtkinMi' 
the  ifyt  till  tttidtflgitt  or  tlkd^^feegflttbyf  iiof  ^nt^- 

-  Tb«~  service '  begitt*  4lidsi  isictfaiaf  oMtboat^ 
^Aer  the  isotod'  if  bellk  JMr^  >ol^  niutabaloitnEtttei' 
tA&M,  ni!hei*aiiekiti'Citttdlei»waybiy'ii^ north*! 
sidfef^f  ti^aaisap;  -  B«&,ib^)i^iiiteiitiaiutiwiB{zgi 
^  iStAViaadd  W<m  <^lhedMi^  s  i  utuit !  pakest 

a^hi^'idl  ifctot^  (^  «K«gg«tatkiiu'^  ikififv^id. 

fict^ «  )itllA#>  0^'  wax;  ctittei  yardstin^  lwi|^  ikai 
dd^k' in  ^j^ottfetitj^i^tliiidiiig  (ma  reg«dar<ip«ri<: 

die  t^t^tft  1 4tfd^^)«Mt«d/  n««\r  -eifcffy  y  «uv  the  letO; 

f,m^mm>>>m»^  day  ^:p«  Jf 

it  ii'  uiiKeift  fi^r^  IhtPc^^^^tiboiof  the  foaptisnial 
ibtiU  '  'Tb«  6^^6Md  toitfti  i&  tigbHed  whb  the  lem 
J^f"^,  lfrbi«h^^i^  mortting  «he  piiest  Bteikar  out 
cf  k^hiti'^nd  it  bttitik  ^m^  geHrteef tJUAseen** 
fiiOnVllayi  A  cb^sfer^in  faig  sui^m6€lii»lb9  up 
d  gllt-<if  on  rod;  f^^mislsfld  ttrit((  steps;  like  a  flsgf^ 
staff,  and  heifviM^  the  topr  mteS  tti,  so  asitajadf 
mit  of  a  seat  on  a  level  with  the  end  of  the 
candle,  From  this  crows  nest,  the  young  man 
lights  up  ^!id  trims  the  waxpiHar»  jdra^iiifgioff 
the  melted  wa^  with  a  large  frcm/la#3.i .  •   v  < ) 


, ' '  '.*j 


t- 


'>\6i^\tttaWl>egins  this  day  behind  t1]i6'%i^^t 
^<^,  Which  ftr  the  two  Ijisl  weeks'  iti*  I^ht 
cen^^rS"  ^e'  sflt^h  After  some  preparatory  jiraV- 
eit*;  <tl!fe  ^Hest'  strikes  «{» tJie'  hymn  ^t^ia  id 
iJc^dUi^'Bed':  ■  At* "rtife  ttiotntent  the  ve!i!  flieV  tW, 
ihfei'diciilbsibtf -df  filleSl^Orks  in  the  npp^f  ^f- 
kiifit^  t^drfafdrat^'  ili '  k'  thbbWd  ecfao;es^£rom 
tli«>S^a/nM«  'ti^'t^e'ld^rch;  1  ai^  the  "f^f-jda^- 
tW^tfty  laifgi  WH^*ffe4J^t  aw&ltei  wli%*fl^6it 
discordant  though  gladdening  sotinds/  tlli^i^  of 
the.  one  hundred  and  forty-six  steeples  which 
this  religious  town  boasts  of.'  A  brisk  firing  of 
ihuabdtiy,'  aceottpaHi^d'fty'.tli^' HoWlHig  <tf ^he 
itttfttmerable  dogs,  \t^hiiBh/;'«ittekim6i4'  W^^ 
ttt^ker,  live  and  ihtilti]%"ffi  6ui>'^^^,4  a!i)^ 
StWngt^i'  tt«4  yariet^'  to  thte'  <Mv^i^^^;^hi 
9iAtt^  'i^kii^eteted  a^ttst'^ev^kl  s^t^ffyd^fi^eis, 
aiit  Uii!4ft$'GUy^aAVkfes.<»f'the'«fth  of'W6^nt- 
l^ri  Wfai^h  ar^'Seen^^ati^i^  bi^  tHid4i^k='6^  a 
r<»pe,  extended  afcfoss'  tlife' Wait' •fi'e!<itiit:jited 
streets;-  It  is  then  that  the  piousi  tag6f*6P'tttfe 
people  iof  Sevilfe  is  ?fenl«e!d'a^inst'lih«i(rfeh'fi«i- 
tor  "JudbSj  -whbni'  thiey  annuailty^h&hg.^^^ciot, 
draw  «n<l  qoarter-in  efl%y.'    '»■        '  -  •"       '  ''* 

The  chtrrch  'service  «w&  in  a  procession 
about  the  ailes.' '  The'priest  bears  the  hoist  in 
bis  hands,  visible  &rou^h  glass  a^  a  picture 
within  a  medaliion.  The  suddeh  change  from 
the  gloomy  {Appearance  of  the  chut't^h  and  its 
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ministers,  to  theskfipteand^joyous  charactei''(i¥ 
^^ij^,  prgiepfWB,  th^  ve^ry,njirae^CJ?^y^,(irA»- 
rM^i  t\^f  flowery  Passov^,  aod,,i90f^,.tb^n  j^e 
To^jix^,  thp  flowers  themiely^s,  wl»ifQh/«^e^-st^ipi^. 
^d  ehildf en,  mixed  witjx  .Jj;^^.  c^i^-b/ffiT^^^ 
scatter  on  the  ground,  crowd  ;t^/miD4.&p4.  ,U^^?^ 
with  the  ideas,  hopes,  a.Ti^^^^gs  qf  rsnQ^at^ 
life,, and  give  to  this  c^epjo^ji^.eyp^  %  fkWi 

trji.«*ipj?|»eint  oveij.  ^p^i^,.-fi^^P(fm^^^f^(fim»i 
pre8^il»|eie.n<Jqrne^s„.,i.,(,...: ,  ,••:.,;, ,(it  .!-..f;l--.-  >^"- 

,      MAY  .CROSS.  ,,    .      ,  ,, 

.  Th?  r«T^  ,Qustfim„9fi4«<Sti»g,^,M.a¥!QJWW 
awmif.  t^.,cpun|try,|lif^lj5s  J8,.;l  .v^qd^sttiiAd, 

st^),, pcacti^ed,  i;^  i^W\ii>^^  i<rfrS,pain.,.,iXh# 
.n»fie,fl^,iW^,;g\y^Ht9,,t^p„h^»^QP^^t„l^§jj 

of  jiiie.ivjija^^  Br^,^d^<?prMed,.,>vith ^,^rh,^4» 

th^^  qfS^9f oi)y,  lj|is,,yftri«d  Siipce;rt»^.tii9e  of  .,th^ 

Kf)n»gnf^^,,,jii^,yi\lag«r^,  in  Qtlwr  FQtJQCfp,  der 
clarjfi4heir  Ipv^  Ijy.pJ^^jUqg^duKiog.Ui'^.^rBcedr 
ipg^htj  j^l^rgf i^PHg^  q^^¥apU»Mp<?If^d,witJl 

flowers,  before  the  d9^fP^]fl^,y?iv^e«thea4:tS!- . 
„  As>9»ft«f  ftf  pur4ifijei%t,,^ijjcl|.f«stival^;^ere 
<?pHteivied  a* -^tjsjiil^^s-,j|3r  the  Pagan  ritei^, 
w|?ich  the  Christian  .prii^s^o^  Kjoiuld  not  othe?- 

Mfis?  eradicate,,  .we  stiU  ihav^  some  remnants  erf 
the;^?)pcji;&§4  J//|y-/K?/e,  K=^^  ;Ht^e  cjross^p. 
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which  tiie  children  ornament  with  flowers,  and 
place  upon  tables,  holding  as  many  lighted 
IA|>«»to,  hom  tiie  conttibattons  of  their  fikknAa, 

Utey^ean  tiihrd}^ 'bay. [  "•*  • 

I  -httl^e  h(ki>d<  lJlMi«  the  c&ikLreB  «t  Gambtictgle 
dsess  up  a  figuve-  eadted  the  M^-Hddif,  aad-^tH- 
tnig)  i|  upon  a  taMe  'beg  jnohie^  of  the '  jftefi^i^^ii- 
geil8j!>Ttot^iii£fer«Me  betweea  4lns'<ddd  the 
atialogdds  Spkri&h  ettMoiK  arose;  in  iatf  ^rblnt- 
tfUK^, '  lh^<  tfad  lidSpebtvre  >|>revaleDc^  itl  «ith«ir 
•ootaiMry  iofthe  Mt^'pdlei  6i  ant  M§rib. .  A'fijgttTe 
^f  theViiigin,'  whiefh  '1^  Reftofujatioa  hsiA  te- 
'd«(ced>to'»0amd€iB8'as!w^l  %s'  aba^el4»i''f)u|i- 
pbt,tfoiG&  platfe'of  the(lsfttls^,  Whilef  the  erosa  ^as 
«iipl«t^bd  to  b&nishi  tilfe^fdrtbef/  1  hti  iheiitted 
toitMi^  ^^htb&  IHtiikifBitEtM'i^oitii^'^'bj^^- 
terishelte^  fori  w^«i^h<  the  Loiiiitlknl  ^ildifetf(b6^ 
talh6ttt'il4^  eit^t»^  njpi^' t\k'itepte^^W^e^'^b{ 
•i^Dfbtt-'Qttthotie'^ettfbkitti  urnkM^MA  9fs  ^Hb 
a  substitute  for  a  more  classical  •  id^l^'  I '"M^ 
tieMdk  ii<UdddoM'^i«h  tkld'sitiiilttt^'d^the 

1^  ,wiiiGbithie>  ebiliifei^  «f  tb6th'^tti^riisd>Wf^ 

«l^  o«iieiUodMl«iii«half|^ni^.>>  'ThtE^'-^'idi^'btit 
OttOeT  a^^y^atr;  tdr  i'^  oft^n^i^toindied'  ^l^'b^t^>"< 


UM  »  - '^ 'qu^]H>^^ttle^ili^BeBl!'' 


•    '■'    •"  '    '''*thfeCJrt>^ of  May  *  '^•*  "•    ■ 

Which  fasts  a  year  and  feasts  a  day. 


.     ■  •    '    :       •     :    .  '  "i  •    .r  f  -1  -ill  // 

CORPUS    CHRIST!. 

•I 

This  is  the  oQly  dsay  ia  tiake>  yiear  w^hea  tte 
consecrated  Host  is  expp^isd'  aboiut^hc^  stFOdbi 
ti> the  ga2«  ^  lih^  adimng  ii»ilbtifciid<)4  » 3rte&  itri* 
ump)^^  cbaraoterof.t)ie!pifOQes^ii99fWjlu9k  i^nte 
forth  froiB  ttha  pcmoipal  >€^«fe«far  «f  nw^ry ^  tswm 
<rfnf)i|etiq^:th|e  lfiQg4Q»,5ja«4f*ftCfertwW 
bi^t^  ^,tiirQa&9P9(e)«^  ^fei<^f«ittfii^!id*ft- 
,gui^4:.'*H^r  tb^f  r^irt>;^  bfj!ii»dte^  i^iich 
tion;,(fesplay«d  oftr  ^his^ife^iwi,  j^feewr  jbwbjftp 
dearly  Ui©  spirit  r  of  ;d^i«5^  vJbdcjb  s«gg;ef4ediil; 
in  ^^^beat  of  tbo  pontic vem^^.  :U|)pn;ibe^j3$ftl 
.p«pi^^i^§. ..  Jt,  i?*  J^^Hbift.iisy  wepapry  tlmt,  thp 
tw|¥^,  ,f9r  I  {dignity .  ftild>)dwjpmim  mhwh  this.  iMfe- 

,W^i^  ^  [iOTetpjal*^  fipiktt»;,hftd  8jW#x^«to 

^%  a  ,^<^  ^i^ta^pe  ii^i^«t.$if  thl^  prd^e^^toii 

appoaj^Q^ja  g«oi»p>flf  ^VftPrlJgtoti*  «*^ 

and  fema]^i'\whoft?.  drpK§iSP%  fos^ 
mo^dkilf^)i^  1»itojc$r!a«^.imyjin!&f^  9^:4^:  t«w», 
regulated  the  fashipi^  f^  ^^XfU^  rf?^  the  ensuing 
season.  A  strong  .iPjiAiJiQ^Agi  QQi^cealed  under 
each  of  the  giants  and  poiMMB^i  they  amused 
the  gaping  niultitu4e/  at  §^r,t^ip{  intervals,  with 
a  very  clumsy  dance  .pi^rfocm€|d^tto  the  sound 
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of  Uie/  pipe  and  tebw.  Next  to  the  Brobdig- 
nag  daiieer$,  and  taking  precedeBoe  of  M, 
there- followed,,  on  a  moveable  stage^  the  %ure 
of  a,  Hydn  encirding  a  castle,  from  whioh^  to 
tbe  great  delight  oC  all  thd  cbildr«[i,at  Seville, 
a^uppet  not  unliJce  Punch,  dressed' up  in  a 
amrlet  jacket  .trimipttd  iwiUi  morme^beUs, 
:iisedi0ften  to«*ari;up»  aodiittviiig'pdrfiprmed  a 
.  kind>af  ly^itd  dancSj^  i  vanisbediagaiB  -frote  y^ew 
itttri  the  bqdytof  thie  f  nsonateri  -  The  "whole  of 
tlm!Oompoimdfigope'boreitiiejmMba}Of  Tattsca, 
a  word  of  which  I  jdotnot  i^ew-^tefaer  the 
meeuuDg  or  derivatioa.  i^Thatlfkase  &gurte  were 
attegocical  no  one  oann  doubt  .wAio  has  'any 
knowledge  of  tbe>:  pageaoitii  ofl^jAfe  ^taeoth 
tmd  Mvcoiteenthv  centaffiesL*  /Itifvi'dnldi  foQ  dif- 
fidiult,  however,  jwitfatiAi;  thdr  hbipt  of/  lan-ob- 
.  Miire  tradition^  t» « gne^s  « tkit  dlsQ  g^ant«  in 
'  periil^igd  and  swords,  -  amd 1 4heirt  timt  (partaers 
iil  oap9  and  petticoats^  were  «mbtetDS  tift  Mie 
aevcoL  deadly  sina.  The H^ra^ ;ib sbtmldseetn, 
Mpreseated  iiecesif^  ^^guarding' ^  ^b&  tastle  f^f 
^Sdiism,  'Whetts  •  Foliyv  symbobsod  by  -Abe 
crttange  figure  in  st^arlet,  displayed  herisii^rdiBe 
command.     This  band  4>f  oioMBtBis  waa^isiip-  I 

l^oded  to  be   flying  ia  coiifiiaiaii  betee-  the  ^ 

tri«,nph«>l  sacrament. 

Mixed  with  the  body  of  the  procession  there 
appeared  three  j»ets  of  dancers;  the  Valenciftnos, 


f 
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ornfttWes  of  thfe^ki^gdotarof  Vcdenrija^'wlio^^m 
theit  natkmai    (ii^smttit  ^of  Uof$&yw^i^ 

kil^e«^pkfe^m)8d^  lii»%dii^    tiiiii^qgttl^mr 
«!lbj]ts"»witib'tfeallg<iif  iurpnoiiigiftgilt^SiiiBAer 

^nAttnh  '^sIdhsii  Df)t)iQteioetfutiy(j>[aiidi  lafitbctfniJI, 
thd'f)kfart»brs  of  Jan^antiiiiifeitled  v^MnisUids^ 
'-^l'\^i69&tk»i^kaam»Ji  d]rei$sbd)aDdJ^matMMifil 
*^rli6»'6f**li«r«ifldtetaithioerituiryii7/  u,  bi<r'r  k 
'^ '  A>tton2€t  efiAdul^t-jnedtioned  iteacatiption, 
^nd ihfb tnifailarkuiiftune^isjstillperfoiNned  bi(- 
iforetfjie  lfi]gh< > altw; )ki  fth^-preseEce >:of' .Abe 
ehaptfefy  a4i vthel  coBeimskB!!  >of  the  Berinctfmi 
Aiisi!ida)f>  afid'  thd'  fioUoiriiig .  se^niugilt. j  j  rXhe 
4attbem;aceibo]f:c'  t)f ^intTsreen  teoi  aiwi  (fourteost 
^"wkt^impA^M^he^iikvbi^^iSom^^  ^j^e^miiiataniad 
^«M  the  coll^eiwhiclvtUe  fG&thedfal  atippiqarte  for 
tb6^edyoatieaio^:the;  bkolfjfte^.  or  utfnrkfer  dBsdmi- 
tet»:  ^ iftheab  b^ysi  'ao^mpiMHAfl  by  va ;li)tt|  w* 

OPethraer  sTsteMSiof ^wetoed,  4]Ml^hiclbiitiim . dMt- 
d^rs'^niM^  lolemtiJ^i  goiogi /thr ongh  a  f^iety 


*  This  name  is,  as  far  as  I  know,  peculiar  to  Seville.  Th« 
'similarity  of  its  soflnd^'ahd  thit  of  siiihrs  Usi^  at  CiAfibfidge, 
^'secmn  to  demote  a  comhion  'oHgttt  in  tfce  two  wc^dsi,         .  '* 
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of  figures,  in  their  natural  step,  till,  ranged  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  song,  in  two  lines  facing 
each  other  as  at  the  outset,  they  end  with  ^ 
gentle  capriole,  rattling  the  castanets,  which 
hitherto  lay  silent  and  concealed,  in  their  hands. 
That  this  grotesque  performance  should  be  al- 
lowed to  continue,  is,  I  believe,  owing  to  the 
pride  which  this  chapter  take  in  the  privilege, 
granted  by  the  Pope  to  the  dancers,  of  wearing 
their  hats  within  view  of  the  consecrated  host 
— a  liberty  which  the  King  himself  cannot  jte^e, 
and  which,  if  lam  not  misled  by  report^  mo 
one  besides  can  boast  of,  except  the  Dukes  of 
Altamira,  who,  upon  certain  occasions,  dap  on 
their  hat,  at  the  elevation  of  the  host,  and 
draw  the  sword,  as  if  shewing  their  readiness 
to  give  a  conclusive  answer  to  apy  argument 
against  trans  ubstantiation. 

The  Corpus  Christi  procession  begins  to^^j^ve 
out  of  the  cathedral  exactly  at  nine  iu  the 
morning.  It  consists  in  the  first  plac^.ef.th^ 
forty  communities  of  friars  who  have  conyeaiits 
in  this  town.  They  follow  ojie  another  an  ;t,wp 
lines,  according  to  the  established  order  of!  pri^^. 
cedence.  The  strangeness  and  variety  of  th^x 
dresses,  no  less  than  their  collective  numbers, 
would  greatly  strike  any  one  but  a  Spaniar4, 
to  whom  such  objects  are  perfectly  familiar. — 
Next  appears  the  long  train  of  relics  belonging 
to  the  Cathedra],  placed  each  by  itself  on  a  small 
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stage  moved  by  one  or  more  men  concealed 
tinnier  the  rich  drapery  which  hangs  on  its  sides 
Ito  the  ground.  Vi^xses  of  gold  and  silver,  of 
different  shapes  and  sizes,  contain  the  various 
portions  of  the  inestimable  treasure  whereof 
the  following  is  an  accurate  catalogue  : 

A  tooth  of  Sakit  Christopher. 

An  agate  cup  used  at  Mass  by  Pope  Saint  Ptewent, 
the  immediate  successor  of  Saint  l^eter. 

A^  arm  of  Saint  Bartholomew. 

A  head  of  one  of  eleven  thousand  virgins* 

Part  ef  Saint  Petcrt  body. 

Ditto  of  Saint  Lawrence. 

Ditto  .of  Saijit  Blaise. 

The  bones  of  the  Saints  Servandus  and  Germaiius. 

Ditto  of  Saint  Florentius. 

The  Alphonsine  -  tables,  left  to  the  Cathedral  by  King 
Alphonso  the  Wise,  containing  three  hundred  relics. 

A  silver  bust  of  Saint  Leander,  with  his  bones. 

A  thcwd  ftom  our  Saviour's  crown. 

A  fragment  of  the  true  Cross. 

Last  of  all  appears  the  body  of  prebendaries 
and  canons,  attendied  by  their  inferior  ministers. 
S^^kch,  however,  is  thfe  length  of  the  prbc^ssion,  , 
and  the  ^ow  and  solemn  pacfe  at  wliich  it  pro* 
ceeds,  that,  withbut  a  bteak  ih  the  lines,  it 
takes  a  whole  hour  to  leaVe  the  church.  The 
streets,  besides  being  hnng  up  with  more  taste 
than  for  the  procession  ^of  the  Passion  Week, 
are  shad<ed  all  the  way  with  a  thick  awning,  and 

X  2 
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the  pavement  is  strewed  with  rushes.  An  ar- 
ticle of  the  military  code  of  Spain  oUiges  what^ 
ever  troops  are  quartered  in  a  town  where  thi^ 
procession  takes  place  to  follow  it  under  armd, 
and  if  sufficient  in  number,  to  line  the  streets 
through  which  it  is  to  pass. 

Under  all  these  circumstances,  the  first  atp^ 
pearance  of  the  host  %m  the  streets  isexceedingly 
imposing.  Encircled  by  jewels  of  the  grestekt 
brilliancy,  surrounded  by  lighted  tapers  and  en- 
throned 06  the  massive,  yet  elegant  temple^  of 
silver,  already  mentioned  when  defecribing  the 
Monument y*  no  sooner  has  it  moved  to  the  dow 
of  the  church  than  the  bells  announce  Its  ipii- 
sence  with  a  deafening  gk>und;  the  bands  of  mi- 
litary music  mix  their  animatisig  notes  lQratb^*t2ie 
sotemn  hymns  of  the  singers,  clouds^ofi  ittoetfSHs 
rise  before  t\k^  moving  skuriiie,  i  aod  ^heieatrts 
tllrilled  by  4he  loud  voice  of  ^nmudid^  and^'the 
clash  of  the  arms  which  tioiarkneehng tiddlers 
strike  down  to  the  ground.  When  dittcrow- 
cealed  bearers  of  the  shrin)ef)r  pi^eBeott  it:  at  (the 
top  of  the  long  street  wiifere  theiroute  oim- 
mencesr;  the  multitudes  whidh  "crowd  ]D«>tii/flle 
pavement  and  windows,  fall  prostrate  in  pro* 
found  adoration,  without  vehturfng  to  rise  up  till 
the  ob^et  of  their  awe  is  oirt  of  stgiit.  *  ¥k^et% 

■         ■-■■  .^.  ...       -J.  -  ?  ■  (    ^     '*1j^ 
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are  ^ften  scattered  from  tlie  windows,  and  the 
most  beaatifui  nosegays  adorn  the  platform  oi 
the  moveable  stage. 

Close  behind  the  host  fdlows  the  archbishop, 
surrounded  by  his  ecclesiastical  retinue.  One 
o£  his:  chaplains  carries  a  lajrge  double  cross 
of  silver,  indicative  oi  metropolpjtAQ  dignity. 
iTbe  train  of  the  purple  man^  10  Supported  by 
aiKyther  clergyman.  These,  liJke  the  r^st  of  the 
prelnte'igt  atl^^jdants  and  pages,  w»  young  men 
of^family,  who  disdain  not  this  kind  of  service 
in  the  expectation  of  high  church  preferment. 
But  what  gives  all  this  state  the  most  unexpect- 
ed fininh  is  an  infeoor  minister  in  Ms  surplice 
beating  a  eiffcnlar  fan  ^  richly  embrcud^ed  silk 
about  t«iy> 'feet  inidiMMter,  and  a^ta^bed  to  a 
silrer  rdd  i»ix  feet  iiiife  length.  At  a  convenient 
distance  from  *  the  archbishop  thia  fan  is  c<m' 
stMitAy  waved)  wlsenevefy  during  the  summer 
iGK>ntU9,  hea^iCends  the  cathedral iiervtce,  thus 
ytsAi^itig Mm  &^m  tbeoppi^ssive  effects  cf  his 
«obes  under  the  burning  sim  cff  Andalusia. 
-»9lii0-(m^<Mn  is,  T  believe^  peculiar  to  Seville. 

SAINT  John's  eve. 

"  1  ^^etelingft  &r  femoved  from  those  of  deYotKMi 
prevail  in  the  celebration  of  the  JBaptist's  festi- 
val. ^  'Wh€M:ker  it  ia  the  inviting  tempeirature  of 
a  midsummer  night,  or  some  ancient  custom 
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coonected  with  the  present  evening,  ''  Saiat 
John,"  wys  the  Spanish  proverb,  "  sets  every 
girl  a  gadding."  The  public  walks  are  crowded 
after  sunset,  and  the  exclusive  anfiusemeut  of 
this  nighty  flirtation,  or  in  the  Andalnsian  phrase 
pelar  la  Pava,  (plucking  the  hen-turkey)  begins 
as  soon  as  the  star-light  of  a  summer  sky,  un^ 
broken  by  the  partial  glare  of  lamps,  enables 
the  different  groups  to  mix  with  a  liberty  ap- 
proaching that  enjoyed  in  a  masquerade.  No* 
thing  in  this  kind  of  amusement  posi^sses  more 
zest  thaa  the  chat  through  the  iron  bars  of  the 
lower  windows,  which  begins  about  midnight. 
Young  ladies,  who  can  compose  their  mamas  to 
sleep  at  a  convenient  hour,  glide  unperceived 
to  the  lower  part  of  the  house,  and  fitting  on 
the  wi»dow-sill,  behind  the  lattice-work,  which 
is  used  in  this  country  instead  of  blinds,  wait, 
in  the  true  spirit  of  adventure,  (if  not  pre-en- 
gaged to  a  dull,  common-place  mati^monial 
prelude,)  for  the  chance  sparks,  who,  mostly  in 
disguise,  walk  the  streets  from  twelve  till  dawn. 
Such,  however,  as  the  mere  love  of  mirth  in- 
duces to  pass  the  night  at  the  windows,  gene- 
rally engage  another  female  companion,  a  sister, 
a  friend,  and  often  a  favourite  maid,  to  take  a 
share  in  the  conversation,  and  by  a  change  of 
characters  to  puzzle  their  out-of-doors  visitors. 
These,  too,  when  not  seriousbf  engaged*  walk 
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about  in  parties,  each  assuming  such  a  charac- 
ter as  they  consider  themselves  most  able  to 
support.  One  pretends  to  be  a  farmer  just  ar- 
rived from  the  country,  another  a  poor  mecha- 
nic, this  a  foreigner  speaking  broken  Spanish, 

^  that  a  Galkgo^  making  love  in  the  less  intelli- 
gible dialect'  of  his  province.  The  gentlemen 
must  come  provided  with  no  less  a  stock  of 
sweetmeats  (which  from  the  circumstance  of 
being  folded  each  separately  in  a  piece  of 
paper  are  called  Papelilloi)  than  of  lively  small 
talk  and  wit.  A  deficiency  in  the  latter  is  un- 
par4po^,ble ;  so  that  a  bore,  or  Mqjadero*,  if  not 
ready  to  quit  the  post  when  bidden,  is  soon  left 
to  contemplate  the  out-side  of  the  window- 
shutters.  The  habitual  distance  at  which  the 
lower  classes  are  kept  from  those  above  them, 
prevents  any  disagreeable  meddling  on  their 
part ;  and  the  ladies  who  indulge  in  these  fro- 
lics, feel  perfectly  safe  from  intrusion  and  im- 
pertinence. 

The  sauntering  about  the  fields,  practised  by 
the  populace  of  Madrid  on  the  same  night,  is 

'  there  called  **  Cogir  la  Verbena,'  gathering  Ver- 
vain ;  an  appellation  evidently  derived  from  an 
ancient  superstition  which  attributed  preterna- 
tural powers  to  that  plant  when  gathered  at 


■^^^»»— »— »»'^— ^»^  1. 1 1 1  ■  1 1   ■ » I  »■«  t  p »    I-  >  I » ■  i» » 


*  A  w<9rd  derired  from  the  verb  Majar,  to  beat  in  a  mortar. 
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t^p^l^i  o'clock'  ori  Stj  Joha'^  Eve.  Th^  w^:^ 
turnal  rambles  c^tiie'pc'eseiit  times»  m^eh  9f^ 
th^ylniglit'  hhitm  the  ^uardiaiis  of  ptibUi?;jn|o- 
rals/ 4f  i^ttdi 'ai^  oUce  existed  among  iis»  need 
liot  *^iv<3' ^y  uneliBiqesr  oBrtl\ie  score  of  witeh* 
cr^  M^tKe  R^er&nd  Iniiuisitorai«     >       >    .. 


!":-'. 
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The  comtaemordtibn  'off' this  Apoi&tte^  taicer 
place  on'the'  24th  of  Augfiisti  R'  is  ^c«,  iow^ 
ever,  to  record  any  exteffakl  circumistJBitiae  b&hi 
nected  with  thi^  churdh 'fe^'tival-^which;  ^  W 
fact,  is  scarcely  distinguifeh^d' by  kiiy  t^cttll«i 
solemnity— that  I  tak^  tiotfce  oPUt,  i[)Ul>'fo»  ^ 
private  superstitidus  j^actic^  WHich^  fett^66  ttie 
as  a  most  curious  rfiodifecatf6tf 'oF^bneiisidJ^y' 
the  pious  housewives  inr  this  ^IS^s'bf  AugteMisi, 

Intermittent  fevers,  especially  the  T«#tl«ii^ 
and  Quartan,  are  very  cdmfilafr 'Jh  mo^t  patt« 
of  Andalusia.    The  seaifen  ^vte^'^Hey  ighMy* 
attack  the  inhabitants  is  summer;  and  w^Afef 
the  unbounded  u^e,  i;^cb  alF'se*ts  ^  {)^0{»leg  i 
but  particularl5f^t'6e^^bdr,'^i!A8ik^ 
melons,'  contributes  to  tke^tttfefilucffeon  tef  thd* 
disease^  or  whethef  thfe*  iftek'  tl^dderoe'^iifi 
the  two  facts  is,  as  Usual,  'titkfen  fet^fcaSfSe  aAd  i 
effect;  it  is  an#stab»lishetl'%]J>itti<5n'ita-l!his  |)^ 
of  the  country  that,  if  fruit  is  not  the  drigmal 
source  of  the  agde,  in  abiHinence^  from  tJiat ' 
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'  kind  of  food  is  indisf^enfeabie  to  avoid  a  reUpae 
into  that  treacheroiaft  com  plaint* 

That  there  should  be  a  particular  Saints 
to  superintend  the  medieal  department  of 
curing  the  ague,  is  so  pe]:ifeotly  con^ist^nt 
with  the  Catholic  notirins^  that.ii  deficie^i^y 
on  that  point  would  more  surprise  me  than 
to  find  a  toe  exempt  'from  the  influence  of 
some'  heavenly  aspect  in  the  Voa\  Stellar^m, 
which  wa3  one  of  my  wonders  in  JSngland. 
That  province,  in  fact,  is  allotted  to  Saint 
Bartholomew.  Now,  nine-pence  is  a  sufficient 
uiduoemeBt  for  any  of  our  sons  of  Esculapius 
to  fii^unt  his  mule  as  well  as  his  wig,  and  dose 
you  with*  the  mpst  compound  electuary  he  is 
mas^r  of;  but  how  to  fee  a  supernatur^^l  doc- 
tor  would  be  a  puzzling  question,  were  it  not 
thaMradition  teaches  the  method  of  propitiat- 
ing every  individual  mentioned  in  the  calendar. 
Each  Saint  has  a  peculiar  fancy — from  Saint 
Anthoffff  (f  Padufi,  who  will  often  delay  the 
pefforniaiice  of  a<  miracle  till  you  plunge  him. 
into  a  well,  oar.njul  his  print  t^psy-tijrvy  upon 
the  walli  to  ^  Saint  Pasqual .  Bay  Ion,  who  is 
readiest  to  attend  such  as  accompany  their 
petitions  with  some  lively  steps  and  a  final . 
ciq>er.  As  to  Saint  Bartholomew,  nothing  will 
induce  him  to  cure  an  ague  but  a  vow  to  ajjsr 
tain,  on  the  day  of  his  festival,  from,  all  food , 
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except  bread  aud  fruit — the  very  means  which, 
but  for  his  miraculous  interference,  would,  ac- 
cording to  common  opinion,  cause  either  a  re- 
turn  or  an  aggravation  of  the  complaint 

Mark, ;  now,  the  vow  employed  by  the  Ro- 
man matrons  for  the  cure  of  intermittents.  It 
is  recorded  by  Horace,  and  thus  translated  b) 
Francis : — 

"  Her  child  beneath  a  quartan  fever  lies 
For  full  four  months^  when  the  fon<J  mother  cries, 
Bickness  and  health  are  thine,  all-powerful  Jove ; 
Then,  from  my  son  this  dire  disease  remove,  ' 
And  when  your  priests  thy  solemn  fest  proclaim,  ^ 
Naked  the  boy  shall  stand  in  Tiber's  stream. 
Should  chance,  or  the  physician's  art,  upraise 
Her  infant  from  the  desperate  disease. 
The  frantic  dame  shall  plunge  her  hapless  boy. 
Bring  back  the  fever,  and  the  child  destroy."* 

The  existence  of  Heathen  superstitions 
adapted  to  Christian  worship  is  too  common 


■*■  t 


*  Jupiter,  ingentes  qui  das  adimisque  dolores, 
(Miater  ait  pum  menses  jaaa  quiaque  eubantis,) 
Frigida  91  puerumquartaaa  reliquerit,  illo 
,  Mane,  die  quo  tu  indicia  jejuni^,  nudus 
In  Tiberi  stabit. — Casus,  m^edicusve  levarit 
iEgrum  ex  precipiti ;  mater  delira  necabit 
In  gelidd  fixum  ripd,  febrimque  reducet. 

lioa.  Sat.  L.  IL  d.  2i3, 
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to  excite  surprise  ;  nor  is  it  any  similarity  in 
the  externals  of  the  two  pmctices  I  have  just 
compared  that  constitutes  their  analogpy.  My 
mind  is  struck  alone  by  the  unchaogeable  spirit 
of  superstition,  which^  attributing  in  all  ages 
and  nations,  our  own  passions  and  feelings  to 
supernatural  beings,  endeavours  to  obtain  tkeir 
favour  by  flattering  their  vanity.  Botb  the 
ancient  Roman  and  modern,  Spanish  vow  for 
the  cure  of  the  ague,  seem  to  set  at  defianee 
the  supposed  and  most  probable  causes  of  the 
disease,  from  which  the  devotees  seek  deliv^r^ 
ance,  as  if  to  secure  to  the  patron  deities  the 
undoubted  and  full  honour  of  the  miracle. 


DETACHED    PREJUDICES    AND    PRACTICES, 

Having  mentioned  the  superstitious  method 
used  in  this  country  for  the  cure  of  the  ague, 
I  wish  to  introduce  a  short  account  of  some 
popular  prejudices  more  or  less  connected  with 
the  prevalent  religious  notions^  I  shall  proba- 
bly add  a  few  facts  iindef  this  head,  for  no 
better  reason  than  that  I  do  not  know  how  to 
class  them  under  any  other. 

There  is  an  allusion  in  Hudibras  to  an  anti- 
quated piece  of  gallantry  which  I  believe  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  religious  custom  to  which  I 
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Was  soiinetiliied  subjected  in  my  cMkHiood. 
lli^  pdissltgfe  runs  thiiis  r 

I  Tl  carve  your  name  on  barks  of  treei   '^ 
^«'<  •   '   i  \trthtrtrt'ldveikttot8aBfi^iftiA«»»;— »--^-^   iJ-  i* 

teitteVfi^ml(tey/rifiifjtbj&,bopi^  of  yecoveiiog 

kejdtb  AtixtoQ^  r>lief  rliail$$Ofisi§i0iu     A^^^iff^^ 

iB>^iJrsbipped  at\  om  ip£  thci  priocipal  .paxdstb 

einiipkes:  in  thi»v  town*  uadisr  the  UUetof  lld:^ 

^ K/^k  jg/T  Health i  j  Thu^  icbsirm!  of  tl^sf .de^oi^ 

iourtimi  dranrs  numb^iB^t^j  t)^  saBctuar;,r?fb^^ 

being;  Jm  tibe  .-empire  :i)f*  the  TiJf^i94;thies^ipQ|^l?i.- 

rti^il^  deii¥f^  6Q9S)<ie^$^b]^^p}eA4P^  frqfi  tb^ 

offerings.     In  exchange  for  these  t^j^off^fec 

itBive  a  sheet  of  priated  p^p^  containing  sit^  re- 

gtiil^  intervals  the  wortl§f  Sahs  iu/irmQrum^^  in  a 

very  smajyb  type.  ,  Ij^  case  of  iJbiess^  c^  of  the 

bnes  is  cut  off»  and,  beipg:  CQiled  into  fa^  so^l 

'ia)U| the.{)ati$nt  swaUoMrs  iti^  a  glass  of ;vvater. 

'  >  The  i:Qom  where  a  person  lies  da^ig^pusLy 

^  generally  contains  .mQire  reUps  soid.ami^ets 

than  the  chimnay-pitice  of  ap  invalid^  U9der  tl|e 

care  of  a  London  a|>pt)i/^ary,  holds  phials. ,  of 

all  «hapes  and  ^e9.    Thf  friends  of  a^^l9.dy 

near  h^x  confin^ent,  vie  with  each  ^ojtljgr  in 

procumg  h^r;  eveiry  kind  «Qf  supernatural  s^ssist- 

*  Hudibras,  Part  II.  Canto  1. 
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ance  for  the  trying  hour;  when,  strange  to  say, 
she  ifl4>ften  dresip«d  ii?,  tif^  ^Jpmwp^^^^^^fr^f 
some  saint,  which  are  suppose  to  act^  njo^t  ^ 
fectually  when  in  contact  with  the  body  of  the 
distressed  petitionee.,  B^t  whatever,  patrons 
the  ladies  may  choose  to  implore  on  tliose  cir- 
cumstances, there  are  two  whose  a«sigtance,  by 
meah^lof  rdics,  pietur^i^,  'Ot  the^appaf^fcs&fKeir 
images,  is  hevev  disp^^nttedAtsfli./  I^ 
6f  these  Invisible  accolU<[!hews  lore  Sd^nti  tJS^jf- 
muitdUs  N/Mne^m,  and  'Saint  YmqefiUy Smre^i. 
That  the  ft)rmer  should  be  considered-  as  peckt- 
liarly  interested-' iti  svidi  cases,  havingr^^cugt^his 
additioilifn^il^$,'be6li<  eistraNtted  from  tbeiwomfo 
of  hi^  d^atf  imythtir,'i9  [kfrfemly x^lear  andnatd- 
ral.  But  JPfo*t*^A^  I  syifj^athy  requires  A'  sliglit 
explanattotf;  '  '  ■•  *'  ^    -»  •  i 

lliat  saiiit'^iel  MtiV^  of  Voileiicia^  ailul  ajoonk 
of  the  oMettff  Saint ^Z>ominic,  possessed  it^ 
gift  of  ftiradei^'  in'  sik*h  a-  degree,  Ifltetihcyper- 
forined  them  almost  tin€^n»ei!busly,'and  notmH- 
frequently  in  a  sort  of  froHc.  Being  apjllied 
to.  on  a  certain  occasion,  by  a  yotmg  married 
lady;  whom'thie'idea  of  apptoachjng^matermty 
kept  in  a  state^'bofestant  tctrw,  the  good-iia- 
tured  Saint  desifed  her  to  dit^mis8  her  fears,  as 
he  was  determined  to  take^upon'hims^  what- 
ever inconvenience  or  trbubfelhere  might  be  in 
the  case.     Some  weeks  had  elapsed,  when  the 
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g6o6  Monk,  wko  had  forgotten  hiti  engagemei^, 
was  heard  in  the  dead  of  lught  roarittg-uid 
selfteandng  m  a  manner  so  nni»aal,  and  so  bitle 
booming  a  professional  Saints  that  he  di eiw  the 
,/  whole  community  to  his  cell.     Nothings  fmn^L 

titne^  oould  relieve  the  mysterious  sufferingely 
and  though  he  passed  the  rest  of  the  night  *m 
weU  as  ca»id  bi  ejepected,  the  fear  of  a  relapse 
would  have  kept  hiis  afflicted  brethren  in  pain^ 
ful  ftuspense^  had  not  the  grateful  husband  of 
the  timid  lady  who  was  the  cause  of  the  up- 
roar, takai  ttn  eai^ly  opportunity  to  return  thanks^ 
for  the  i]m?MArioiie;i  delivery  of  his  <(onsort.  Ssint 
VittiEMSnt,  tiiough  according  to  ti^dkion,  'f^ts* 
fectly  unwilling  to  stand  a  seciond  time  pl*oiiy 
for  nervous  ladies,  is,  fix>m  a  very  nati^ral  sys^ 
pathy,  constantly  in  readiness  to  act  as^the^mdb 
Lucina  of  the  Spanish  matrons. 

•  •  •       .    .A   .!    ..     ; 

FUNiEmALS   OF    INFANTS    AND   MA^W^i 

From  the  birth  to  the  death  of  a  child '  Ihfe 
passage  is  often  so  easy  that  I  sh^  lii^lter  it 
an  apology  for  the  abruptness  of  the  pffesetit 
transition.  The  moral  actidiintablfen^iSs  of 'a 
human  being/ as  I  have  observed  before,  does 
not,  according  to  Catholic  divirifes,  begin  till 
the  seventh  yeai*;  cbnseqii^ntly,  such  as-  die 
wilhotit  iattaining  that  age,  are,  by  ttie  e#6ct  of 
theit  baptism,  indubitably  entitled  to  a  place  in 
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hea^n.    The  death  of  an  iniant  is  therefore  a 
matter  of  rejoicing  to  all  but  those  in  whose 
bosoms  nature  speaks  too  loud  to  be  con^tioHed 
by  ailment.    The  friends  who  cali  upon  the 
parents,  contribute  to  aggravate  their  bitterness 
by  wishing  tkem  Joy  for  having  increased   the 
number  of  angels.    The  usual  address  on  these 
occasions  is  Angelitos  al  Cielo!   Little  Angels  to 
Heaven — an  unfeeling  compliment,  which  never 
fails  to  draw  a  fresh  gush  of  tears  from  the  eyes 
of  $  tiiother;    JEvery  circumrtance  of  the  fune- 
ral is  meant  to  force  joy  upon  the  m'durners. 
The  child,  dressed  in  white  garments^    aad 
crowned  with  a  \treath  of  flowers,  is  followed 
by  the  officiating  priest  in  silk  robes  of  the 
same  colour ;  and  the  clergymen  who-  attead 
him  to  the  house  from  whence  the  funeral  pro- 
ceeds to  the  church,  sing  in  joyful  strains  the 
psalm  Laudatey  pueri^  Dominumy  while  the  bells 
are  heard  ringing  a  lively  peal.     The  coffin, 
without  a  lid,  exposes  to  the  view  the  little 
corpse   covered  with    flowers,   as    four  well- 
dressed  children  bear  it,  amidst  the  lighted 
tapers  of  the  clergy.     No  black  dress,  no  sigusf 
of  mourning  whatever  are  seen  even  among  the 
nearest  relatives ;  the   service  at  church  be- 
speaks triumph)  and  the  organ  mixes  its  enli- 
vening sounds  with  the  hymns,  which  thank 
death  for  snatching  a  tender  soul,  when,  through 
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a  slight  and  transient  tribute  of  pain,  it  could 
obtain  an  exemption  from  the  power  of  sorrow. 
Yet  no  funerals  are  graced  with  more  tears ; 
nor  can  dirges  and  penitential  mournings  pro- 
duce even  a  shadow  of  the  tender  melancholy 
which  seizes  the  mind  at  the  view  of  the  formal 
and  affected  joy  with  which  a  Catholic  infant 
is  laid  in  his  grave. 

A  young  unmarried  woman  among  us    . 

. "  is  allowed  her  virgin  enints,* 

Her  miuden  strewments,  and  the  bringing  home 
Of  bell  and  burial.'' 

In  addition  to  the  wreath  of  flowers,  a  pakn- 
branch  is  put  into  a  maid's  hand ;  an  emblem 
of  victory  against  the  allurements  of  n  love, 
which  many  a  poor  fair  conqueror  would  have 
willingly  exchanged  for  a  regular  defeat  They 
are  dressed  in  every  other  respect  like  nuns, 
and  the  coffin  is  locked  up,  and  covered  with  a 
black  velvet  pall,  as  in  all  other  funerals.    : 

The  preceding  passage  in  Hamlet  b^fins  v?ith 
an  allusion  to  a  very  ancient  custom,  which  is 
still  observed  in  Spain  at  the  monument^ 
crosses  erected  on  the  highways  to  those  who 
have  perished  by  the  hands  of  robbers. 

^^  For  charitable  prayers. 
Sherds,  flints,  and  pebbles,  should  be  thrown  oiirh^.^ 

_ .  _ . _■  ■  _  ■      11  -  - . .    |- 

*  Garlands. 
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"Tfhis  is  KteraHy  done  by  every  peasant  when 
passing  one  of  those  rude  and  melancholy  po- 
' "  'niihrents.     A  heap  of  istones  is  always  observed 
'*  alt  the  foot  of  the  cross;  not,,  however,,  insfead 
^   of  prayers,  as  the  passage  would  seem  tp  imply, 
but  as  a  tale  by  which  the  number  of  Pater- 
^'fiosters  said  by  the  compassidnat^  p^ssen^rs 
might  be   reckoned.    .  The  antiquity  qf  this 
Christianized  custom  might  appear,  from  a  pas- 
sage ih  the  Book  of  Proverbs,  to  be  very  great* 
'the  proverb  or  sentence,  translated  as  it  is  in 
the  margin  of  the  English  Bible,  runs  thus :  ''As 
''Tfe'tlfeit  putteth  k'pifecious  ston!e  in  a  heap,  so  is 
'^^li^'^ftat  giveih*  hbndn^^ 
^'  ^The  Ea^n  versibli  which,  you  must  know,  is 
-^«f  gi^'^rttii}yU^^  made  the  basis  of 

^'i&oihi  i\}iHit  the  =  lAiAdle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
•''*Wfi^y, 'tferfdens  !hife  proverb   in   a  riemarkable 
*  Tif^net*."  '  SicuF  qliifhittit '  lapidem  in  acervum 
Mer6tiffS ;  ltd  qui  tribuit  instpihai  honorem.     As 
'^lfe%at'-casts  a  stone  on  the  A^p  vf^Afercury, 
^^  ^fei'Sfc;'  Jfbw,  bearing  in  niind  that  stoneik' are 
*^4t't1ris*'3ay  thi?6wn  upon  certain  graves  in 
^*SpsfihyHhat,'accbfrdingto  the  passage  in  Shak- 
speare,  a' similar  custom  scjems  to  have  pre- 
vailed in  other    parts  of  Europe;   and  that 
Jerom  believed  he  rendered  the  spirit  of  the 
Hebrew  proverb  by  translating  Uie  word  which 


*  Proverbs  xxvi.  8. 
Y 
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the  English  Divines  doubted,  whether  ta  ocm- 
strue  a  sling,  or  a  heap  of  stones,  by  the  plirase 
acervus  Mercurii ;  a  deity,  whose  statues  were 
frequently  placed  over  sepulchres  among  the 
.Romans — bearing  all  this  in  mind,  I  say,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  custom  of  covering 
some  graves  with  stones  thrown  at  random, 
must  have  existed  in  the  time  of  the  writer  qf 
the  Proverbs.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
conjecture  that  it  originated  in  the  punishmeat 
of  stoning,  so  common  among  the  Jews  ;  tb^-t 
pa^dengers  flung  stones,  as  a  mark  cdf  abhor- 
rence, on  the  heap  which  hid  the  body  of 
the  criminal;  that  the  primitive  Christians, 
maniy  of  whom  were  Jews,  followed  the  same 
method  of .  shewing-  their  horror  of  heathen 
tombs^  till  those  places  came  to  be  known,  m 
Jerom's  time,  by  the  appellation  oi  heaps  ^f 
Mercury;  that  modem  Christians  applied  tie 
same. custom  to  the  graves  of  such  as  had  been 
deemed  unworthy  of  consecrated  ground;  and, 
finally,  that  the  frequency  of/ highway  rob- 
beries and  murders  in  Spain  detached  the  cus- 
tom from  the  idea  of  crime,  and  softened  a  mark 
of  detestation  into  one  of  prayer  and  interces^ioxi 
for  the  unfortunate  victim. 

SPANISH    CHRISTIAN    NAMES.     . 

*  *  • 

The  ex^aordinjary  devotion  of  the  Catholics, 
especially  in  this  country,  to  the  Virgin  Mary, 
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and  the  notion,  supported  by  the  clergy,  that 
as  many  Saints  as  have  their  names  given  to  a 
child  at  baptism,  are  in  some  degree  engaged  ta 
take  it  under  their  protection,  occasion  a  na- 
tional peculiarity,  not  unworthy  of  remark.  In 
the  first  place  few  have  less  than  half  a  dozen 
names  entered  in  the  parish  register,  a  list  of 
which  is  given  to  the  priest  that  he  may  read 
them  out  in  the  act  of  christening  the  child.  It 
would  be  difficult  indeed  under  these  circum- 
stances,  for  most  people  to  know  exactly  their 
own  names,  especially  if,  like  myself,  they  have 
been  favoured  with  eleven.  The  custom  of  the 
'  country,  however,  allows  every  individukl  to 
forget  all  but  the  first  in  the  list.  In  our  devo- 
tion to  the  Virgin,  we  have  hitherto  avoided 
the  strange  solecism  of  the  French  Monsieur 
Marie,  though  almost  every  other  Spaniard  has 
Maria  for  a  second  name. 

The  titles  given  to  the  innumerable  images  of 
the  Virgin  Mary,  which  supply  the  usual  naihes 
of  our  females,  might  occasion  the  most  ludi- 
crous puns  or  misnomers,  if  habit  had  not  di- 
verted the  mind  from  their  real  meaning.  No 
names  are  more  common  than  Encarnacion,  In- 
carnation — Concepcion,  Conception —  Visit acion. 
Visitation — Maravillas,  Marvels — Regla,  Rule 
' — Dolores,  ^^m^—^Angustias,  Anguishes^ — Sole- 
dad,  Solitude — Nativldad,  Nativity,  &c.    .Other 
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titles  of  the  Virgin  afford^  however,  more  agree- 
able associations.  Such  are  Estr^lffi,  Star — 
Aurora — Anquiro^VroteciionTEsperenza,  Hope 
-^Saludy  Health — Pastora,  Shepherdess — Rodo^ 
Dew,  &c.  But  words,  a^  it  is  said  of  the  cha- 
meleon, take  the  colour  of  the  objects  to  which 
they  are  attached;  and  I  have  known  Paim 
and  Solitudes  among  our  Andalusians,  who,  had 
they  been  more  numerous,  might  have  produced 
a  revolution  in  the  significations  of  the  *lanr 
guage. 

CHRISTMAS. 

Since  no  festival  of  any  interest  takes  place 
between  summer  and  this  season,  it  is.alrieady 
time  to  conclude  these  notes  with  the  expiring 
year. 

It  was  the  custom,  thirty  or  forty  years  since, 
among  families  of  fortune,  to  prepare,  for  anal- 
most  public  exhibition,  one  or  two  roomis  of  the 
house,  where,  upon  a  clumsy  imitation  of  rocks 
and  mountains,  a  great  number  of  baby-houses 
and  clay  figures,  imitating  the  commonest  ac- 
tions of  life,  were  placed  amidst  a  multitude  of 
lamps  and  tapers.  A  ruinous  stable,  surrounded 
by  sheep  and  cattle,  was  seen  in  theiront  of  the 
room,  with  the  figures  of  Joseph,  Mary,  and 
some  shepherds,  kneeling  in  adoration  of!  the 
child  in  the  manger — ^an  act  wfadch  an  ass  and 
an  ox  imitated  with  the  greatest  composure. 
This  collection  of  puppets,  called  Naeimiento,  is 
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still,  though  seldt!)m  intended  for  show,  set  up 
in  many  houses,  both  fbt  the  amusenaent  and 
the  religious  gratification  of  the  family  and  their 
more  intimate  friends. 

At  the  period  which  t  have  just  mentioned, 
the  Wadmenf OS  yrete'  m^de  a  pretext  for  col- 
lecting a  large  party;  and  passing  several  nights 
in  dancing,  and  soihi  of  the  national  aitouse- 
ments  diescribed  in  the  article  of  Carnival.  The 
rooms  being  illuminated  after  sunset,  not  only 
the  fnends  of  the  family  were  entitled  to  enjoy 
the  festivities  of  the  evening,  but  any  gentle- 
man giving  hi*  name  at  the  door,  might  intro- 
duce one  or  more  ladies,  who,  if  but  known  by 
sight  to  the  master  of  the  house,  would  be  re^ 
quested  to  join  in  the  amusements  which  fol- 
lowed. These  were  singing,  dancing,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  speeches,  taken  from  the  old  Spa- 
nish plays,  and  known  by  the  name  of  Relacio- 
nes.  Recitation  was  considered  till  lately  as  an 
accomplishment  both  in  males  and  females'; 
and  persons  who  were  known  to  be  skilled  m 
that  art,  stood  up  at  the  request  of  the  com- 
pany to  deliver  a  speech  with  all  the  gesticula- 
tion of  our  old  school  of  acting,  just  as  others 
gratified  their  friends  by  performing  upon  an 
instrument.  A  slight  refreshment  of  the  Christ- 
mas cakes,  called  Oxaldres^  and  sweet  wines  or 
home-made  liqueurs^  was  enough  to  free  the 
house  from  the  imputation  of  meanness  r  thus 
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mitth'  and  society  w'ere  obtained  at  a  moderate 

4  

expense.  But  the  present  Nacimientos  seldom 
aifford  amusement  to  strangers ;  and  with  the 
exception  of  singing  carols  to  the  sound  of  the 
zambomba,  little  remains  of  the  old  festivities. 
.  I  must  not,  however,  omit  a  description  of 
the  noisy  instrument  whose  no  less  sounding 
name  I^ave  just  mentioned.  It  is  general  in 
most  parts  of  Spain  at  this  season,  though  never 
lised  at  any  other.  A  slender  shoot  of  reed 
(Afundo  DonaX)  is  fixed  in  the  centre  of  a  piece 
of  parchment,  without  perforating  the  skin, 
Which,  softened  by  moisture,  is  tied,  like  ^* 
drumhead,  round  the  mouth  of  a  large  earthen* 
jar.  The  parchment,  when  dry,  .  aequiies  a 
great  tension,  and  the  reed  being  slightly  eo^* 
vered  with  wax  allows  the  clenched  hand  to 
glide  up  and  down,  producing  a  deep  hollow^ 
sound  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  proceed* 
from  the  tambourin  when  rubbed  with  the 
middle  finger. 

'  The  church  service  on  Christmas  Eve  begins 
at  ten  in  the  night  and  lasts  till  five  in.  the 
morning.  This  custom  is  observed  by  every 
church  in  the  town ;  nor  does  their  number,  or 
the  unseasohableness  of  the  hour, .  leave  the 
service  unattended  in  any.  The  music  at  the 
Cathedral  is  excellent.  It  is  at  present  con- 
fined to  part  of  the  Latin  prayers^  but  was,  till 
within  a  few  years,  used  in  a  species  of  dra- 
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vmtic  interludes  in  the  vulgar ,  tongue,  which, 
were  sung,  not  acted,  at  certain  intervals  of 
the  service.  These  pieces  had  the  nanie  pf 
Viilancicos,  from  Villmio,  a  clown,  shepherds^ 
and  shepherdesses  being  the  iuterlocutprs  ia 
these  pastorals.  The  words,  printed  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  Chapter,  were  distributed  to  th^, 
public,  who  still  regret  the  loss  of  th^,  wit  aja,d 

humour  of  the  Swains  of  Bethlehem 

:  The  cu^toxQiof  the  coyntry  requires  a. formal 
<?all  between  Chrisianas  and  Twelfth-d^y,  onrall 
pne^^  acquaintance ;  and  tables  are  placed  in 
the  house-  squares,  or  Patios,  to  receive  the 
cards  of  the  visitors..   Presents  of  sweetini^^its, 
are.  common  between  friends;    and  p^tientSi 
s^nd  to  theirimedical  attendants  the  establi^hod 
acknowledgment  of  a  turkey ;  so  4;hat  Doqtpr^. 
in  great  practice  open  a  kind  of  public  \msurk6t 
for  the  disposal  of  their  poultry.  These  ^turkioiy s 
are  driven  in  flocks  by  gipseys,  who  patieptly* 
walk  in  the  rear  of  the  ungovernable  phajatixes, 
from  several  parts  of  Old  Castile,  and  <jhiefly 
from  Salamanca.  ^  The  march  which  they- per-' 
form  is  of  no  less  than  four  hundred  miles,  and 
lasts  about  one  half  of  the  year.     The  turkeys,- 
which    are   bought    from    the    farmers   mere 
chickens,  acquire  their  full  growth,  like  your 
fashionables,  in  travelling,  and  seeing  the  world. 
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LETTER  X, 


Madrid,  1807. 

Mi:  removal  to  this  capital  has  been  sudcbn. 
aad  unexpected.  My  frieod  Leandro,  ixixm  y/h^mk 
I  am  become  iuseparahle/ was  advUed.by  his. 
physicians  to  seek  relief  fxpm  acgro^wg^mi^lilP?. 
choly — the  effect  of  a  mortal  averiupiii:^.  his 
profisssional  duties,  and  to  the  mUH^vun^  rdi-r 
gious  system  with  which  they  a^e  odmfeoted-r-. 
in  the  freedom  and  dissipation^of  tbdQ€Aii1;:)iild: 
I  found  it  impossible  tQ  teiMT  v^y^e^iAxsQfakixm* 

The  journey  from  Seville  to  M«drid«:a  ii^*- 
tance  of  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  E^gtinh. 
miles,  is.usuaUy  performed  in  heavy  im6a^^^ 
drawn  by  six  mules,  in  the  spaee  c^  from  .tm»i 
to  eleven  days.  A  party  of  four  portions  Jsti 
formed  by  the  coachman  (Mayorii)  who  fixes/ 
the. day  and  hour  for  setting  out,  arranges .tiie.: 
length  of  the  stages,  prescribes  the  time  ;fotr. . 
getting  up  in  the  morning,  and  even  takes  care 
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that  every  passenger  attends  mass  on  a  Sunday, 
or  any  other  church  festival  during  the  journey* 
As  it  was,  however,  of  importance  not  to  delay 
my  fri^id^s' removal  from  Seville,  we  chose  the 
more  expensive  conveyance  by  posting,  and, 
bavlsg  obtained  a  passport,  we  set  off  in  an 
open,  and  half  foimdered  chaise^ — the  usual 
vehicles  till  within  thirty  miles  of  Madrid. 

You  will  form  some  idea  of  our  police  and 
go vermnent '  from  the  circumstance  of  our  be- 
ing obliged  to  take  our  passport,  not  for 
Madtid,  but  Salamanca,  in  order  thus  to 
smuggle  ourselves  into  the  capital.  The  minis- 
ter of  6?r^<!ri^i  y  Justiela,  or  home  department, 
CabaUero,  one  of  the  mo^t  willing  and  odious 
insttaments  of  ougf  arbitrary  courts  being  an- 
noyed !by  t^e  muitittide  of  place-hunters,  whom 
we  denominate  Pretendiedttes,  who  flocked  M 
Madifid.  fnaa  the  provlne^s,  ha«  lately  issued 
an  order  forbidding  all  persons  whatever  to 
come  ta  the  capital,  unless  they  previously  ob- 
tains royal  Ikence.  To-await  the  King's  plea-^ 
sure  would  have  exposed  us  to  great  incon- 
venience, and  probably  to  a  positive  denial. 
Butasthe  mimster's  order  was  now  two  or 
three  months  old ,  a  period  at  which  our  court- 
laws  begin  to  grow^  obsolete,  and  we  did  not 
mean  to  trouble  his  eaH:ellency^  we  trusted  to- 
luck  and  our  purse  as  to  any  little  obsttildes 
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which  might an$e  from,  the  interference  Qf  inr 
feiior  CfflScers. 

I  ghall  not.  detain  you  with  a  description  of 
Q^r  joamey,,  t}ie  .delays  at  the  post-houses,  our 
diminished  haste  at.Valdep^as  for  the  sake  of, 
its  delicious  wine  just  as  it  is  drawn  from  the 
ipomense  earthen-jars,  where  it  is  kept  buried 
in,  the  grpund>  and»  finally,  the  ligly  but  close 
and  tight  postr chaises,  drawn  r  by .  three  roides 
a][>reast,  which  are  used  from  Aranjuez  to.  Man 
drid.  I  do  not  love  description,  priobaHy  be- 
cause I  cannot  sucQee<d  in  it.  ,  You  wiU^  tbfc|:e-. 
fore,, have  the. goodness  to  apply  for  a  piqturpr 
of  this  town  (for  I  wi^hyqu  to,r^majck  th$it, i|:^. 
not  reckoned  among  qvm:,  citi€i){\\^,  ^W^gQiffg^^ 
Townsend,  .or  some  otthei:>firoj^e^e4{^nav4|}^r.. 

My  narrative  shall,  ^s.^thertOj.be  lif:^t^4((^ 
wjiiat  these  gentlemen. wwejxotJibely,tP  sefti^ti 
understand  with  the  accuracy  anddlBtwa^MSSi 
of  a  native.  .  r.  .h 

.The  influence  of > the  cpMi:t.being.unlAnBladi 
in  Spain,  no  object  deserves. a. closer  examinari 
tion  from  such,  as  wish  to  be  acquainted^  withi 
the  pioral  state  of  this  country*  I  must  thei^'-f 
fore,  bfigin  with  a  sketch  of  the  main .  sources' 
of  that  influence,  carefully  eisccluding  every  re- 
port which  has  reached  me ,  through  any  but  i 
the  most  respectable  channels,  or  un. absolute t 
notoriety.    Th?  fountain-head  Mi  power  and . 
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honours  among  us  has,  till  lately,  ibeen  th^ 
Quei&n,  a  daughter  of  the  late  Duke  of  Parma, 
a  very  ugly  woman,  now  fest  approaching  old 
age,  yet  affecting  youth  and  beauty.  She  had 
been'btit  a  short  time  toai:ried  to  the  present 
King,  then  Prince  of  Asturias,  when  she  dis- 
covered k  strong  propensity  to  gallantty,  whifeH 
the  austere  and  jealous  temper  of  her  father- 
in-law  Charles  III.  was  scarcely  able  to  check. 
Her  husband,  one  of  those  happy  beings  born 
to  derive  bliss  from  ignorance,  has  ever  pre- 
served a  strong  and  exclusive  attachment  to 
hfer  person,  which,  combined  with  a  most  lu- 
didrous  simplicity,  closes  his  mind  against 
every  approach  of  suspicion. 

The  first  favourite  of  '  the  Princes's^,  that' 
awakened' the  old  ^King's  jealousy,  was  a  geh- 
tlemana  of  his  sdn's  household,  named  Ottiz^ 
Goncemed&r  the  hoiiciur  of  the  Prince,  no  less 
than  for  the  strictness  of  morals,  which,  froni 
religious  principles,  he  had  anxiously  preserved 
in  his  court,  he  issued  an  order,  banrsHing  Ortiz 
to  one  of  the  most  dii^tant  provinces.  The 
Princess,  unable  to  bear  this  separation,  and  well 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  her  husband, 
engaged  him  to  obtain'the  recall  of  Ortiz  from 
the  King.  Scrupulously  faithful  to  his  promise, 
the  young  Prince  watched  the  first  opportunity 
to  entreat  his  father's  fay  out,  and  ialHng  upon  his 
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knees,  he  asked  the  boon  of  Ortiz's  r^t&tn, 
gravely  and  affectingly  ui^ng  that  '^'  his  wife 
Louisai  was  quite  unhappy  without  him,  as  he 
used  to  amuse  her  amazingly."  The  old  Kiiigi 
surprised  and  provoked  by  this  wonderful  uim^ 
plicity,  turned  his  back  upon  the  good-natured  ^ 
petitioner,  exclaiming:  Calla,  tonto!  Dkwai^ 
irse:  Qui  simpk  que  eresl  "  Hold  your  tongue, 
booby!  Let  him  go:  What  a  simpleton  thou 
art  r 

Louisa  deprived,  however,  of  her  entertaining  . 
Ortiz,  soon  found  a  substitute  in  a  young  office* 
named  Luis  de  Godoy.  He  was  the  eldest  of 
three  brothers,  of  an  ancient  but  decayed  fat- 
mily  in  the  province  of  Estremadursl,  who 
served  together  in  the  Horse-Guards,  a  corps 
exclusively  composed  of  gentlemen,  tjh'e  low^trt 
ranks  being  filled  by  comihissioned  ofte^rs; 
Scarcely  had  this  new  attachment  been'  f<Mnned, 
when  the  old  King  unmercifully  nipped  it-'M 
the  bud,  by  a  decree  of  banishment  agaiiist  I>oil 
Luis.  The  royal  order  was,  as  usual;  so  pr^sfe- 
ing,  that  the  distressed  lover  could  only  cltarge 
his  second  brother  Manuel  with  a  parting  mes^ 
sage,  and  obtain  a  promise  of  his  being  the 
bearer  of  as  many  tokens  of  constancy  and  de- 
spair, as  could  be  safely  transmitted  by  the 
post. 
.    It  is  a  part  of  the  cumbrous  etiquette  of  the 
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Spanish  Court. to  give  a. separate  gu;aTd  to  ev^ry 
member  of  the  royal  family^  though  d\\  live 
within  the  King's  palace^  apd  to  place  sentinel$ 
with. darawn. swords  at  the  door  of  every  suite 
of  apartments.  This.service  is  performed  wi);hT 
out  interruption  day  and  night  by  the  military 
corpis  jiist  mentioned.  Manuel  Gk>doy  did.  not: 
find  it  difficult  to  be  on  duty  in  the  Prince'^ 
guard  as  often  as  he  had  any  letter  to  deliver* 
A  certain  tune  played  on  the  flute,  an  instru^ 
meat  with  which  that  young  officer  used  to  be- 
guile the  idle  hours  of  the  guard,  was  the  sig- 
nal rwhieh  dr^w  the  Princess  to  a  private  room  to 
which  the  messenger  had  secret,  but  free  acce§s. 

.  There  is  •  every  reason  to  believe  that  Luiss 
amorous  dispatcheahad  their  due  effect  for  some 
weeks,  afid  th^it  his  royal  mistress  lived  ahn^t 
exclusively  upcoi,  their,  contents.  Yet  time  was 
working  a  sad  revolution  in  the  fortunes  of  the 
banished  lover.  Manuel  grew  every  day  more 
interesting,  and  the  letters  lelss  so,  till  the  . 
faithless  confidant  became  the  most  amusing  q{ 
mortals  to  the  Princess,  and  consequently  a  far 
vourite  with  her  goodruatured  husband. 

The  death  of  the  old  King  had  now  removed 
every  obstacle  to  the  Queen's  gallantries,  and 
Manuel  Godoy  was  rapidly  advanced  to  the 
highest  honours  of  the  state,  and  the  first  ranks 
of  the  army.     But  the  new  sovereign  did  not 
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yet  feel  quite  easy  npcrn  the  throne^  and  the 
dyiiig  King  s  recommendation  of  his  favotirite 
Floridablanca,  by  prolonging  that  minister^ 
power,  still  set  some  bounds  to  the  Queen's 
caprices.  ChaTles  IV;  though  perfectly  under 
his  wife's  control,  could  not  be  pvcTailed  upon 
to  dismiss  an  old  servant  of  his  fathar  without 
any  assignable  reason,  and  some  respect  foi* 
public  opinion,  a  feelhig  which  seldom  fails  to 
cadt  a  transient  glealn  of  hope  on  the  fiiBt  day^ 
of  every  reign,  obliged  the  Queen  herself  to 
employ  other  means  than  a  mere  act  of  her  will 
in  the  ruin  of  the  premier.  He  might,  however, 
hate  preserved  his  place  for  seme. time,  and 
been  allowed  to  r^ire  with  his  hoabum,^  had 
not  his  jealousy  of  the  risimg^  G:odoy  Induced 
him  to  oppose  the  tide  of  ^oui^  which  wa^iiow 
about  to  raise  that  young  mean  to  a  Grandee^ 
ship  of  the  first  class.  To  provide  ibntbejsplen*- 
dour  of  that  elevated  rank,  the  Queen  had .  ia^ 
duced  her  husbamd  to  bestow  upcm  Godoya 
princely  estate,  belonging  ito  the.  crowD,  from 
which  he  was  to  take  the  title  of  Duke  de  la 
Alcddia.  Floridablanca>  whether  from  pribci^ 
pie,  or  some  less  honourable  motive,  thought  it 
necessary  to  oppose  this  grant  as  illegal;  and 
having  induced  the  King  to  consult  the  CouncU 
of  Castille  upon  that  point,,  he  endeavoured  to* 
secure  an  answer  agreeable  to  his  wishes  by 
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means  of  abetter  to  his  friend  the  Count  Cilu* 
ent^.  Most  unluckily  for  the  minister,  before 
this  letter  arrived  from  San  Udefonso,  .where 
the  court  was  at  that  time,  the  presidenit.  wa^ 
seized  with  a  mortal  complaint,  and  the  ^dis^ 
patches  falling,  into  the  hands  .of  has  substitute 
Canada,  were  secretly  transmitted  to  t^  Queens 
It  is  needless  to  add,  that  the  report,  of  Ihe 
council  was  favourable,  that  Godoy  was  .ttade 
Bake  de  laAlcddia,  and  that  both.he.anditbe 
Quben  were  now  wholly  bent  upon. their  o|^- 
poserVruin.  .  .     ,      .  ;  > 

.During  Floridablanca's  influence  with  .the 
King,  a  manuscript  satire  had  been  circulated 
against  that  minister,  in  which  he  was  charged 
with  having  (defrauded  one  Salucci;  an  Italian 
banker  canneeted  with  the  Spanish  )Gk>vei:n4 
ment.  jToo  consetous,  it  should .  seem,  of^  the 
tenth  K>f  the  accusation,  Floridablanca.  suspect-* 
ed  none  but  the  itigured  party  of  being  the  con^ 
triver  and  circulator  of  the  lampoon.  The  ob- 
noxious .  composition  was,  however,  written  in 
better  Spanish  than  Salucci  could,  command^ 
and  the  smarting  minister  could  not  be  satisfied 
witlumt  punishing  the  author.  His  spies  hav- 
ing informed  him  that  the  M'arquis  de  Manca» 
a. man. of  wit  and  talent,  was  intimate  at  Sa- 
lucci's,  he  had  no  need  of  farther  proofs;  Against 
him.     The  banker  was  immediately  banished 
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out  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  ^oet .  cK)n||^^y .  ^ 
'^ihe  city  of  Burgos,  under  the  inspectic^.^d 
'  conirol  of  the  civil  authorities*,      .     f      „^| 

But  the  time  was  now .  arrived  when  ^^^ 
men,  v^ho  were  too  well  acquainted  witii^t^e 
'litate  of  Spain  to  look  for  redress  at  the  hfiQd^ 
^  of  justice,  were  to  obtain  satisfaction  frpo^t^ 
Spirit  of  revenge  virhich  urged  the  Queei^  tD^^^^ji^ 
Ihe  ruin  of  her  husband's  minister.  Charl|^  J^V. 
being^  informed  of  Floridablanc^'s  condu6j^,|Or 
'vratds  Siilucci  and  Manca,  the  last  w^s  re<|aL}|€^ 
to  Court.  His  enemy's  papers,  indu^u^g  a 
laiig:e  collection  of  biiletsdoijuv  were  s^jize^; and 
put  into  the  Marquis V  hands,  to  be  us^cl  ^-4^r 
i!.menta  in  a  secret  procj^sS  fn^&g;,^ 
the  minister,  who,  according  to  Vis  own.  A^ 
of  jttstice,  was,  m  the  mean  tm^  seat  a  pm 

kaiket  to  the  fortress  of  .Pammona.     msr  909*^ 

^       X     ^    V       ....'...;  j-...Hnri»_7ric  ^li^uiuJ 
finement,  however,  was  not  prolongea  bevpiiLd 

the  necessary  time  to  ruin  him  in  tpe  King  s.oRir 

hion ;   tod.  upon  the  marriage  of  two  of .  mp^ 

Royal  Princesses,  an  induUo,  or  pardon,  "v^*  is^^ 

sued,  by  which,  though  declared  gviHy  gf  &a^ 

bezzling  forty-two  millions  of  reals,  he  wa8.^div\ 

larged  from  his  close  confinement,  and  all^^ved 

to  reside  at  Murcia,  his  native  town. 

.       '  •■  •  ♦ 

I  am  not  certain,  however,  whether  Florid^* , 

blanc'a  s  dismissal  did  not  shortly  precede  his . 

_  ^       . .  ••'    - 

accusation  by  Manca.  as  the  immediate  conse*: 
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qiience  of  his  efforts  to  make  the  King  join  the 
coalition  against  France  after  the  death  of 
Louis  XVI.  Charles  IV.  was,  it  seems,  the 
only  sovereign  in  Europe,  who  felt  no  alarm  at 
the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Louis ;  and  had  more 
lilt*  heart  the  recollection  of  a  personal  slight 
^m  his  cousin,  than  all  the  ties  of  common 
interest  and  blood.  Charles  had  learned  that, 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  the 
uisual  letter  of  congratula^tion  being  presented 
for  signature  to  Louis,  that  monarch  humor- 
ously observed,  that  he  thought  the  letter 
hardly  necessary,  ''for  the  poor  man,"  he  said, 
**  is  a  mere  cypher,  completely  governed  and 
henpecked  by  his  wife."  This  joke  had  made 
Mich  a  deep  impression  on  the  King,  as  to  draw 
from  hiha,  when  *  Louis  was  'decapitated,  the 
unfeeling  and  almost  brutal  remark,  that  '*  a 
gentleman  so  ready  to  find  fault  with  others 
did  not  seem  to  have  managed  his  own  affairs 
very  well/*-— The  Count  de  Aranda,  who,  in 
the  cabinet  councils,  had  constantly  voted  for 
peace  with  France,  was  appointed,  in  February 
1792,  to  succeed  Floridablanca.  But  the  turn 
of  affairs,  and  the  pressing  remonstrances  of 
the  allied  sovereigns,  altered  the  views  of 
Charles ;  and  having,  at  the  end  of  seven 
months,  dismissed  Aranda  with  all  the  hoilours 
of  his  office,  Godoy,  then  Duke  of  Alcudia>  was 
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appQiat^d  his  successor  to  begiit  hc^H^iliiies 
against  Frs^ice.  I  need  not  enter  into  a  narirat^ 
tiveof  that  ill -conducted  and  disastrous  wan 
An  appearance  of  success  cheered  up  the  Sp^f 
niards,  always  ready  to  fight  with  their  neigh- 
bours on  the  other  side  of  the  Pyrenees,  fifit 
jthe  French  armies  having  receivcfl  reinforce? 
ments,  would  hate  soon  paid  a  visit  to  Oharle« 
at  Miadrid,  if  his  favourite  minister,  with  mor^ 

!  I  ...» 

address  than  he  ever  discovered  in  his  subse** 
quent  management  of  political  affairs,  had  n^Qt 
concluded  and  ratified  the  pe^ce  of  Basle,  i^  v 
•  The  fears  of  the  whole  country  at  the  prpr 
gress  of  the  French  arms  had  been  so  strong^ 
that  peace  was  hailed  with  enthusiasm ;  an4 
the  public  joy,  on  that  occasion,  would:  hay^ 
been  unalloyed  •but  for  the  extravagant  re- 
wards granted  to  Godoj  for  concluding  it.  ^A 
new  dignity  above  the  grandeeship  was  create^ 
for  him  alone,  and,  under  the  title  of  Prince J^ 
the  PeacCy  Godoy  was  placed  next  in  rank  tQ 
the  Princes  of  the  royal  blood.  , 

There  was  but  one  step  in  the  scale  of  h^- 
nours  which  could  raise  a  mere  s^ubject  biglper 
than  the  Queen's  favour  had  exalted  Godoy— (a 
marriage  into  the  royal  family.  But  tim  only 
^distinction  which  love  seemed  not  blind  enou^ 
to  confer  on  the  favourite,  he  actualljr  o^Kod.tP 
the  jealousy  of  his  mistrpsjs.^  ,        ,    ,.,  ,. 
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Amohg^  the  beauties  whom  the  hope  of  the 
yotog  minister's  ftvour  drew  to  Madrid  firorii 
aB  partsr  of  Spain,  there  xiras  ati  unmarried  lady 
of  the  name  of  Tiidd,  a  native  of  Malaga,  whose 
charms  both  of  perscm  and  mind  would  hare 
ciaptivated  a  much  less  susceptible  heart  than 
Godoy  V,  From  the  moment  she  was  presented 
by  her  parents>  La  Tud6  (we  are  perfectly  un- 
c«!femonious  in  naihing  ladies  of  ail  ranks)  ob- 
tfltitied  so  decided  a  supremacy  above  the  nii- 
merotis  sharers  in  tlie  favourite^s  love,  that  the 
Queen,  wto  had  hitherto  overlooked  a  crowd  6i 
occasional  rivals,  set  her  face  against  an  attach-* 
ment  which  bid  fair  to  last  for  life.  It  had,  in- 
deed,  subsisted  long  enough  to  produce  unques- 
tionable proof  of  the  nature  of  the  intimacy,  in 
a  child  whose  birth,  though  not  blazoned  forth 
as  if  sanctioned  by  public  opinion,  was  not  hid- 
den with  any  consciousness  of  shame.  A  re* 
port  being  circulated  at  court,  that  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  was  secretly  married  to  LaTudd, 
the  Queen,  in  a  fit  of  jealousy,  accused  him  to 
thfe  King  as  guilty  of  ingratitude,  in  thus  haying 
allied  himself  to  a  woman  of  no  birth,  without 
the  slightest  mark  of  deference  to  his  royal  be- 
nefactors. The  King,  whose  fondness  for  Go- 
doy had  grown  above  his  wife's  control,  seemed 
inclined  to  discredit  the  story  of  the  marriage ; 
but,  being  at  that  time  at  one  of  the  royal  coun- 

z  2 
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try  residence$  caUed  Sitios — the  Escurial,  I  be- 
lieve^ where  the  ministers  have  apartmea^ 
within  the  palace,  the  Queen,  led  her  husband 
through  a  secret  passage,  to  a  room  where  they 
surprised  the  lovers  taking  their  supper  in  a 
comfortable  Ute-a-tHe. 

The  feelings  eicited  by  this  sight  must  ha^ve 
been  so  different  in  each  of  the  royal  couple, 
that  one  can  scarcely  feel  surprised  at  tie 
strangeness  of  the  result.  Godoy  had  only 'to 
deny  the  marriage  to  pacify  the  King,  whose 
goodnature  was  ready  to  make  allowances  for  a 
mere  loy^rintrigue  of  his  favourite.  The  Queen, 
hopeless  of  ever  being  the  exclusive  object  of 
the.  gallantries  of  a  man  to  whomi  she  'was 
chained  by  the  blindest  infatuation,  probably 
feared  lest  the  step  she  had  taken  should  fear 
him  away  from  her  presence.  A  slave  to  her 
veliemept  passions,  and  a  perfect  stranger  to 
thpse  delicate  feelings  which  vice  itself  cannot 
smother  in  some  hearts,  she  seeme^d  satisfied 
with  preventing  her  chief  rival  from  rising  above 
her  own  rank  of  a  mistress ;  and,  provided  the 
place  of  a  wife  was  occupied  by  one  to  whoAi 
her  paramour  was  indifferent,  she  wished  to  see 
him  married,  and  be  herself  the  match-maker. 

The  King's .  late  brother,  Doa  Luis,  who,  in 
^pite  of  a  cardinal's  hat,  and^  the  archbishoprick 
of  Seville,  conferred  on  him  before  he  was  of  age 


I 
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to.tfike  holy  orders,  stole  a  kind  of  left-handed 
marriage  with  a  Spanish  lady  oF  the  name'Bf 
Vallabrfga,  had  left  two  daughters  and  a  s6l>, 
under  the  guardianship  of  the  archbishop  6f 
Toledo.     Though  not,  hitherto,  allowed  to  take 
their  father's  name,  these  children  were  consi^ 
dered  legitimate ;  and  it  is  probable  that  th^ 
King  had  been  desirous  of  putting  theni  iti  pos- 
session  of  the  honours  due  to  their  birth,  long 
before  the  Queen  proposed  the  eldest'  of  her 
nieces  both  as  a  reward  for  Godoy*s  serv^ices, 
and  a  nieans  to  prevent  in  futur^  such  salllels 
of  youthful  folly  as  divided  his  attention  be- 
tween pleasure  and  the  service  of  the  crtjwn. 
These  or  similar  reasons  (for  history  must  oon- 
tent  herself  with  conjecture,   when  the   maih 
springs  of  events  lie  not  only  behind  the  curtain 
of  state,  but  those  of  a  four^post  bed)  produced 
in  the  space  of  a  few  weeks,  a  public  recogni- 
,tion  of  Don  Luis's  children,  and  the  announce- 
ment  of  his  eldest  daughter's  intended  marriage 
with  the  Prince  of  the  Peace. 

The  vicious  source  of  Godoy's  unbounded 
power,  the  temper  of  the  Court  where  he  en- 
joyed it,  and  the  crowd  of  flatterers  which  his 
elevatioiL  had  gathered  about  him,  would  pre- 
clude all  expectation-  of  any  great  or  virtuous 
jqualities  in  his  character.  Yet  there  ar^  facts 
connected  "yyith  the  beginning  of  his  govern- 
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riient  which  prove  that  he  wis  not  dfe^d  bf 
those  yagxie  wishes  of  doin^  good,  whiiA^i  ^ 
they  spring  up,  are  '*  chokad  with  cares  aiid 
riches  and  pleasures  of  this  wotW.'*  I  have 
been  assured  by  an  acnte  and  perfectly  difeiti- 
terested  observer,  whose  high  rank  gavehifn 
free  access  to  the  favourite  during  part  (if  the 
period  when  with  the  title  of  Dafc^  de  la  Al- 
ctidia  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  Spaoisfli  mi- 
nistry, that  **  there  was  eviery  reason  tt>  bfeli^ve 
him  active,  intelligent,  and  attentive  in  the  dis- 
charge of  his  duty ;  and  that  he  wais  ^rfbctly 
^xemjA  from  all  fhose  airs  andaffefctbtidn  Whieb 
ofiaen  who  rite  by  fortune  morfe  than  m^ritiare 
^t  to  be  jus^tly  accustad  o^,*  Thetighi  IMce  iJl  tJie 
iSpanish  youth  brought  Ap  in  the  milita^  pis> 
ffKsbion,  he  was  himself  unliSttered,  he  ©hewed 
^eat  respect  for  talents  and  literature  in  the 
fortnation  of  the  ministry  which  sue^eeeded 
his  own,  W^en,  from  his  ?neW  rank  ^aiid  his 
^Ittiarriage  into  the  royal  fetriiily,  be  was  e4tt- 
sidered  above  the  tfcrties' oP  offitje.  ^        ^  '* 

Saavedra,  whom  liie  maiie  first  minislef 'of 
state,  is  a  nmn  of  gr^t  nal^ural  quickness, ^*  isxt- 
proved  both  by  ♦reading  ^ftdthe  'observation  ctf 
real  life ;  btrt  so  itre&bkrtfe  of  pttrpoi^e,  ♦so 
wavering  in  judgment,  so  ^i^ttpabte  %rf^fleti- 
'  sidn,  that,  While  !n  office,  he  seemed  more  fit 
to  render  public  bifsiitess  interminaWe- than  to 


;tdii«(^)t/i^  4oi|rse  4n  }|i$x  owa  (l(9pai;tn^eqt^  ^  Jo- 
yelli«JOs^ appointed, to  be  Saayedra's  colleagw, 

ii^  justly  coasidere4  as  one  of  jthe  living  prna- 

,;i|4entf  of  our  Jitemture.  Educated  at  Sala- 
manca  in  one  of  the  Colegios  Maj/Qres^  before 

^  the  reform  which  stripped  thpse  bodies  of  t^eir 
ji^nours  and  influence,  he  was  made  a  judge  in 
l|is  youth,  and  gradually  ascended  to  one  of 
the -supreme  councils  of  ,t|ie  nation.  .Hi^  up- 
T4ght  ^md.houQurable  conduQt  in  every  st^ge  of 

M^  life*  both  public  and  private,  the  urbanity 

.  0f  his  maimers,  and  the  formal  elegance  of  his 

>*  '  ..... 

r  conversation  J  render  him:  a  striking  e^emp|ifi- 
¥ration  of  the  0I4  Spanish  Cavallero.  With  the 
virtueaand  agrepablp  ij^ualities  of  that  charac- 
ter, he  unites  .many  of  the  prejudices  peculiar 
to  the  period  tp  which  it  belongs*  To  a  most 
passionate  att|0tcl]^ment  to.  the  privileges  ?ind 
distinctions  of  blood,  he  joins  a  superstitious 
vc0er?ktion  for  ^U  kinds  of  external  forms, 
-The  strongest  partialities  warp  his  fine  under- 
standing;<:onfimng  it,  upon  niimerQus  subjects. 
,  to  distorted  or  li^nited  views.  ,  As  a  judg^  and 
.  It  man  erf  letters,,  he  was  respected  and  admired 
by  all*  As  a  chi^f  justice  in  ai^y  of  our  pro- 
vinciiil  courts  of  law,  he  would  have  been  a 
blessing  to  the  people  of  his  district ;  while 
4>he  dignified  leisure  of  that  situation  would 
iKtve  enabled  him  to  enrich  our  literature  with 


)> 
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tUi  j^cdlidtkfm  •  (it  iM  •  detank  vmiiidv  *  •  t  cAafm-y 
vaixmtet,  liowdvef,  thnMigk  whose  hands  allit 
th€i  gifts :  of  the  Otfi^wn  w^ra  to  be  jiiatiibitfedit 
toa  hungry'o^imtry:,  miiew  t^O-thirds  of^tiib^'/ 
better  classes  lode  up  to  patronage  for  a  coia^it 
fortable  sabsiMenee^  he  disappointed  the  hopes 
of  the.  Mitienl  ■  At>Gourt»  his  high  iiotio8i&  (^< 
nlnk  t converted  hisfra^er  prim  maimer  into^/ 
domaiigbt'  stifihess;  «aid  his  t^iad  -  partiaUlgrn 
fot'the^  natives- o^  AsKunoG^' his^  prd^vim^e^imD^ 
baMy  beetode  ^  he  thought  them  ths  ptti^sl 
renitiaii|>i»f  ^bthic  bbodin  Ppam^^^^imaciarhimb 
tte(tiAfilBtf <  mapoptiar  <0f  lAinistesa.  > jinMead>jofii 
pbttlotii^^<ihe  ireUio^e  of  "^thii  ^aatMii^by  tm^aitq 
sdbes^  Which  <gi;8uikiaiiy ^  'Und  upon;  ^largetsoi^q 
mf|ltot>  ci^torhdt  theiaiflaeli^^^  ctf^^a  pb^gfatefi 
0^fmfii^"t^^tx}^6fpppi^  tiieQo^szi^ejUBblssftifdj? 
idl4Ke^iice,  in  kleVait. '  She  omie  fQilde/a'per^r» 
s4Mi'dp^liteitioiL  to  Jovellanos  In  lavovfr  of>ia(n 
x)<^r4ttiA  «aiiiiid$kt@  T€»r  a^  prebendai  MStaU.  3?faBi: 
mihiitiBr  gave  he^-  a^  fiat  dental,  aUe|^iHg«  J^Uaiii 
t]le^periM[>n  in'  questios'faad  nect  ^ualiified  hi^Q 
self  at/dny.of  the  universities*  **  At  whieh^of- 
them'/'  S£»d  tile  Queen,  **did  you  receive/y^out v 
edncatlon  ?" -- *^  At  8alai»atocdi  Madamv'W  , 
"  What  a  pity,*'  ^joined  she,  **  that  they  fo(r*- 
gbt  to  teach  ;f  ou  manners  !'* 

'Wh^le^ employed  in  this  petty  war£aLre,)whiGh  : 
iDuat'httte  soon  ended  in  Im  disenis(^>  a  ctr- 
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tiUseifc^edoiieiled  the  Qti^en  to  JoveHaQi>s^  hmu 
fi^dHg^/coBsigned  <faim. to  atfontriaftiiniMa^'tirp^i 
wfal(r0itotfai$  da^  be  lftz)gers^  jiHider  /a  .aonfii^t>;t 
menl  no  less  unjuiM^  tlfao.  tsevtere*  -  .  .  •  ^  ^cf 
'  Thei  eeafetopay  off  Godojr^s  marriiKge  warn  *} 
scarcely  O'Ver^  wheoi  bti  nesunifed  his  OAtiiadc^^o 
with' La  Tudd  ia  ih^  iiio8t.t)p0a  aind^nguardfidbT 
m^tief^/'TbeiQueBQii,  nftadeD  f^'fitilii|>se( of ijea^b 
I(H9^r^eeiiifid'ao  dfet^imimd  to^  dip  the  wibgisil 
of >h'srq spoiled  iSmoni&^y,  that^  Jovdlianos  \^^d 
dec»iv£tdi&tom.  tapper  .o6^EQiaU  piqiie  th^i 

nleab£ol)£ii'eclaiiaQing(.]us!patroi}>  if  fiot.to  .tl»rij 
pathiof'/idrtKiie^rat  i^t  to^the  rulea  of  extemaii 
l^pflfam^  i.;  'S^aAoefira^:  .'be|;tett;  aaquaiated.  ^kbra 
tbdi/^icftddj  and)  well .aM^re^i that  Godo^' coiAA/a 
af>pfeafailire^  £^«ii^)aiKy  d^?ee  ^^f  ajsoeodtae^) 
ovefi]  the:.lftiteenvii<^i8b!fcted ,  Jje^te^taatljioir^'^tteir 
pk>&>  lAob/doiJo^eUatlos^  I  Tirealiag  thi^  ^Q^Mtig 
in^igue  las  iei^b^M^the  ;r^gpil«VilaM^stiit$  ost  wbib^^ 
hMt^d^aci^otig  pkac^ii^di  hi%.  skill  dQdyiippsfelWi 
alji^^i  he  ibOiul^  not  bring  him^lf;itQi'prQQ^^.t 
wtithhiit  »a:*:ing  a-  notice  >  upon  the  partyt  eon*  > 
cein[>^«  .  He  A  aacprdiiagly;  fors5«iard4d  a  ^retij^nn 
stran€Ci€o  the  Prince jsrf. the  Peaee,  in, \Mhif^Ah»o 
reioStntJ^*  bini:  of  bi^  public  :and  e|]tx\jugal  dtt-' 
ties  in  the  most  forcible  .style  ^  of  forensic  andg 
m^uiadv  e^loquenae^  The  Qiaieen^  in  .the  mean 
tira^  had  worfced  up.her  ll4i$b€yadaoto.a,feeliag^r 
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«^VMi&tiin§f  dnger  agslkifit  Oodoy,  *bmA    iHe 
decrcfe  for  iiis  bauisfament  was  all  but  ^ago^A 
4)efofe  the  offMdiDg*  gaHant  thought -bimMlf 
m  such  danger  aa  to  require  the  act  of  sub- 
mission which  alone  could  restore  him  to  the 
^ood '  graces  of  his  neglected  mistress.  •  He 
o>^ed,  how^ever,  his  safety  to  nothiilg  but  Saa- 
vedra's  indecision  and  dilitoriness.     That  mi- 

'nister  could  not  be  persuaded  to  present  tfee 
decree  of  banishment  for  the  iroyal  signature 
till  the  day  after  it  had  been  agreed  upon. 
Godoy,  in  the  mean  titee,  obtained  a  private 
inteMe^  with  the  Queenf,  who  undek' 'Ae  influ- 
ence "of  a  long-cheeked  ^and  returning  passion, 
in  order  to  exculpate  he*i5elf>'r^resentM'rt»e 
Ministers^^the  very  meh  whom  Gbdoyvhad 
naiised  into  po  wer — ^as  the  Aa thor^  x>C » the  jJlot, 
ahd  probafbly  attrifbuted  the  pian  to  i^oiiie31a»os, 
making^  him  from  this  moment  tibe  marked  ob- 
ject of  the  favourite's  Resentment.'     :  ^ 

'■ '  T4ie  baffled  Ministers,  thotigh^ tiot  itomediately 
disdlissed,  must  htiVe^^Tdt  ^^  misfteadinessi  of 
the  ground  on  which  they  stood,  aiid  ^^ded 
the  revenge  of  an  enemy  who  had  alre^y 

'  s&ewn,  in  the  ^case  of-  Admiral  Malaespina,  thht 
he-was  bdth  able  and  v^ilKng  to  Wreak>  it  on 
the  instruments  of  the  QUe6tt's  jeafeusy.  That 
officer,  an  Italian  by  birth,  had  jitstretoraed 

^  Ik6m  a  wyage  roiind  the!  globe,  per£[Hmed  at 


^Queeft,  who  loHod  it  difficult  to  TQgptild4^  i^e 
iediogs  oC  her  husband  t&war4i^  -Grodoy  to  the 
sudden  ai^  rapid  Tarifttions  ofh^nown,  induced 
ber  ^nfidant  the  CouBtess  of  Matalktna  to  en*- 
gage  him  in  drawing  ^p  a  memorial  t^  tha 
King^  containing  observatious  on  tl^,p^b]i<^and 
j)rivate«  conduct  pf  th^  favouri^^  and  repr^^^t* 
iiOg  bim  in  the  bls^cke$i  colour^.  M^lasp^ 
iwas.at  thi^  tioie  preparing  Ihe  apeount.  of  Ids 
voyage  for  publieatiqn^  with  th^  assi^^pe 
joi  a  cQudeited'i^cioU&ti  a  S^villian  fdar  qailed 
P.adre'Gii,.)wbQi  ia  ^mt  rgreat  dearth  of  real 
ist^Qwied^fUs  w^3  J<M;d(<ed  upon  as  4  miracle .  of 
jKiniditiQii  ftf^d-  e|$<i»eE[C€i. .  ,Tb^Adflairqj,..put- 
.*mg  asida  bis  ^^rts , .  and-  log-b4?ok|i»  eagefiily 
iEoUec«ed  je wry  t  ^kBUgp  again^ ,  £rQdoy  jWh W^ 
waft  likely  to*  make  an  impr^sion  upfp  ..tlie 
i^ogi  vrhile  tha  friar,  inspir^^d  with  Jthe  vjpipn 
of  a  mkre  wady  to  drop  <»  h^  feeadi  filojl^^d 
•Ihem  in  ^the  most  florid:  aad  poi^^Ml  .^gjttres 
which  lased  to  e^raptiire  h^  s^u^iem^  jGr^m^the 
^mipit.  Nothing  •  wa$  npw  w^^tmg  but  tl^e 
<^Q!8as  oomoi^i^  to  spring ^€i.miiie\ipd^i^.^e 
&et  of  the  de^q|dd](^9doyr.  when  |tb^  int^od^ 
iviotim,  inlbrmed  of  .hisidangeTi  and  jtakiQgftd-' 
^vantage  of  one  of  tjiose  se^t  :pf)opa^nts.  wl^h 
loade  the.  Queen  and  all  her  po«i^er  his  own, 
idrew  firoQ)  her.a-con£^$f^i0«bof  the  pl^j:^  tc^thi^ 


4a3^a,ilVftaljftdj);ma. found  himself  <^<Hivey<ed  tpnf^ 
foct6e$iU  where^  with  his  voys^e,  *  mi^psj(  sciwr 
tifie  col|ie€tio|i6»  ^and  «very  thing  ;re)atii^  to  <th^ 
^Xft^VlioR,  he  remains  complete  fQrgpt;!^^; 
y(hiie  the  revemnd  wrftar  of  the  memoii^  ;^s^ 
fprwardod  under  asi.escorbto  Seville,  t^e  £fcene 
f^  this  former  literary  glory»  to  be  eonfined,iHi?t 
bpuseof <;orrtction  wher^  Juvenile  offenderip  ^f 
1^  lower  classes  are  isedat  tQ4in^ergo  a  §alut^^ 
^jflurg^  of  floggiiig,    .,  •  r.    ;.r   r  -    ,-^.i    c  *    • 
Of! (The  Queen  was  pr^efi^uf i^g . iJ^  ,dis.i^ 
J5«6|V!e4m  and  Joulk^^9§p  ,^^^^J^*Ji»^g 
ilh¥?B?^  pf  the  fof ip W  i  bwAjifht  SffffW^TI^  ft?  Vi^W 
Af3tpr.(inithe  iutricalB  driw^^  ,qf  p9W*U«^^igHftr  * 
Iv^hftiJiSkA  h^  ,fcuftW:n\hpw,  ffi  Ufle[(^s^5>ftVje& 
might  have  worked  the  convpl^j^^f^^o^,,]^ 

>fSh«i  First  Clerk  of  th^  §<?ijrr5tarj^,pf .  S^^'s 
Oftce^^a  place  answering  t<? ( tl^tt:  ftf  .yoi^ uur 
4«l"-fleor€twy  of  Sta^eorwaSfaj  AaijdsQpf>yftung 
i^A^^Ueit  Ui^,ui}o/.f^i#i^a»f/i5  prahaWyjfl^ 
iift^Jin<MYu<  to  you^a?  he  wasia  faw:ye^r«  ftgp  ^i^ 
4he  Spanish  Ambassador  in  London^  where  his 
Attachment  to  the  French  jacol^na^kad  their  aiea- 
3«res  could  not  fail  to  attract  ^nie  notice-,  fitwm 
the  unequivocal  and'hetoit  prbof  of  Self-flfeVO- 
-lion  which  he  shewed  to  that  party.  It  was, 
in^fact^  au  attempt  to  drown  himself  in  the  pond 
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'mstad  b^  >  B>i!idn£lpar«e'  wilfr  (%6>F>o|)e' 9kfToii&^ 
Hhtb';  a  treslty  ^Midh^disap^paihited  His  top^^udf 
«^emg  tbe  iSbal  d«lti:tictk)n  <of -^^e  ^apc^  Sd«i 
iaSKd ^fRiattife  iffeelf  a  heap-of  ruiiis,-  in  Confomiiiy 
to  fe  decree  of  the  iPrencfr  Directory.'  Fbitdtte; 
h6  wevtir;  hsiirifl^  a6te*mitte»'  f b^  ^tfAtogftif (fi>"daf 
brtivift' AiH^C«/(j«t"iiit6  a'  cottrtifef,  aflterded'hitti 
•^  timfely'l-estee  ftbtn  th^  ttinddy  deep?^attd 
Wfifetf rtiade*'  th^  •  erftfe  ^«f  Ddaor  V— ^/li^  fadd 
been  brought  to  understaiid  -boir  9ttt)e>4lfo 
itfrd^i*Wag' H\ref«lM-i«Ifa«lM5fe  i!he  event*  dfl^the 
Wfebiai'War/^hef]f^lfftraiSd't6iMaAridvtoiMTeid'h& 
pea  ih  tbe  ($ifilt:e'wh«^e'hiS'{irfeVi0U6  ^«lifi!«^i 
flbri'oF'lTiw)^  <?e  -Le/f^ai^,  *M  etttittea-'hifttfld 
al  1p(foefe, 'till 'he  rdsc/by^seniOifityi  to  thrtt^af 
^ndferAS!6'crfekty.i^" '  ^^-^  In./.",  v  vo.ii  iii'jjtn 
Every  Spanish  minister  has  a  day  appc^it^ 
itf 'tH^'  dilii^bf  thig  wefek— cilled  Dirf  ^fe- J)c*- 
;>i«r^*J^when  **>  I4;;^s- before  the- Kiofe  the  cdh^ 
*^A(ts  of  hlS'pot'tfoHo/'to^^diiifdse  of!  them  ac* 
'coWinigf'te  hir  Majesrty'fe' pleaduw.  >  "Ehe  Queen', 
'Vhb  i'i  exeesiitely  fofad  of  powert,  never  fails 


J  **  Young  men  are  itppoirited  to  go  abroad  wkh  the  Spanish 
ambassadors  in  order  to  learn. foreign' laaguages,  and  thua 
qualify  themselves  as  diplomatists^ 

t  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  there  are  letters  in  existence 
addressed  by  her  while  Princess  of  Asturias  to  the  judges  ih 
the  provinces,  asking  their  votes  in  pendmg  lawsuits. 
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iQ^:tilX%9»dqn  tttQ$e  mcmmn^  Die  mkii&fer^ 
d»fi»g  Ibia^udimc^iftaQils^  cor,  if  desire^ :iat» 
i^bi  sCf  amik^lr  ftttiol  aear  ^  large  'table  pbced  to^ 
ivieeir  hiiA^wA  Uie  Kragiaiiiir  Queeii.  19ie  lofi^ 
tS  pfttoetitage/  aofe  o^  bMn^ssv  iB,  x)f  €Oi»rse,  >  tliii 

bvA'ttbdiloi^tlf  go«rip.  EiiaUes'h  bu&faaiidb  «ii 
eiidAM  1^€idtrttfdg!Bty^5)&/tltfme  sittings^  Diirki^ 
$Q9vi»dni¥mim»tisy#  Idb^MEJssty  mas  higi^  dci^ 
Mgbtftd  mtb  tifae^prettfeir  8  pavwrs.  •<€ .\cetivi^rMP 
tpj^i  ^d  U&^nexhauBtjldd  fund  of  |f6od  stoti)^ 
'£l^90rt£»lia'#aslaidnipoiL>the  tables,  thb^ire^fi 
nMntioned/  Ifae  iltames^;hcar  ^ctsg^tr  dtid  ^ tfce 
Kiilg}tre^rrii>9  all  otikm^  business  t6  tbe  decs^ 
fljio^Q£4;))^  mihbteiv  bagaa^  c)piii^Flab}e/obat# 
wJMitbrla^d  tiU  'bedHtilne;^  .When  £^^ 
was1:akea  wi^  tbat  suddBn  ami  idang^otur/itl? 
Hess  wbich  Godoy's  eaemies  were  iotdiicadi  t($ 
s^iribttte  to  'p^to^  ^a  craspiciofii  lio^tfei^r, 
wbtcbbotibr/the  faromite's  ^dtenMcfierr/  and^^leift 
subsequent  l6iiity1ioj9e3Ms(Saa^  abs^uAffty 
amtradbt)  the  dtt^Hiheixtjit^  tke  pdrtfdk^te^ 
tbe  Kiag  df^^^l ved  upon  tke  liT^dlNr-seewtKH^ 

and  iea  thotisaQd  "whispers  spread  thi^iWt 
portant  newis^  the  next  momiiig,  that  hef^ 
Maj^ty. bad  desired  the  yoin^  clerk  to' tleilii^ 

a'fi^eaC;^      -      ^k-^-^    .^-    <         -•  »       -       •     :r.l^.^^r{i 


'--1 
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This  &  vfi^table  impi^esdidii;  tt  ii^  micil^'  'fliild 
pn>b^e^  was .  keig^teMd  by  a  fresh  'piquti 
against  )Godoy,  whose  growing  dldgiist  of  hto 
roy^l  mistress^  and  fiim  attiacSitteiit*' to  1^ 
Tud6>  offered  her  Majesty  daily  sohr^eetn  of 
mortification.  She  now  conceived  the  ptaa  ifi 
malting  XJrquijo, -not  oniyih^  instrnflientbf  ¥^' 
vfaigcgbut,.  it Hb  gei»eralty;.b€iieir€id^>4'  dati^tfd 
tu^ibr.the  incorFigittfe&Voniite;  'Buttin^th^ 
amorous  Cknxrt  ereq  a  QiMnicaa^  hiuxlty  filrtti^ 
vaaaat  beaint;  and  Urqnijo'd  was  too  deejdj^ 
engalped  to  otkl  of  Qodoy  s  sisters  to  a^p^r 
sensible  of  her^  Ms^Mty'e  condescension.  -  He 
nittf^c^^  bowe¥0r^a  si:^iiuent  portion  of  gal- 
JJMAry  to  sappoit*  the  (Queen  in  her  resolutioii 
ofl^epa^tb^iGodoyrfi^em^lhe  Courts  and^^ 
pJtiviQg  him  of  alt  influence  in  matters  of^gdi' 

^  Jj^is^fiiadeed^i^uvprising  that  the  Queen's  re- 
sei^tinwt  .pix80eedad  no  faorther  against  the  mati 
^Ibffchad  8QtQftenfpimitihed<  it,  and  that  his  dis- 
graolij  waif  9M  attended' with  the  usual  con« 
seqo^fteea  (^  ddgv^dation  and  imprisonments 
MAoy  dni|  powenful  cireumstances  combined, 
howey^er^in  Godoy'ts^it^oifr-Miiie  King's  almost 
paricntal  f(f  isdness  towwds  faim--^the  new  minis* 
ters  e;sces$ive  oooeeltx>f  his  lown- influence  and 
abilities,  no  i less  than  bis  Utter  contempt  of  th4 
discarded  favourite  —  and,  most  of  all,  'tiie 
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Queen's  unextinguished  and  ever  reviving  pas- 
sion, backed  by  her  fears  of  driving  to  extre- 
mities a  man  who  had,  it  is  said,  in  his  power 
the  means  of  exposing  her  without  condemn- 
ing himself. 

During  Saavedra's  ministry,  and  that  inter- 
val of  coldness  produced  by  Godoy's  caprici- 
ous gallantries,  which  enabled  his  enemies  to 
make  the  first  attempt  against  him,  his  royal 
mistress  had  conceived  a  strong  fancy  foB  one 
Mallo,  a  native  of  Caraccas,  and  then  an  ob- 
scure Garde  du  Corps.  The  rapid  promotion  of 
that  young  man,  and  the  display  of  wealth  and 
splendour  which  he  began  to  make,  explained 
the  source  of  his  advancement  to  every  one  but 
the  King.  Godoy  himself  seems  to  have  been 
stung  with  jealousy,  probably  nqt  so  much 
from  his  rival's  share  in  the  Queen's  affections; 
as  from  the  ill-concealed  vanity  of  the  man» 
whose  sole  aim  was  to  cast  into  shade  the 
whole  Court.  Once,  as  the  King  and  Queen, 
attended  by  Godoy  and  other  grandees  of  the 
household,  were  standing  at  the  balcony  of  the 
royal  seat  El  Pardo,  Mallo  appeared  at  a  dis- 
tance, driving  four  beautiful  horses,  and  at- 
tended by  a  brilliant  retinue.  The  King's  eye 
was  caught  by  the  beauty  of  the  equipage, 
and  he  inquired  to  whom  it  belonged.  Hear- 
ing that  it  was  Mallo's — **  I  wonder,"  he  said. 
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"  how  that  fellow  can  aiBTord  to  keep  such 
horses." — "  Why,  please  your  Majesty,"  re- 
plied Godoy,  '*  the  scandal  goes,  that  he  him- 
self is  kept  by  an  ugly  old  woman — I  quite  for- 
get her  name." 

Mallo's  day  of  prosperity  was  but  short. 
His  vanity,  coxcombry,  and  folly,displeased  the 
King,  and  alarmed  the  Queen.  But  in  the  first 
ardour  of  her  attachments,  she  generally  had 
the  weakness  of  committing  her  feelings  to 
writing;  and  Mallo  possessed  a  collection  of 
her  letters.  Wishing  to  rid  herself  of  that  ab- 
surd, vain  fop,  and  yet  dreading  an  exposure, 
she  employed  Godoy  in  the  recovery  of  her 
written  tokens.  Mallo's  house  was  surrounded 
with  military  in  the  dead  of  night;  and  he  was 
forced  to  yield  the  precious  manuscripts  into 
the  hands  of  his  rival.  The  latter,  however, 
was  too  well  aware  of  their  value  to  deliver 
them  to  the  writer,  and  he  is  said  to  keep 
them  as  a  powerful  charm,  if  not  to  secure  his 
mistress's  affection,  at  least  to  subdue  her  fits 
of  fickleness  and  jealousy.  Mallo  was  soon 
banished,  and  forgotten. 

The  two  ministers,  Saavcdra  and  Jovellanos, 
had  been  rusticated  to  their  native  provinces ;  ( 

the  first,  on  account  of  ill  health ;  the  second, 
from  the  Queen's  unconquerable  dislike.  Ur- 
quijo,  whoseems  to  have  been  unable  either  to 

2  a 
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^aih  iJieKiilg's  esteem,  or  fully  to  teixxtn  HUe 
Qaeen's  affection,  could  keep  his  post  no  longer 
than  while  the  Iatter*s  ever  ready  fondness  for 
Godoy  wais  not  awakened  "by  the  presentee  of 
its  object.  The  absence  of  the  favoTirite,  it  is 
generally  believed,  might  havie  been  prolonged 
i)y  good  policy,  and  mfinagement  of  the  King^ 
on  the  part  of  Urquijo,  if  his  rashness  and  con- 
ceit of  himself  had  ever  allowed  him  to  suspect 
that  any  influence  whatever  was  equal  to  that 
of  his  talents  and  person.  Instead  of  strongly 
opposing  a  memorial  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
asking  permission  to  kiss  their  majesties'  hands 
upon  the  birth  of  a  daughter  borne,  to  him  by 
the  Princess  his  wife,  Urquijo  imagined  the 
Queen  so  firmly  attached  to  himself,  that  he 
conceived  no  danger  from  this  transient  visit  of 
his  offended  rival.  Godoy  made  his  appear- 
ance at  (Court ;  and  from  that  moment  Urquijo's 
ruin  became  inevitable.  His  hatred  of  the 
Court  of  Rome  had  induced  the  latter  to  en- 
courage the  translation  of  a,  Portuguese  work, 
against  the  extortions  of  the  Italian  Dataria,  iii 
cases  of  dispensations  for  marriage  within  the 
prohibited  degrees.    Thinking  the  public  inind 

•  .        .         - 

sufficiently  prepared  by.  that  work,  he  pub- 
lished a  royal  mandate  to  the  Spanish  bishops, 
urging  them  to  resume  their  ancient  rights  of 
dispeni^ation.    This  step  had  armed  against^  its 
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aiilhcar  the  gi^afeer  part  of  the  •clergy ;  and  «he 
Prince  of  the  Peace  Ibund  it  easy  to  alarm  d^e 
King's  eaxuseiesice  by  means  of  the  Pope's  nun^ 
cio,  CardiDal  Casani,  who  made  him  believe 
ti;iat  his  minister  had  betrayed  him  itrto  a  bea*^ 
sure  wMch  tres^mssed  upon  the  rights  of  the 
Roman  Pontiff.  I  belieTe  Ihat  Godoy's  grow- 
ing diisUJce  of  the  Inquisition  spared  Urquijo 
the  lionrors  t>f  a  dungeon  within  its  ptecincts^ 
He  had  not,  howevier,  suffioiont  generosity  to 
content  himself  wifli  tfie  ibani^hment  lof  his 
eaemy  to  Guipuzcoa.  An. order  for  his  impii* 
sonment  in  a  fortress  followed  tbim  th&ther  in  a 
short  time-^a  circumstance,  hotvrever/ whiefa 
might  .raise  a  suspicion  that  Urquijo  h^d  em- 
ployed his  personal  liberty  to  make  ^second 
attempt  against  the  recalled  ifavourite. 

This  supposition  would  be  strongly  sup* 
potted  by  the  general  noiildness  of  .Godoy'B 
administration,  if  one  'iiistance  of  bnndl  avid 
implacable,! re vet)ge* were  not  opposed  to  so 
farourable  a  view  of  his  cbnduct.  Whether  the 
Queen  cepi^sented  Jovellanos  to  i  the  Prince  t>f 
the  Peace  as  the  chi^f  actor  in  jthe  first  plot 
which  was  laid  afgainst  him,  or  that  i  he  charged 
that  I  venerable  magistirate .  with  ingratitude  Sot 
taking  any  rshare  ^  in  aconspiraoy  iaga&nstthe 
Hum  vvviho  hod  raised  him iso^ power,  iQ«doyiiad 
s^arody  been!  restoi^  itoihia .  Ipnaiidr  influeaBce^ 

2  a2 
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when  he  procured  an  order  to  confine  Jovel* 
lanoB  in  the  Carthusian  Convent  of  Majorca* 
The  unmanliness  of  this  second  and  long-medi- 
tated blow  roused  the  indignation  of  his  fallen 
and  hitherto  silent  adversary,  calling  forth  that 
dauntless  and  dignified  inflexibility  which  makes 
him,  in  our  days,  so  fine  a  specimen  of  the  old 
Spanish  character.  From  his  confinement  he 
addressed  a.  letter  to  the  King,  exposing  the  in- 
justice of  his  treatment  in  terms  so  removed 
from  the  servile  tone  of  a  Spanish  memorial,  so 
regardless  of  the  power  of  his  adversary,  that 
it  kindled  anew  the  resentment  of  the  favourite, 
through  whose .  hands,  he  well  knew,  it  must 
make  its  way  to  the  throne.  Such,  a  step  was 
more  likely  to  aggravate  than  to  obtain  redress 
for  his  wrongs.  The  virtues,  the  brillisuoit  ta- 
lents, and  courtly  address  of  Jovellanos  had  so 
gained  upon  the  affections  of  the  monks,  that 
t&ey  treated  him  with  more  deference  than 
even  a  minister  in  the  height  of  his  power 
could  have  expected.  Godoy's  spirit  of  re- 
venge could  not  brook  his  enemy's  enjoyment 
of  this  small  remnant  of  happiness ;  and  with  a 
cruelty  which  casts  the  blackest  stain  on  his 
character,  he  removed  him  to  a  fortress  in  the 
same  island,  where  under  the  control  of  an  illi- 
terate  and  rude  governor,  he  is  deprived  of  aU 
ccMnmunication,  and  limited  to  a  small  number  of 
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books  for  his  mental  enjoyment.  The  chamc^er 
of  the  gaoler  may  be  conceived  from  the  fact  of 
his  not  being  able  to  distinguish  a  work  from  a 
volume.  JoyeIlano*s  friends  are  not  allowed  to 
relieve  his  solitude  with  a  variety  of  books^ 
even  to  the  number  contained  in  the  governor's 
instructions ;  for  he  reckons  literary  works  by 
the  piece,  arid  a  good  edition  of  Cicero,  for  in- 
stance, appears  to  him  a  complete  library.* 

From  this  restoration  to  favour,  the  Prince 
of  the  Peace  has  been  gradually  and  constantly 
gaining  ascendancy.  The  usual  titles  of  hcmour 
being  exhausted  upon  him,  the  antiquated  dig- 
nity oi  High' Admiral  has  been  revived  and  con- 
ferred upon  him,  jyst  at  the  time  when  your 
tars  have  left  us  without  a  navy.  Great  emolu- 
ments and  the  address  of  Highness  have  been 
Ismnexed  to  this  dignity.  A  brigade  of  cavalry, 
composed  of  picked  men  from  the  whole  army, 
has  been  lately  given  to  the  High- Admiral  as 
a  guard  of  honour.  His  power,  in  fine,  though 
delegated,  is  unlimited,  and  he  may  be  pro- 
perly said  to  be  the  acting  Sovereign  of  Spain. 
The  King,  by  the  unparalleled  elevation  of  this 
favourite,  has  obtained  his  heart's  desire  in  a 
perfect  exemption  from  all  sorts  of  employment, 
except  shooting,  to  which  he  exclusively  de- 
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♦  See  Note  K. 
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▼otes  every  day  of  the  year.  Scier,  the  mi^ 
nister  of  finance^  is  employed  to  fleece  the 
people;  azid  Gaballero,  io  the  hoaa^  deps^^ 
mefit^  to  keep  them  in  due  ignorance  and  sub* 
jeetioii.  I  shaU  just  give  you  a  sample  of  «aeh 
of  these  worthies'  minds  and  prtnciples.-^t 
has  been  the  custom  for  centuries  at  Vallad^i4 
to  make  the  Dominican  Convent  of  that  town 
a  sort  of  bank  for  depositing  sums  of  money, 
as  it  was  done  in  the  ancient  tomples.,  under 
similar  circumstaniees  of  ignorance  of  com-^ 
merce  and  insecurity  of  property.  Soler,  being 
informed  that  the  monks  held  in  their  hands  a 
considerable  deposit,  declared  **  that  it  was  an 
injury  to  the  state  to  allow  so  much  money  to 
lie  idle/'  and  seizing  it,  probably  for  the  Queen^ 
whose  incessant  demands  form  the  most  pressr 
ing  and  considerable  item  of  the  Spanish 
budget^  gave  government-paper  to  the  monks^ 
which  the  creditors  might  sell,  if  they  chose,  at 
eighty  per  cent  discount.  — Caballero,  fearing 
the  progress  of  all  learning,  which  might  disr 
tux^b  the  peace  of  the  Court,  sent,  not  l<mg 
since,  a  circular  order  to  the  Universities,  for^- 
bidding  the  study  of  moral  philosophy:  ^'His 
Majesty,"  it  was  said  in  the  order,  *'  was  not 
4a  want  of  philospphei^,  but  of  good  and  obe- 
dient  subjects." 
Under  the  active  operation  of  this  system, 


1^  patnopage  as  she  desires ;  aud  findii^  it 
ii^prci^ticabl^  to  check  the  gaUautries  of  he^ 
f^r  anii,  has  so  perfectily  conqviered  her  jea-; 
lou^  as  to  he  able  not  op,ly  tp  be  on  the  nxo^t 
an^cs^blQ  terms  with  him^  |;>ut  to  emulat^  ^  hig 
love  of  variety  in  the  i^ost  open  aAd  impude^ 
maaner. 

I  wish  to  have  done  with  the  monstrous  hean 
of  sf an4a|,  whic^t  tjje  ,stol|fi.  of  qur  ,Court  h^9^ 
unavoidably  %rc^d  i^p  xjj^  i^^ative.  ^uq^^* 
indeed,  I  leave  untold ;  but  I  cannot  omit  an 
original  and  perfectly  authentic  story,  which, 
as  it  explains  the  mystery  of  the  King's  other- 
wise  inexplicable  blindness  respecting  his  wife's 
conduct,  justice  requires  to  be  made  public. 
The  world  shall  see  that  his  Majesty's  apathy 
does  not  arise  from  any  disgraceful  indiffer- 
ence for  what  is  generally  considered  by  men 
as  a  vital  point  of  honour ;  but  that  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  his  mind  is  grounded  on  a 
philosophical  system — I  do  not  know  whether 
physical  or  moral — which  is,  I  believe,  peculiar 
to  himself.  ^      .  f  s 

The  old  Duke  del  I^^^(on  tlie  authority  of 
whose  lady  I  give  you  the  anecdote)  was  once 
with  other  grandees  in  attendance  on  the  King, 
when  his  Majesty,  being  in  high  gossipping 
humour,  entered  into  a  somewhat  gay  conver- 
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sation  on  the  fair  sex.  He  descanted^  at  some 
fength,  on  fickleness  and  caprice,  and  laughed 
at .  the  dangers  of  husbands  in  these  southern 
climates.  Having  had  his  fill  of  merriment  on 
the  topic  of  jealousy,  he  concluded  with  an 
air  of  triumph — ^'We,  crowned  heads ,,  however, 
have  this  chief  advantage  above  others,  that 
our  honour,  as  they  call  it,  is  safe ;  for  sup- 
pose that  queens  were  as  much  bent  on  mis- 
chief as  some  of  their  sex,  where  could  they 
find  kings  and  emperors  to  flirt  with  ?   Eh  ?" 


i 
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LETTER   XI. 


Madrid, 1807. 

In  giving  you  a  sketch  of  private  life  at  Ma- 
drid, I  shall  begin  by  a  character  quite  peculiar 
to  the  country,  and  well  known  all  over  Spain 
by  the  name  of  Pretendientes,  or  place-hunters. 
Very  different  ideas,  however,  are  attached  to 
these  denominations  in  the  two  languages. 
Young  men  of  the  proudest  families  are  regu- 
larly sent  to  Court  on  that  errand,  and  few  gen- 
tlemen destine  their  sons  either  for  the  church 
or  the  law,  without  calculating  the  means  of 
supporting  them  three  or  four  years  at  Madrid, 
as  regular  and  professed  place-hunters.  The 
fact  is,  that,  with  the  exception  of  three  stalls 
in  every  cathedral,  and  in  some  collegiate 
churches,  that  are  obtained  by  literary  compe- 
tition, there  is  not  a  single  place  of  rank  and 
emolument  to  which  Court  interest  is  not  the 
exclusive  road.  Hence  the  necessity  for  all 
who  do  not  possess  an  independent  fortune,  in 
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Other  words,  for  more  than  two  thirds  of  the 
Spanish  gentry,  to  repair  to  the  capital,  there 
to  procure  that  interest  by  whatever  means 
their  circumstances  may  afford. 

The  Pretendientes  may  be  divided  into  four 
classes.  Clergymen,  who  aspire  to  any  prefer- 
ment not  inferior  to  a  prebend :  lawyers,  who 
wish  to  obtain  a  place  on  the  bench  of  judges 
in  one  of  our  numerous  courts,  both  of  Spain 
and  Spanish  America :  men  of  business,  who 
desire  to  be  employed  in  the  collection  of  the 
revenue;  and  advocates ^  whose  views  do  not 
extend  beyond  a  Carregimiento — a  kind  qf  Re- 
cordership  with  very  limited  judicial  ppwers^ 
which!  exists  in  every  town  of  any  note  where 
there  is  not  an  Audiencia,  or  superior  tribunf^l* 
I  shall  dis^patch  the  last  two  classes  in  a  fe^ 
words. 

Between  our  Advocates  or  banisters,  and  the 
superior  judges,  called  Oidores,  there  is  such  a 
line  of  distinption,  as  to  be  almost  an  insuper* 
able  barrier.  A  young  man,  who,  having  stu- 
died Roman  law  at  the  University,  attenda 
three  or  four  years  at  an  acting  advocate's 
chambers,  is,  after  an  examination  on  ISpani^ 
law,  qualified  to  plead  at  the  courti^  of  justice. 
But  once  engaged  in  this  brandy  pf  the  law,  he 
must  give  up  all  hopes  of  rising  above  ^b^t 
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doubtful  rank  which  his  profession  gives  him 
in  society.  Success  may  make  him  rich,  but  he 
must  be  contented  with  drudgmg  for  life  at  the 
bar  of  a  provincial  court,  and  bear  the  slighting 
and  insolent  tone  with  which  the  judges  consi- 
der themselves  at  liberty  to  treat  the  advocatest 
It  is,  therefore,  ^not  uncommon  among  young 
lawyers  who  cannot  command  interest  enough 
to  be  placed  on  the  bench,  to  offer  themselves 
as  ,  candidates  for  a  Corregimknto.  Having 
scraped  together  a  little  money,  and  procured  a 
few  letters  of  recommendation,  they  repair  to 
Madrid,  where  they  are  seen  almost  daily  in  the 
minister's  waitingr-room  with  a  petition,  and  a 
printed  list  of  their  university  degrees  and  lite- 
rary quali6cations,  called  Papil  de  Meritos, 
whicb»  after  two  or  three  hours  attendance,  they 
think  themselves  happy  if  his  excellency  will 
take  from  their  hands.  Such  zi  can  obtain  an 
introduction  to  some  of  the  grandees  who  have 
the  right  to  appoint  magistrates  on  tixeir  ^states^ 
confine  themselves  to  the  easier^  though  rather 
more  humiliating  task  of  toad-eating  to  their 
patron. 

The  Pretendientts  for  the  higher  branches  of 
finance,  must  be  able  to.  make  a  more  decent 
appearance  at  Court,  if  they  hope  for  suc- 
cess.   It  is  not,  howeveiv  the  minister  for  thqjt 
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department,  who  is  most  to  be  courted  in  order 
to  obtain  these  lucrative  places.  A  recommen- 
dation from  the  Queen,  or  from  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace,  generally  interferes  with  his  views,  if  he 
allows  himself  to  have  any  of  his  own.  To  ob^ 
tain  the  first,  a  handsome  figure,  or  some  pleas- 
ing accomplishment,  such  as  singing  to  the  gui- 
tar in  the  Spanish  style,  are  the  most  likely 
means,  either  by  engaging  her  Majesty's  atten- 
tion^ or  the  affections  of  some  of  her  favourite 
maids  of  honour.  The  no  less  powerful  recom- 
mendation of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  is,  I  must 
say  in  justice  to  him,  not  always  made  the  re- 
ward of  flattery,  or  of  more  degrading  servility. 
Justice  and  a  due  regard  for  merit,  are,  it  is  true, 
far  from  regulating  the  distribution  of  his  patron- 
age :  yet,  very  different  from  the  ministers  who 
tremble  before  him,  he  can  be  approached  by 
every  individual  in  the  kingdom,  without  an  in- 
troduction, and  in  the  certainty  of  receiving  a 
civil,  if  not  a  favourable  answer.  His  great 
failing,  however,  being  the  love  of  pleasure^ 
none  are  so  sure  of  a  gracious  reception  as 
those  who  appear  at  his  public  levees  attended 
by  a  handsome  wife  or  blooming  daughter. 
The  fact  is  so  well  known  all  over  the  country, 
and — I  blush  to  say  it — the  national  character  is 
so  far  sinking  under  the  influence  of  this  profli- 
gate government,  that  beauties  flock  from  every 
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province  for  the  chance  of  being  noticed  by  th^e 
favourite.  His  public  levee  presents  every 
week  a  collection  of  the  handsomest  women  in 
the  country,  attended  by  their  fathers  or  hus- 
bands. A  suit  thus  supported  is  never  known 
to  fail. 

The  young  aspirants  to  a  toga^  or  judge's 
gown,  often  succeed  through  some  indirect  in- 
fluence of  this  kind.  The  strange  notion  that 
Wi  advocate — one  that  has  pleaded  causes  at' the 
bar — has,  in  a  manner,  disqualified  himself  for 
the  bench,  leaves  the  administration  of  justice 
open  to  inexperienced  young  men,  who,  having 
taken  a  degree  in  Roman  law,  and  nominally 
attached  themselves  for  a  short  time  to  an 
advocate^  as  practitioners,  are  suddenly  raised 
to  the  important  station  of  judges,  either  by 
Qiiarrying  any  of  the  Queen's  maids  of  honour, 
or  some  more  humble  beauty  on  whom  the 
Prince  of  the  Peace  has  cast  a  transient  gleam  of 
favour.  I  have  known  such  a  reward  extended 
to  the  sister  of  a  temporary  favourite,  who  be- 
ing poor  and  in  love  with  a  young  man  of 
family,  poor  himself,  and,  hopeles^s  of  otherwise 
obtaining  a  place,  enabled  him  Xo  marry,  by 
bringing  a  judge's  gown  for  her  portion.  Yet 
so  perfectly  can  circumstances  alter  the  con- 
nexion which  some  moral  feelings  have  be- 
tween  themselves  under  certain  forms  and  mo- 
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difications  of  society,  that  the  man  I  aHudeto, 
as  having  owed  his  promotion  to  such  ofajec- 
tionable  influence,  is  an  example  of  justice  asd 
impartiality  in  the  difficult  station  m  which  he 
has  been  placed.  I  do  not  mean,  however, 
that  a  person  who  degrades  his  character  witii 
a  view  to  promotion,  gives  a  fair  promise  of 
honourable  pripciples  when  called  to  dischai^ 
the  duties  of  a  public  office ;  the  growing  ve- 
nality of  our  judges  is  too  sad  and  clear  a  proof 
of  the  reverse.  But  when  a  Government  he- 
comes  so  perfectly  abandoned  as  to  block  up 
with  filth  and  pollution  every  avenue  to  wealth, 
power,  and  even  bare  subsistence,  men  who,  in 
a  happier  country,  would  have  looked  upon  the 
contaminated  path  with  abhorrence,  or,  had 
they  v^entmred  a  single  step  upon  it,  would  have 
<heen  confirmed  in  their' degradation  by  the  in^ 
dl^lible  brand  of  public  censure,  are  seen  to  yield 
for  a  moment  to  the  combined  influence  of 
want  and  example,  and  recover  themselves  so 
-fistr  as  almost  to  deserve  the  thanks  of  'the 
people  fi)r  having  snatched  a:  portion  of  jau4o- 
rity  from  the  grasp  of  the  absolutely  worthless. 
Biefore  I  proceed  to  the  remaining  clasia  of 
PretenditnteSf  allow  me,  as  ^  a  relief  fromtive 
ceiateniplatioii  of  this  scene  of  viee  :and  cor* 
itiption,  to  acquaint  you  with  a  ^man.  in  power 
Who, '  ^nwarped  •  by  any  .\mdue  influenoe,  has 
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uQifomly  emp^ayM  fats  paitronuge  in  tte  en^ 
courag^ment  of  modest  amd  retiring  merit.   His 
n^me  id  Don  Manuel  Sixto  Espinosa.  His  father 
V9BS  a  musician,  who  having  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  please  the  King  by  his  tasteful  perform- 
ances on  the  piano,  was  appointed  teacher  €fi 
that  instrument  to  the  Royal  Family.    His  son, 
a  young  man  of  great  natural  abilities,  which 
he  had  applied  to  the  study  of  finance  and  po^ 
litical  economy,  (branches  of  knowledge  little 
attended  to  in  Spain,)  had  been  gradually  raised 
to  a  place  of  considerable  influence  in  that  de- 
partment, when  his  well-known  talents  made 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace  fix  upon  him  as  the 
fittest  man  to  direct  the  establishment  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  public  debt.     Espinosa>  ais 
Director  of  the. Sinking  Fund,  has  been  ac- 
cused of  impiety  by  the  clergy,  for  trespassing 
on  their  overgrown  privileges,  and  blamed,  by 
such  as  allow  themselves  to  canvass  state  mat- 
ters in  whispers,  for  not  opposing  the  misa{)pli- 
cation  of  the  funds  he  enables  Government  to 
collect.     It  would  be  needless  to  answer  the 
first  charge.    As  to  the  second,  common  can- 
dour will  allow  that  it  is  unfttir  to  confound  the 
duties  of  a  collector  with  those  of  a  trustee  of 
the  national  revenue. 

Without,  however,  entering  upoh  the  6nly 
remaining  question,  whether,  in  the  unfortunislte 
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circumstances  of  this  country,  it  is  an  honest 
man's  duty  to  refuse  his  services  to  a  Govern- 
ment whose  object  is  to  fleece  the  subject  in 
order  to  pamper  its  own  vices— -a  doctrine 
doubtful  in  theory,  and  almost  inapplicable  in 
practice, — ^Espinosa  has  qualities  acknowledged 
by  all  who  know  him,  and  even  undenied  by 
his  enemies,  which,  without  raising  him  into  an 
heroic  model  of  public  virtue,  make  him  a 
striking  instance  of  the  power  of  virtuous  and 
honourable  principle,  in  the  midst  of  every  al- 
lurement and  temptation  which  profligacy  arm- 
ed with  supreme  power  can  employ.  Inacces- 
sible to  influence,  his  patronage  has  uniformly 
been  extended  to  men  of  undoubted  merit.  A 
manuscript  Essay  on  Political  Economy,  writ- 
ten  by  a  friendless  young  man  and  presented  to 
Espinosa,  was  enough  to  obtain  the  author  a 
valuable  appointment.  A  decided  enemy  to 
the  custom  of  receiving  presents,  so  prevalent 
in  Spain  as  to  have  become  a  matter  of  course 
in  every  suit,  either  for  justice  or  favour,  I 
positively  know,  that  when  a  commercial  trans- 
action, to  the  amount  of  millions,  between  this 
Government  and  a  mercantile  house  in  London 
had  received  his  approbation,  Espinosa  sent 
back  a  hamper  of  wine,  which  one  of  the  part- 
ners had  hoped,  from  its  trifling  value,  he  would 
have  received  as  a  token  of  gratitude.    His  pri- 
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vate  c6nduct  is  exemplaty,  and  his  manners 
perfectly  free  from  "  the  insolence  of  office," 
which  he  might  assume  from  the  high  honours 
to  which  he  has  been  raised.    His  parents,  now 

'-  very  old,  and  living  in  the  modest,  unassuming 
style  which  becomes  their  priginal  rank,  are  vi* 
sited  by  Espinosa  every  Sunday,  the  oply  day 
which  leaves  him  a  moment  of  rest,  and  tte^tted 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  deference.  Al  - 
ways  mild  and  modest  in  his  deportment,  it  is 
on  these  occasions  that  he  seems  quite  to  forget 
his  honours,  and  carry  himself  back  to  the  time 
when  he  lopked  for  love  and  protection  from 
those  two,  now,  helpless  beings.    It  is  there, 

'  and  only  there,  that  I  once  met  Espinosa,  and 
he  has  ever  since  possessed  my  respect.  If  I 
have  dwelt  too  long  on  the  subject  of  a.  man 
perfectly  unknown  to  you,  I  trust  you  will  not 
attribute  it  to  any  of  the  motives  which  gene- 
rally prompt  the  praises  of  men  in  powfjr. 
These,  indeed,  can  never  reach  the  ear  of  him 
they  commend,  nor  has  he  the  means  to  serv^ 
the  eulogist.  But  the  daily  sickening  sight  of 
this  infamous  Court  makes  the  mind  cling  to  the 
few  objects  which  still  bear  the  impress  of  vir- 
tue :  and  having  to  proceed  with  the  disgusting 
picture  in  which  I  have  engaged,  I  gladly  seized 
the  opportunity  of  dispelling  the  impression 
which  my  subject  might  leave,  either  that  I 

2  b 
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take  pleasure  in  vilifying,  my  H?oimtry^  or  that 
ev^ery  seed  <>f  honour  has  died  away  from  tbp 
land. 

I  do  not  know  how  it  happens  that  in  goiifg 
through  the  description  of  the  different  classi^p 
of  Prctendientes,  I  have  inverted  the  ordi^r 
which  they  hold  in  my  enumeration,  so  that  ^ 
still  find  myself  with  the  Reverend  StaU-hunt^s 
upop  my  hands.^  These,  as  you  may  suppo^ 
are,  by  the  decencies  of  their  profession,  qqj!^ 
pelled  to  take  quite  a  different  course  frpip 
those  already  described;  for  Hymen,  in  ttii? 
country,  expects  nothing  from  the  clergy  b^ 
disturbance ;  and  Love,  accustomed,  at  Cour|^ 
to  the  glitter  of  lace  and  embroidery,  i^ 
usually,  frightened  at  the  approach  of  tfaie}^ 
'black  cloaks,  and  the  flapping  brims  of  their 
•enormous  hats.  -^^ 

During  the  last  reign,  and  the  early  part  of 
tbe  present,  the  King  seldom  disposed  of  his 
patronage  without  the  advice  of  his  Privy 
Council.  The  Camaristas  de  Castilla  receive^ 
the  petitions  of  the  candidates,  accon)pfLni^{} 
by  documental  proofs  of  their  merits  and.qv\^ 
Jifications,  and  reported  thereon  to  the  JCipg 
through  the  Minister  of  the  home  department. 
Such  was  the  established  practice  till  the  Qiie^^n 
took  to  herself  the  patronage  of  the  Cf^^irn, 
and  finally  shared  it  with  her  favourite.    :The 
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housed  of  the  Privy  Counsellor^  were,  accord- 
ingly, the  great  resort  of  the  Clerical  Pre- 
tendientes.  Letters  of  introduction  to  some  of 
the  Camaristas  were  considered  the  most  indis- 
pensable  provision  for  the  Madrid  journey; 
and  no  West  Indian  slave  was  ever  so  depend- 
^nt  on  thid  nod  of  his  master,  as  these  parasites 
were  on  the  humours  of  the  whole  family  of 
the  Privy  Counsellor,  where  each  had  the  hap- 
piness to  be  received  as  a  constant  visitor. 
There  he  might  be  seen  iil  the  morning  relieving 
the  ennui  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  who,  from 
the  late  period  of  life  at  which  judges  are  pro- 
moted to  a  place  in  the  King's  Council,  are 
themselves  of  the  age  which  we  call  canonical; 
and  there  he  was  sure  to  be  found  in  the  even- 
ing  making  one  at  the  game  oi  Mediator yVriiliovX 
which  her  ladyship  would  be  more  restiess  and 
unhappy  than  if  she  had  missed  her  supper. 
In  this  Egyptian  bondage  the  clerical  aspirant 
would  pass  three  or  four  years  of  his  life,  till 
fails  patron  was  willing  and  able  to  obtain  for 
him  the  first  place  in  the  list  of  three  candi- 
dates presented  to  the  King  at  each  vacancy, 
when  the  happy  man  quitted  the  Court  for 
some  cathedral,  there  quietly  to  enjoy  the 
fruits  of  his  patience  and  perseverance. 

The  road  to  preferment  is,  at  present,  more 
intricate  and  uncertain.     I  know  a  few  who 

2b2 
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have  been  prombfed  m  consequence  of  having 
assisted  the  Government  with  their  penis.  Such 
is  the  case  of  a  clerg^ytnan,  whoi^  work  against 
the  privileges  of  the  province  of  Biscay  was  the 
prelude  to  the  rep^I  of  its  ancient  charters 
under  the  Pnnce  of  the  Peace :  such  is  that  of 
a  learned  Bycophant  who  has  lately  given  us  a 
7f  ational  Catechism^  in  imitation  of  one  pub^ 
lished  by  Napoleon  after  his  accession  to  the 
throne  of  France,  setting  forth  the  divine  right 
of  Kings,  and  the  duty  of  passive  obedience. 
But  the  despotism  which  crushes  us  is  too  pam- 
pered and  overgrown  to  require  the  assistance 
of  p^nsioned  scribblers.  There  was  a  period 
when  the  Prince  of  the  Peace  was  pleased  •  to 
see  his  name  in  verse;  but  crowds  of  scmnetteers 
showered  so  profusely  their  praises  upon  him, 
that  he  has  grown  insensible  to  the  voice  of  ^e 
Muses.  He,  now  and  then,  rewards  some  of 
his  clerical  eourtiers,  with  a  recommendation 
to  the  minister,  which  amounts  to  a  positive 
order;  but  seems  rather  shy  of  meddUng  with 
such  paltry  concerns.  It  is  the  Queen  who 
has,  of  late,  taken  possession  of  the  keys  of 
the  church,  which  she  commits  into  the  hands 
of  hfer  first  lady  of  the  bedchamber,  allowing 
her  to  levy  a  toll  on  such  as  apply  for  admit- 
tance to  the-snug  corners  of  the  establishment. 
I  do  not  report  from  hearsay.     The  son  of  a 
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very  respectable  S^viUe  tradesman^  sfhina  I 
have  knowa  all  itiy  life»  having  takea  orderst 
became  acquainted  with  a  persoa  thoroughly 
conversant  with  the  state  of  the  Oourt^  who  put 
him  in  possession  of  the  secret  springs  which 
might  promote  him  at  <hic6  to  a  prebeindajl.stall 
in  the  eathedrsd  of  his  6wn  town.  The  young 
man  had  no  qualifications  but  a  handsome  per* 
son,  and  a  pretty  long  purse,  of  whi6h,  how*- 
ever,  his  father  had  still  the  strings  in  his  own 
fa&nds.  Four  tiK)Usand  dollars^  o^  two  years 
income  of  the  prebend ,  was  the  market-price 
then  fixed  by  the  lady  of  the  bedchamber; 
and  though  the  good  dull  man,  the  father,  was 
not  unwilling  to  lay  out  the  money  so  evidently 
to  the  advantage  of  his  son>  he  had  heard  some* 
thing  about  simony, — a  word  which,  together 
with  his  natural  reluctance  to  part  with  his 
bullion,  gave  him  such  qualms  of  conscience  as 
threatened  to  quash  the  young  man's  hopes. 
The  latter  possessed  but  a  very  scanty  stock  of 
learning,  but  he  was  not  easily  driven  to  his 
wit's  end ;  and,  knowing  too  well  the  versatile 
nature  of  casuistry,  he  proposed  a.  consultation 
of  three  reverend  divines,  in  ordejr  to  take  their 
opinion  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  transaction; 
llie  point  being  duly  debated,  it  appeared  that> 
since  the  essence  of  simony  is  the  purchase  of 
spiritual  things  for  money,  and  the  interest  of 
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the  QQeen's  ckinfidaiit  was  perfectly  worl^if  ^d 
temporal,  it  might  j^onsoi^ntioiisly  be  bought 
for  the  sum  at  which  she  valued  it.  The  young 
man,  ftimished  with  his  Mej^ican  credentials, 
was  a  short  time  ago  properly  introduced  to 
the  Queen's  female  favourite.  Having  attended 
her  evening  parties  for  a  short  time,  he  ha,s^ 
without  farther  trouble,  been  presented  to  the 
vacant  stall  at  Seville. 

The  hardships  of  a  Pretendiefae's  life,   es*  ; 
pecially  such  as  do  not  centre  their  views  in 
the  church,  have  often  furnished  the  theatre  . 
wiUi  amusing  scenes.    The  Spanish  proverbial 
imprecation — ^'  May  you  be  dragged  about  as 
a  PrttendksfAt^  cannot  be  felt  in  its  full  force 
but  by  such  as,  like  myself,  have  lived  on  terms 
of  intimacy  with  some  of  that  unfortunate  race. 
A  scanty  supply  of  money  from  their  families  is 
the  only  fund  on  which  a  young  man  in  pursuit 
of  a  judge's  gown  must  draw  for  subsistence, 
foe  three  or  four  journeys  a  year  to  the  Sitw 
in  order  to  attend  the  Court,  for  the  court- 
dr68s  which  he   is   obliged  to  wear  almost, 
daily*,  an^  the  turns  of  ill-luck  at  the  card- table  . 
of. ins  lady  patroness.    What  a  iiotion  would 
an  Englishman  form  of  our  degree  of  refiner 
meat,  if  he  was  to  enter  one  of  the  lodgings  . 
housies  at  Aranjuez,  for  instance,  and  ^find  ^ 
large  paved  court  surrounded  by  apartmients. 
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eak^  ilted  by  a  4ifBBT&A^&t^Ma^m\(^0^ 
tUr^e   or  four  wretched    bedt3«  .  and  not  so 
mai&y  chairs  for  all  furnittire';  hereoiie  of  the 
party^Wacking  bis  shoes;  there  mothca:  dawr 
ii^  his  silk  stockings;   a  third  bruahitig  .the  ^ 
court-'dress  he  is  to  wear  at  the  miiaster  slev0e;  • 
while  a  fourth  lies  still  iabed,  restingi  as  weii  i 
as^  he  can,  from  the  last  nights  ball !.  As  hacltH 
.ney  coaches  are  not  knowa  edther  at  Madrid  r  or  - 
the  Sitios»  there  is  something  both  pitiable  wad 
ludicrous  in  the  appearance  of  these  judges^ 
inftendants,  and  governors  in  embryo,  sallying 
forth  in  full  dress,  after  their  laborious  toilet,  to 
pick  tbeir  way  through  the  mud,  often  casting 
an  anxious  look  on  the  lace  frills  and  ruffles  ^ 
which;   artfully  attached   to  the  sleeves  and 
waistcoat,  might  by .  some  untoward  acddent^  ■. 
betray  the  coarse  and  discoloured  shirt  which 
they  are'  meant  to  conceal.    Thus  they  trudge 
to  the  palace,  to  walk  up  and  down  the  :gal- 
leries  for  hours,  till  they  have  succeeded  in- 
making  a  bow  to  the  minister  or  any  other 
great  personage  on  whom  thqir  hopes. depend.  > 
Having  performed  this  important  piece  of  duty» 
they  retire  to  a  very  scanty  dinnsr,  unless  their  ^ 
good  stars  should  put  them  in  the  wi^  of  hn 
invitation.    In  the  aftemocm  they  must  make 
their  appearance  in  the  public  walk,  where  the  ' 
royar  family  take  a  daily  airing ;  after  wbiqh 
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the  day  is  closed  by  the  attendance  at  the  Ter^ 
tulia  of  some  great  lady,  if  they  be  fdrtunate 
enough  to  have  obtained  her  leave  to  pay  her 
this  daily  tribute  of  respect. 

Such  ias  visit  Madrid  and  the  &tios,  indepen- 
dent of  Court  favour,  may,  for  a  few  weeks, 
find  amusement  in  the  strangeness  of  the  scene. 
The  Court  of  Spain  is,  otherwise,  too  dull, 
stiff,  and  formal,  to  become  an  interesting  resii. 
dence.     The  only  good  society  in  the  upper 
ranks  is  to  be  found  among  the  Corps  DipUh 
tndtique.    The  King,  wholly  occupied  in  the 
chase,  and  the  Queen  in  her  boudoir,  are,  of  late, 
extremely  averse  to  the  theatres.    Two  Spa- 
nish play-houses  are  still  allowed  to  be  open 
every  night ;  but  the  opera  has  been  disconf 
tinned  for  several  years,  merely  because  it  was 
a  daily  rendezvotcs  for  the  higher  classes.     So 
jealous  is  the  Queen  of  fashionable  assemblies, 
thslt  the  grandees  do  not  venture  to  admit  more 
than  four  or  five  individuals  to  their  tertulias ; 
and  scaftely  a  ball  is  given  at  Madrid  in  the 
iioutse  of  the  year.    This,  however,  is  never 
altiempted  without  asking  the  Queen's  perrais- 
toon.    The  Marchioness  of  Santiago,    whose 
evening  parties  were  numerous,  and  atteiided 
by  the  most  agreeable  and  accomplished  peo- 
ple in  the*  capital,  was,   a  short  time  sjnce. 
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obliged)  by  an  mtim&tian  communicated  throu^b 
the  police,  to  deny  her  house  to  her  friends. 

Even  bull-fights  have  been  forbidden,  and 
the  idle  population  of  the  metropolis  of  Spaiti 
have  been  left  no  other  source  of  amusetnent 
than  collecting  every  evening  in  the  extensive 
walk  called  El  Prado,  after  having  lounged  away 
the  morning  about  the  streets,  or  basked  in  the 
sun,  during  the  winter^  at  the  Puerta  del  Sol,  a 
large  space,  almost  surrounded  by  public  burld^ 
ings.  The  coffee-rooms  are,  through  the  cold 
season,  crowded  for  about  an  hour  after  din* 
ner,  i.e.  from  three  to  four  in  the  aftei'noon, 

and  in  the  early  part  of  the  evening ;  but  the 
noise,  and  the  smoke  of  the  cigars,  make  these 
places  as  close  and  diigagreeable  a^  any  tap^ 
room  in  London.  It  would  be  absurd  to  expect 
any  kind  of  rational  conversation  in  such  places. 
The  most  interesting  tbpics  tnust  be  carefully 
avoided,  for  fear  of  the  combined  powers  of  the 
police  and  the  Inquisition,  \frhose  spies  are 
dreaded  in  all  public  places.  Hence  the  de- 
praved taste  M^hich  degrades  our  intercourse 
to  an  eternal  giggling  and  bantering. 

Our  daily  resource  for  society  is  the  house  of 
Don  Manuel  Josef  Qiiintansl ;  si  young  lawyer, 
whose  poetical  talents,  select  reading,  and  va- 
rious information,  place  him  among  th6  first  of 
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otiif  men  of  letters,  while  the  kindness  of  his 
heart,  and  the  lofty  and  honourable  principles  ' 
of  his  conduct,  make  him  an  invaluable  friend 
and  most  agreeable  companion.  After  our  even- 
ing walk  in  the  Prado  we  retire  to  that  gentle- 
man's study,  where  four  or  five  others  of  similar 
taste  and  opinions  meet  to  converse  with  free- 
dom upon  whatever  subjects  are  started.  The 
political  character  of  Quintana  and  his  best 
friends  is,  a  rooted  hatred  of  the  existing  ty- 
ranny, and  a  great  dislike  to  the  prevailing  in« 
fluence  of  the  French  Emperor  over  the  Spanish 
Court.  - 

It  was  in  this  knot  of  literary  friends  that  an 
attempt  to  establish  a  Monthly  Magazine  ori- 
ginated a  short  time  before  my  arrival  at  Ma-  ' 
drid.  But  such  is  the  listlessness  of  the  coun- 
try on  every  thing  relating  to  literature,  such 
the  trammels  in  which  the  Censors^ con&ne  the 
invention  of  the  writers,  that  the  publication  of 
the  Miscxlanea  was  given  up  in  a  few  months. 
Few,  besides,  as  our  men  of  taste  are  in  num- 
ber^ they  have  split  into  two  parties^  who  pur- 
sue each  other  with  the  weapons  of  satire  arid' 
ridicule.  '  •* 

Moratin,  the  first  of  our  comic  writers — a  maA 
whose  genius,  were  he  free  from  the  prejudices 
of  strict  adherence  to  the  Unities,  and  extreme 
servility  to  the  Aristotelic  rules  of  the  drama. 
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xQ^g^t  have  raised  our  theatre  to  a  decided 
superiority  over  the  rest  of  Europe^  a»d  who, 
n<|twithst^diag\  the  trammels  in  which  he 
ex^jts  his  talents,  has, given  us  six  plays^  which 
for  the  elegance,  the  liveliness,  and  the  refined 
graces  of  the  dialogue,  as  well  as  the  y^iety, 
the  truth,  the  interest,  and  comic  power  of  the 
characters  do  not  yield,  in  my  opinion,  to  the 
best  mQdei:n  pieces  of  the  French,  or.  the, 
English  stage — Moratin,.  L  say,  may  he  con- 
sidered as  the  centre  of  one  of  the  small  lite- 
rary, parties  of  this  capital,  while  Quintana  is 
the  leader  of  the  other.  Difference. of  opinion 
on.  literary  subjects  is  not,  however,  the  source 
of  this  division.  Moratin,and  his  friends  have 
co,^rt)ed  thp  favour  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, 
while  Quintana  has  never  addressed  a  line  to 
the  favourite.  This  tacit  reproach,  embittered, 
very  probably,  by  others  rather  too  explicit, 
drpppedby  the  independent  party,  has  kindled 
a  spirit  of  enmity  among  the  Court  literati, 
which,  besides  producing  a  total  separation, 
breaks  put  in  satire  and  invective  on  the  ap- 
pef^rance  of  any  composition  from  the  pen  of 
Quintana. 

J  have  been  insensibly  led  where  I  aannut 
avoid  entering  upon  the  subject  of  literature, 
though  from  the  nature  of  these  letters,  as  well 
as  the  limits  to  which  1  am  forced  to  confine 
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them^  it  wm  nrf  iatention  to  pass  it  ov^  in 
silence.  I  sball  not,  however,  give  you  any 
speculations  on  so  extensive  a  topic,  but  con- 
tent myself  wilh  making  you  acquainted  w^ 
the  names  which  form  the  scanty  list  of  our 
living  poets 

I  have  already  mentioned  Moratia  and  Quin- 
tafta.  I  do  not  km>w  that  the  foimer  has  pub- 
lished any  thing  besides  his  plays,  qp  that  be 
has,  as  yet,  given  a  collection  of  them  to  the 
public.  I  conceive  that  some  feard  of  the  In- 
quisitorial censures  are  the  cause  of  this  del^y. 
There  has,  indeed,  been  a  time  when  his  play. 
La  Mogigata,  or  Female  Devotee,  was  scarcedy 
allowed  to  be  acted,  it  being  believed  tibat,  but 
for  the  patronage  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace, -it 
would  long  before  have  been  placed  in  the  list 
of  forbidden  works* 

Qnintana  has  published  a  small  oollectioti  of 
short  poems,  which  most  deservedly  classes 
him  among  those  Spaniards  who  are  ;^ust.  al'^ 
lowed  to  give  a  specimen  of  their  powers^  and 
shew  us  the  waste  of  talents  for  which  our  op- 
pressive system  of  government  is  answeraUe 
to  civilized  Europe.  He  has  embellished  the 
title-page  of  his  book  with  an  emblematical 
vignette,  where  a  winged^  human  figure  is  seen 
chaiiKfd  to  the  threshold  of  a  gloottiy  Gothic 
structure,  looking  up  to  the  Temple  of  the 
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Musea  m  the  attitude  of  resigned  despoad^ocy. 
I  should  not  have  mentioned  this  trifling  eir- 
eumstance,  were  it  not  a  fresh  proof  of  the  per- 
vading feeling  under  whiqh  every  aspiring  mind 
among  us  is  doomed  hopeLes$ly  to  liia^r. 

It  is  not,  however,  the  Gothic  structure  of 
our '  national  system  alone  which  confines  the 
poetic  genius  of  Spain.  There  is^  (if  I  may 
yenlure  some  vague  conjectures  upcrn  a  difficult 
and  not  yet  fairly  tried  subject)  a  want  of  flexi* 
bility  in  the  Spanish  language,  arising  from  the 
great  length  of  most  of  its  words,  the  little  va- 
riety of  its  terminations,  and  the  bulkiness  of 
its  adverbs,  which  must  for  ever,  I  fear,  clog  its 
verse.  The  sound  of  our  best  poetry  is.  grand 
and  miajestic  indeed;  but  it  requires  an  uncom- 
mon skill  to  subdue  and  modify  that  sound  so 
as  to  relieve  the  ear  and  satisfy  the  mind.  Since 
the  introduction  of  the  Italian  measures  by 
Boscan  and  Garcilaso,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  our  best  poets  have  been 
servile  imitators  of  Petrarch,  and  the  writers 
of  that  school.  Every  Spanish  poet  has,  like 
the  knight  of  La  Mancha,  thought  it  his 
bounden  duty  to  be  desperately  in  love,  deriv- 
ing both  his  subject  a^  inspiration  from  a 
minute  dissection  of  his  lady:  The  hmgnage, 
in  the  mean  time,  condemned  for  centu- 
ries, from  the  unexampled  slavery  of  our  psess. 


.  I 
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to  l>e  employed  almost  ex^clusively  iii  the  daily 
aiid  ftmitiar  intercourse  of  Ilfe»  has  liad  its 
riehfest  ornaments  tarnished  and  soiled  by  the 
poweiful  Influence  of  mental  associatioiir. 
Scarcely  one  third  of  its  copious  dictionary  ckn 
be  used  in  dignified  prdse,  while  a  very  scanlly 
list  of  Words  eobiposes  the  whole  stock  wbi<^n 
poetry  can  use  without  producing  either  ^a 
sense  of  disgust  or  ridicule.  In  spite  dfih%^ 
fetters,  Quintana's  poetical  compositions  *bbd^ 
vey  much  deep  thought  and  real  feelingf ; '  arid 
should  an  unexpected  revolution  in  polititfii 
allow  his  mind  that  freedom,  without  which  thfe 
most  vigorous  shoots  of  genius  soon  sicken  atil 
perish,  his  powerful  numbers  might  well'  iti^ 
spire  bis  countrymen  with  that  ardent  and  dis*-- 
interested  love  of  liberty  which  adds  digliity 
to  the  amiableness  of  his  character. 

The  poet  who  has  obtained  most  popularity 
in  our  days  is  Melendez,  a  lawyer,  who,  having 
for  some  time  been  professor  of  polite  literature 
at  Salamanca,  was  raised  by  the  Prince  of  the 
Peace  to  a  place  in  the  Council  of  Castile,  and", 
not  long  after,  rusticated  to  his  former '  resi- 
dence, where  he  remains  to  this  day.  Melende^ 
is  a  map  of  great  natural  talents,  improved  by 
more  reading  and  information  than  is  commonly 
found  among  our  men  of  taste.  His  popularity 
as  a  poet,  however,  was  at  first  raised  on  the 
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y^ry  stight  and  doubtful  foundatiou  of  ^ar  co^ee- 
tioA  of  Anacreontics,  and  a  few.Jove-^poems, 
possessing  little  more  merit  than  an  harmo- 
nious language,  and  a  certain  elegant  simplicity. 
Melendez,  in  his  youth,  was  deeply  ^i^fa^t^d 
with  the  mawkish  sensibility  of  the  school  of 
Ges^ner ;  and  had  he  not,. by  degr6e^>  aifDed>at 
nobler  subjects  than  his  Z>o^,  and  h^  I^i^H^ 
a  slender  progress  in  the  national  taste  ^i  Sfmin 
would  have  been  sufficient  to  consign  i  thik 
early  poems  to  the  toilettes  of  our  to^A  «hep^ 
herdesses.  He  has,  however,  in  his  matuner 
age,  added  a  collection  of  odes  to  his  pastorale, 
where  he  shews  himself  a  great  master  of 
Spanish  verse,  though  still  deficient  in  boldne»f 
apd  originality.  That  he  ranks  little  above  the 
degree  of  a  sweet  versifier  is  oaore  to  be  attri- 
1»uted  to  that  want  of  freedom  which  clips  the 
v^ings  of  thought  in  every  Spaniard  than  to  the 
absence  of  real  genius.  It  is  reported  tiiat 
Melendez  is  employed  in  a  translation  of  Vir^ 
gil:  4should  he  live  to  complete  it,  I  havcf^no 
doubt  it  will  do  honour  to  our  country.  i 

During  the  attempt  to  awaken  the  Spantsb 
Muse,  which  has  been  made  for  the  lastfift^ 
years,  none  has  strudc  out  a  fairer  path  towaidai 
iier  emancipation  from  the  affected,  stifii  and 
cumbrous  style  in -which  she  was  dressed*  by 
our  Petrarcbists  x^f  the  sixteenth  centusy  than 
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R  naval  officer  named  Arriaza.'  if  his  a'imimble 

♦ 

command  of  language,  and  liveliness  of  fithy 
w^jre  supported  by  any  depth  of  thought,  sic- 
quired  knowledge,  or  the  least  degree  of  r^al 
feeling,  the  Spaniards  would  have  ^n  original 
poet  to  boast  of. 

Few  as  the  names  of  note  are  in  the  poetical 
department,  I  fejur  I  muat  be  completely  silent 
in  regard  to  the  branch  of  eloquence.  Yesrrs 
pass  with  us  without  the  publication  of  any  ori- 
ginal work.  A  few  translations  from  the  French, 
with  now  and  then  a  sermon,  is  a)l  the  Ma- 
drid Gazette  oan  muster  to  fill  up  its  page  of 
^advertisements.  A  compilation,  entitled  £1  Via- 
gero  Universal,  and  the  trauQlation  of  Gutibd^  s 
Grammar  of  Geography,  ane  looked  upoif  %s 
.eiibrts  both  of  4Hcrary  industry  aikd  coittfnSjr- 
^ial  enterprise.  -  « -t^ 

There  exist  two  Royal  Acadeoiies^-Hdhe  t^ 
the  improvemeat  of  the  Spaniah  Languaige^  ^ 
x>ther  for  the  advancement  of  Nati(mal  Hi^tbi^if . 
We  owe  to  the  former  an  ill-»dige$ted  d)Cjti9|ll(- 
ry,  with  avery  bad  grammar;  aadi  to  tlfe  latter 
«ome  valuable  discourses,  and  an  incom{i)e4^ 
{[0ographical  and  historical  diationaty;  Kirfft 
Ihe  Spanish  ^  Academy  continued-  th^r  early  lir 
hours,  apd  oalled  in  the  aid  of  neali  liaievt,  rin^ 
stead,. of  filling  up  the  li&t  of  members  witb 
titled  names  which  have  made  it  ridiculous. 
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their  Dictionary  might,  without  great  diflliculty, 
have  been  improved  into  a  splendid  display  of 
one  of  the  richest  among  modern  languages, 
and  the  philosophical  spirit  of  the  age  would 
have  been  applied  to  the  elucidation  of  its 
elements.  That  Academy  has  published  a  vo- 
lume of  prize  essays  and  poems,  the  fruits  of 
a  very  feeble  competition,  in  which  the  poetty 
partakes  largely  of  the  servility  of  imitation  to 
which  I  have  already  alluded,  and  the  prose 
is  generally  stiff  and  affected.  Our  style,  in 
fact,  is,  at  present,  quite  unsettled — ^fluctuat- 
ing between  the  wordy  pomposity  of  our 
old  writers,  without  their  ease,  and  the  epi- 
grammatic conciseness  of  second-rate  French 
writers,  stripped  of  their  sprightliness  and 
graces.  As  long,  however,  as  we  are  con- 
demned to  the  dead  silence  in  which  the  nation 
has  been  kept  for  centuries,  there  is  little 
chance  of  fixing  any  standard  of  taste  for  Spa- 
nish eloquence.  Capmany,  probably  our  best 
living  philologist  and  prose  writer,  insists  upon 
our  borrowing  every  word  and  phrase  from  the 
authors  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  golden 
age  (as  it  is  called)  of  our  literature,  while  the 
Madrid  translators,  seem  determined  to  make 
the  Spanish  language  a  dialect  of  the  French— 
a  sort  of  Patoisy  unintelligible  to  either  nation. 
The  true  medium  certainly  lies  between  both. 

2  c 


[ 
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The  greatest  part  of  our  language  has  been  al- 
lowed to  become  vulgar  or  obsolete.  The  l^^u^* 
guages  which,  during  the  mental  progress  of 
Europe,  have  been  made  the  vehicles  and  in- 
struments of  thought^  have  left  ours  far  behind 
In  the  powers  of  abstraction  and  precision ;  and 
the  rich  treasure  which  has  been  allowed  to 
lie  buried  so  long  must  be  re- coined  and  bur- 
nished before  it  can  be  recognised  for  sterling 
currency.  It  is  neither  by  rejecting  as  foreign 
whatever  expressions  cannot  be  found  in  the 
writers  under  the  Austrian  dynasty,  nor  by 
disfiguring  our  idiom  with  Gallicisms,  that  we 
can  expect  to  shape  it  to  our  present  wants 
and  fashions.  Our  aim  should  be  to  think  for 
ourselves  in  our  own  language — to  think,  T  say, 
and  express  our  thoughts  with  clearness,  force, 
and  precision;  not  to  imitate  the  mere  sound 
of  the  empty  periods  which  generally  swell  the 
pages  of  the  old  Spanish  writers. 

I  do  not  mean,  however,  to  pester  you  with  a 
dissertation.  Wretched  as  is  the  present  state 
of  Spanish  literature,  it  would  require  a  dis- 
tinct series  of  letters  to  trace  the  causes  of  its 
decay,  to  relate  the  vicissitudes  it  has  suflFered, 
and  to  weigh  the  comparative  merits  of  such 
as,  under  the  deadening  influence  of  the  most 
absolute  despotism,  are  still  endeavouring  to 
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feed  the  smouldering  fire,  which,  but  for  their 
efforts,  would  have  long  since  been  extin- 
guished. 

You  will,  I  trust,  excuse  this  short  digres- 
sion, in  the  sure  hope  that  I  shall  resume  the 
usual  gossip  in  my  next. 


2c2 
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XETTER  XII. 


.1  t 


.  Sevitte,  July  25,  1808.  ' ' 

t  Acquainted  as  you  must  be  withtho 
events  which  for  these  last  two  months  havq 
fixed  the  eyes  of  Europe  on  this  country,  j|t 
can  give  you  little  surprise  to  find  me  dating 
again  from  my  native  town.  I  have  arrived 
just  in  time  to  witness  the  unbouivied  jgyi 
which  the  defeat  of  Dupont's  army,  at  B^ylen^. 
has  difiased  over  this  town.  The  air.resQuudl^ 
with  acclamations,  and  the  astoundi^org  cI;^i>gQur 
of  the  Cathedral-bells  announces  tb^e  arriyaJL  pf 

r 

the  victorious  General  Castanos,  who,  more  sur- 
prised at  the  triumph  of  his  arras  than  any  one. 
of  bis  countrymen,  is  just  arrived,  to  .giy^i 
thanks  to  the  body  of  Saint  Ferdinand,  and 
repose  a  few  days  under  his  laurels. 

There  is  something  very  melancholy  in  the 
wild  enthusiasm,  the  overweening  confidencer 
smd  mad  boasting  which  prevail  in  this  town. 
Lulkd  into  a  security  which  threatens  instaji^ 
death    to  any  who    should    dare    disturb    it 
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with  a  word  of  caution,  both  tKe  Ji/wto  and  the 
people  look  on  the  present  war  as  ended  by 
this  single  blow;  and  while  they  spend,  in 
processions  andTe-Deums,  thC' favourable  mo- 
ments when  they  might  advance  on  Madrid, 
their  want  of  foresight,  and  utter  ignorance  of 
the  means  of  retaliation  possessed  by  the 
enemy,  induce  them  loudly  to  call  for  the  in- 
fraction of  thecapitulation  which  has  placed  a 
French  army  in  their  power.  The  troops,  which 
the  articles  agreed  upon  entitle  to  a  conveyance 
to  their  own  country,  are,  by  the  effect  of 
popular  clamour,  to  be  confined  in  hulks  in  the 
Bay  of  Cadiz.  General  Dupont  is  the  only 
individual  who,  besides  being  treated  Witiia 
degree'  of  courtesy  and  respect  which,  wer^d 
it  not  for  the  rumours  afloat,  would*  bring  de^ 
struction  upon  the  Junta,  has  been  promised  a 
safe  retreat  into  France.  He  is  now  handn 
somely  lodged  in  a  Dominican  Convent^  and  at-r 
tended  by  a  numerous  guard  of  honour.  The 
morning  after  his  private  arrival,  the  people  be^ 
gan  to  assemble  in  crowds,  and  consequeneps 
fatal  to  the  General  were  dreaded.  Several 
members  of  the  Junta,  who  were  early  to  pay 
the  general  their  respects,  and  chiefly  dne 
Padre  Gil*,  a  wild'  half-learned  monk,  whose 

*  See  Letter  X.  p.  347. 
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influenee  over  the  Sevillian  mob  is  unbounded, 
came  forward,  desiring  the  multitude  to  dis- 
perse. Whether  truths  and  the  urgency  of  the 
case,  forced  out  a  secret^  known  only  to  the 
Junta>  or  whether  it  was  an  artifice  of  the  ora- 
tor, who,  among  his  eccentricities  and  mounte- 
bank tricks,  must  be  allowed  the  praise  of 
boldness  in  openly  condemning  the  murders  of 
which  the  mob  has  been  guilty,  he  asserted  in 
his  speech^  that  **  Spain  was  more  indebted  to 
Dupont  than  the  people  were  aware  of.*'  These 
words,  uttered  with  a  strong  and  mysterious 
emphasis,  had  the  desired  effect,  and  the 
French  general  has  now  only  to  dread  the 
treatment  which  may  await  him  in  France^  in 
consequence  of  his  defeat  and  surrender. 

Having  made  you  acquainted  with  the  only 
circumstances  in  the  last  most  important  event, 
which  the  public  accounts  are  not  likely  to 
mention,  I  shall  have  done  with  news — a  sub- 
ject to  which  I  feel  an  unconquerable  aversion 
— and  begin  my  account  of  the  limited  field  of 
observation  in  which  my  own  movements,  since 
the  first  approach  of  the  present  troubles,  have 
placed  me. 

The  first  visible  symptom  of  impending  con- 
vulsions was  the  arrest  of  Ferdinand,  then 
Prince  of  Asturias,  by  order  of  his  father. 
^y  ini^par^^le,  companion,  Leandro,  had  been 
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for  some  time  acquainted  with  a  favourite  of 
the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  who,  being  like  my 
friend  addicted  to  music,  had  often  asked  us  to 
his  amateur  parties.  On  the  second  of  laAt 
November  we  were  surprised  by  a  letter  from 
that  gentleman,  requesting  my  friend  to  proceed 
to  the  Escurial  without  delay^  on  business  of 
great  importance.  As  we  walked  to  the  Puerta 
del  Sol,  to  procure  a  one-horse  chaise,  called 
Caleza,  the  news  of  the  Prince's  arrest  Mras 
whispered  to  us  by  an  acquaintance  whom 
we  met  at  that  winter  resort  of  all  the  Ma* 
drid  loungers.  We  consulted  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes on  the  expediency  of  venturing  near  the 
Lion's  den,  when  his  Majesty  was  so  perfectly 
out  of  all  temper ;  but  curiosity  and  a  certain 
love  of  adventure  prevailed,  and  we  set  off  at  a 
round  trot  for  the  Escurial. 

The  village  adjacent  to  the  building  bearing 
that  name  is  one  of  the  meanest  in  that  part  of 
Castillo.  Houses  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
King's  suite  have  been  erected  at  a  short  dis- 
tance from  the  monastic  palace,  which  the 
royal  family  divide  with  the  numerous  commu^ 
nity  of  Hieronymites,  to  whom  Philip  IL  as- 
signed one  wing  of  that  niagnificent  structure 
But  such  as,  following  the  Court  on  business^ 
are  obliged  to  take  lodgings  in  the  neighbour^ 
hood,  must  be  cotitented  with  the  most  wretched 
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hovels.     In  one  of  these  we  found  our  friend. 
Colonel  A.,  who,  though  military  tutor  to  the 
youngest  of  the  King's  sons,  might  well  have 
exchanged  his  rooms  and  furniture  for  such  as 
are  found  in  England  at  the  most  miserable 
pot-house  on  the  side  of  the  road.     My  inti- 
macy with  Leandro  was  accepted  as  an  excuse  • 
for  my  intrusion,  and  we  were  each  accommo- 
dated with  a  truckle-bed,  quickly  set  up  at  the 
two  opposite  comers  of  the  Colonel's  sitting- 
room.-    The  object  of  the  summons  which  had  ' 
occasioned  our  journey,  was  not  long  kept  a 
secret.    The  clergyman  who  superintended  the  - 
classical  studies  of  the  Infante  Don  Francisco 
de  Paula  was  suspected  of  having  assisted  the 
Prince  of  Asturias  in  the  secret  application  ti^'* 
Bonaparte,  which  had  produced  the?  pfe^fent  ^  * 
breach  in  the  royal  family.     Should  thfe'jifroofA^'^ 
of  liis  innocence,  which  the  tutor  had 'prfei^entfed' ■ 
to  the  King  and  Queen,  fail  to  re-establish  him*  ' 
in  their  good  opinion,  my  friend  Wduld  bfe!'|iro^''^ 
posed  as  a  successor,  and  enter  without  delay  •' 
upon  the  duties  of  the  office.     The  whole  btf(6i«- 

.  ness  was  to  be  decided  in  the  bourse  df  the 
next  day.     The  present  being  tke  Comttnetno*' 
ration  of  the  Departed,  or  All-Souls*  Day>  we  * 
wished  to  visit  the  church  during  the  evening '-. 

.  service.     On  taking  leave  of  the  Colonel,  he 
cautioned  us  not  to  approach  that  part  of'tto^'* 
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building  where  the  Prince  was  confined,  under 
a  guard,  to  his  own  apartments. 

Though  this  was  our  first  visit  to  the  Escu- 
rial,  the  disclosure  which  had  just  been  made 
to  my  friend,  was  of  too  important  a  nature  to 
leave  us  in  a  fit  mood  to  enjoy  the  solemn 
grandeur  of  the  structure  to  which  we  were 
directing  our  steps,  and  the  rude  magnificence  . 
of  the  surrounding  scene.  To  be  placed  near  one 
of  the  members  of  the  royal  family,  which  had 
ju&t  split  into  two  irreconcileable  parties,  and 
thereby  to  be  reckoned  among  the  enemies  of 
the  heir  apparent,  was,  at  unce,  to  plunge  head- 
long into  the  most  dangerous  vortex  of  Court 
intrigue  which  had  yet  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  country.  To  decline  the  offer,  when  the  can- 
didate s  name  had,  in  all  probability,  received 
the  sanction  of  the.Prince  of  the  Peace,  was  to 
incur  .suspicion  from  those  who  had  arbitrary, 
power  .in  their  hands.  In  this  awkward  dilem-  , 
msLj,  our  most  flattering  prospect  was  the  ac- 
quittal of  the  tutor;  an  event  by  no  means 
improbable,  considering  the  well-known  dul- 
ness  of  tha,t  grave  personage,  and  the  hints  of 
the  approaching  release  of  the  Prince  which  we 
had  gathered  from  the  Colonel.  We  therefore 
proposed  to  divert  our  thoughts  from  the  sub- 
ject of  our  fears  by  contemplating  the  objects 
before. us,  ,   ,    .     ^.  „ 
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The  Escurial  incloses  within  the  circuit  of 
its  massive  and  lofty  walls^  the  King's  palace, 
the  monastery,  with  a  magnificent  church,  and 
the  Pantheon,  or  subterranean  vault  of  beautiful 
marble,  surrounded  with  splendid  sarcophagi, 
for  the  remains  of  the  Spanish  Kings  and  their 
families.  It  stands  near  the  top  of  a  nigged 
mountain,  in  the  chain  which  separates  Old 
from  New  Castille,  and  by  the  side  of  an  enor* 
mous  mass  of  rock,  which  supplied  the  architect 
with  materials.  It  was  the  facility  of  quarrying 
the  stone  where  it  was  to  be  employed,  that 
made  the  gloomy  tyrant,  Philip  II.,  mark  out 
this  wild  spot  in  preference  to  others  equally 
sequestered  and  less  exposed  to  the  fury  of  the 
winds,  which  blow  here  with  incredible  vior 
lence.  To  have  an  adequate  shelter  from  the 
blast,  an  ample  passage,  well  aired  and  lighted, 
was  contrived  by  the  architect  from  the  palace 
to  the  village. 

The  sullen  aspect  of  the  building,  the  bleak 
and  rude  mountain  top  near  which  it  stands 
more  in  rivalry  than  contrast,  the  wild  and  ex« 
tensive  glen  opening  below,  covered  with  woods 
of  rugged,  shapeless,  stunted  ilex,  surrounded 
by. brushwood,  the  solitude  and  silence  which 
the  evening  twilight  bestowed  on  the  whole 
scenery,  increased  to  the  fancy  by  the  shy  and 
retiring  manners  of  a  scanty  population,  tradned 
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under  the  alternate  awe  of  the  Court,  and 
their  own  immediate  lords,  the  monks, — all  this, 
heightened  by  the  breathless  expectation  which 
the  imprisonment  of  the  heir  apparent  had 
created,  and  the  cautious  looks  of  the  few  at- 
tendants who  had  followed  the  royal  family  on 
this  occasion,  impressed  us  with  a  vague  feel- 
ing of  insecurity,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to 
express  or  analyze.    No  one  except  ourselves 
and  the  monks,  perambulating  the  ailes  with 
lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  in  order  to  chant 
dirges  to  the  memory  of  the  founder  and  bene- 
factors, was  to  be  seen  within  the  precincts  of 
thq  temple.    The  vaults  re-echoed  our  very 
steps,  when  the  chorus  of  deep  voices  had 
yielded  to  the  trembling  accents  of  the  old 
priest  who  presided  at  the  ceremony.      To 
skulk  in  the  dark  might  have  excited  suspicion, 
and  to  come  within  the  glare  of  the  monks' 
tapers  was  the  sure  means  of  raising  their  un- 
bounded curiosity.     We  soon  therefore  glided 
into  the  cloisters  next  the  church.     But^  not 
being  well  acquainted  with  the  locality  of  the 
immense  and  intricate  labyrinth  which  the  mo- 
nastery presents  to  a  stranger,  the  fear  of  get- 
ting upon  forbidden  ground,  or  of  being  locked 
up  for  the  night,  induced  us  to  retire  to  our 
lodgings. 
With  thq  appr^batip]?^  »f  our  hMt,  we  veii- 
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tured  the  next  morning  to  apply  to  the  mc^kv^ 
who  acts,  by  appointment,  as  the  Ciceromi'iX 
the  monastery,  for  a  view  of  the  chief  curiitfSf^ 
ties  it  contains.     He  allowed  us  a  Walk  in  •  *tb^, 
magnificent  and  Valuable  library,  which  is  ^satid^ 
to  be  one  of  the  richest  European  treasured  of 
ancient  manuscripts-— a  treasure,  indeed,  which' 
amidst  those  mountains,  and  under  the  control 
of  an  illiberal  government  and  a  set  of  ighoranC,^ 
lazy  monks,  may  be  said  to  be  hid  in  the  earthi ' 
The  collection  of  first-rate  pictures  at  the  Es-» 
cuiial  is  immense,  and  the  walls  may  be  i^id 
to  he  covered  with  them.      One  needs  otriy^ 
lounge  about  the  humerous   doisteirs '  of  tb^'^ 
IVk^nastery  to  satiate  the  most  craving  ^a^ii^tl^ 
f(^r  t^e  beauties  of  art*     Our  giiidbv  hoi^evc*;'^ 
who  took  no  pleasure  in  going  ovfet-  th^  Mifl^^ 
gmund  for  the  ten-thouslindth  time,'  htittied^iW^ 
to  the  collection  of  relics,  in  which  ^he*«eetft^^- 
to  take  a  never  failing  delight.     S  WillnotgiVfel 
you  the  list  of  these  spiritual  treasurfed.*  ^Itittft'' 
up. a  large  board  frota  three  tO'lcyar^  f(ie*^^hl^' 
length,  and  of  a  proportionate  breadth,' at  tbe^^ 
entrance  of  the  choir.     Yet  1  cannot  oitfit  that'^ 
we  were  shewn  the  body  of  one  of  the  intfo'^^' 
cent  children  massacred  by  Herod,  and  sotal^e 
co^tgulated  milk   of  the  "Virgin  Mary.     Tbe- 
monk  past  upon  us  his  dajrk,  penetrating  eye#,  te 
he  exhibited  these  two  most  curious  objects; — 
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but  the  air  of  the  fiscurial  has  a  peculiar  power 
toi.fix^and  iei^then  the  muscles  of  the  face. 
There  is,  in  the  same  room  which  contains  the 
relics,  a  curious  box  of  a  black  shining  wood, 
probably  ebony,    the  whole  lid    of  which  is 
covered,  on  the  inside,  with  the  wards  of  a 
most  complicated  lock.     It  is  said  to  have  con^- 
tdiaed  the  secret  correspondence  of  the  unfor* 
tlinate  Don  Carlos,  which  his  unnatural  father, 
Philip  II.,  made  the  pretext  for  his  imprison- 
ment, and  probably  for  the  violent  death  which 
is^stipposed  to  have  ended  his  misery. 
' .  On  returning  from  the  inspection  of  the  Mo- 
nastery, our  suspense  was  relieved  by  the  wel- 
come, intelligence  that  the  Infante's  tutor  had- 
b^n  fully  acquitted.     The  Prince  of  Asturia^/ 
we  wei7e  told  also,  had  mentioned  to  the  King 
the^nan^^ra  of  his  advisers,  and  was  now  released 
f^nv  confinement.     My  friend  was  too  cxm^-. 
sfiiws  of  the  danger  which,  in  th^  shape^'Of- 
promotion,  bad  hiihg  over  his  head  for  «bme^ 
houfs^inot  to  rejoice  in  what  many  would  cail: 
his  disappointment.    He  had,  probably,  dallie4  • 
some  moments  with  ambition;  but,  if  so,  be 
was  fortunate  enough  to  perceive  that  she  h^d 
drawn  him  to  the  brink  of  a  precipice. 

The  Prince  of  the  Peace  had,  against  his 
custom,  remained  at  Madrid  during  the  Escu- 
ri^  season,  that  he  might  escape  the  impHta^ 


,  « 
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tioh  of  promoting  the  unhappy  divisions  of  th6 
royal  family.  Something  was  rumolired  at  Ma^ 
drid  of  a  dismiemberment  of  Portugal  intended 
by  Bonaparte,  in  consequence  of  which  Godoy 
was  to  obtain  an  independent  sovereignty. 
This  report,  originally  whispered  about  by  the 
friends  of  the  latter,  was  completely  hushed 
up  in  a  few  days ;  while,  instead  of  the  buoy- 
ancy of  spirits  which  the  prospect  of  a  crown 
was  likely  to  produce  in  the  favourite,  care 
and  anxiety  were  observed  ^to  lurk  in  all  his 
words  and  motions.  He  continued,  however, 
holding  his  weekly  levees ;  and  as  the  French 
troops  were  pouring  into  the  Spanish  territory, 
he  endeavoured  to  conceal  his  alarm  by  an  air 
of  directing  their  movements.  When,  however, 
the  French  had  taken  almost  violent  possession 
of  some  of  our  fortresses,  and  were  seen  ad- 
vancing to  Madrid  with  Murat  at  their  head, 
there  was  no  farther  room  for  dissimulation. 
Though  I  had  no  object  at  Godoy's  levees  but 
the  amusement  of  seeing  a  splendid  assembly, 
open  to  every  male  or  female  who  appeared  in 
a  decent  dress,  that  idle  curiosity  happened  to 
take  me  to  the  last  he  held  at  Madrid.  He 
appeared,  as  usual,  at  the  ikrthest  end  of  a 
long  saloon  or  gallery,  surrounded  by  a  nume- 
rous suite  of  officers,  and  advanced  slowly 
between  the  company,  who  had  made  a  way 
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for  him  in  the  middle.  Such  as  wished  to 
speak  to  him  took  care  to  stand  in  front,  while 
those  who,  like  myself,  were  content  to  pay 
for  their  admission  with  a  bow,  kept  purposely 
behind.  Godoy  stood  now  before  the  group, 
of  which  I  formed  one  of  the  least  visible 
figures,  and  bowing,  affably,  as  was  his  manner, 
said  in  a  loud  voice,  "  Gentlemen,  the  French 
advance  fast  upon  us :  we  must  be  upon  our 
guard,  for  there  is  abundance  of  bad  faith  on 
their  side."  It  was  now  evident  that  Napo- 
leon had  cast  off  the  mask  'under  which  he  was 
hitherto  acting ;  and  such  as  heard  this  speech 
had  no  doubt  that  the  arrival  of  Izquierdo, 
Godoy's  confidential  agent  at  Paris,  had  at  once 
undeceived  him,  filling  him  with  shame  and 
vexation  at  the  gross  artifice  to  which  he  had 
been  a  dupe. 

This  happened  about  the  beginning  of  March. 
The  Court  had  proceeded  to  their  spring  resi- 
dence of  Aranjuez,  and  the  Prince  of  the  Peace 
joined  the  royal  family  soon  after.  A  visible 
gloom  had,  by  this  time,  overcast  Madrid,  aris- 
ing chiefly  from  a  rumour,  that  it  was  intended 
by  the  King  and  Queen  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  Portuguese  family,  and  make  their  escape 
to  Mexico.  Few  among  the  better  classes 
were  disposed,  from  love  or  loyalty,  to  oppose 
such  a  determination.     But  Madrid  and  the 
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royal  Hitios  would  smk  into  insignificaDce, 
wsrfl.  «h<*)0«wrt:'W  fee  -reitiOTW^*o  ii'3\s^^. 
Ti»i:dM8DluiiOd  Sof '^he  most  wret<:Hiti'^pVyfiP 
mem  trfways  fills  its  deperidents  ^i^"iGh'ste^- 
BatScM';  and' the  pampered  guards  wiih'WD.iiA 
the  pride  of  Spanish  royalty  liadsurfoun'dea 
tbethroiJe,  c6uld  not  endure  to  be  l^velle'd  oy 
ttie'tibfeettte'-bf  the  sovereign  withtne 'rest  of 
tlw»my;'*  The  plan,  therefofe',  oPa^fl%1ilt'6ui^ 
o^iSpain.-wi^-'the  ocean  atthe  distahcfe  oYfiJ^?'- 
hmnA-ea  nlil^,  -vras  perfectly  absaVfl  and  itti- 
pTactMikble.     '       .        '  '  "''■'      ' 

JTJi*  d'Sfiartui'e    of  the    royal    family^ ta^ij 
with<''alt  possible  secrecy,'  been  fixed 'W'th^ 
Iddk  of  March.      Measures,   howeVer,"vrelfe"' 
tafefaB  by  Ferdinand's  friends;  on  ttfci  itsPip-  ' 
pe<»aiica  of  preparations  forth'ej'6nrri6y',''K)^-*'^ 
feat  flie  intentions  of  the  King,  theCjlidJn,  M^^' 
theiiiiMurite.    Numbers  of  the  peMrtW^  W^'^ 
se**.ltoAranjuez  from  villages  At'a!h<iM^S^^^'^_ 
dtstxnce;  and  the  Spanish  foe 
loons;  and  the  horse-guards  ie 
thepeopJev  Soonaftermidnig 
a  fuhwjs  attack  was  made.by  t 
hoteWbfthe  Prinoe  of  the  Vi 
oulfBf^biB  bed,  had  scarcely  1 
koite»MiMetwcrestruc"k,  inTr 
metil,*«bare  the  wiarmth  of 
shema* how. recently  he  hSd  ' 
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dpora  i/fere  carefoUy  guardedj  no^doobt^re^ 
ina^ined  of  his  being  still  in  the  house ;  and  ftftet 
the  slight  search  which  could  be  made  by  arti«^ 
iicial  light,  it  was  determii^ed  to  guard  all  llie 
outlets  till  the  approaching  day. 
^  The  alarm  ^oon  spread  to  the  royal  palace^ 
where  the  Prince's  ft^iends,  among  whom  policy 
had  ranged »  at  this  critical  moment,  th^  minitft* 
ters  who  owed  most  to  Godoy,  hailed,  in  the 
Kiqg's  terror,  and  the  Queen's  anxiety  to  save 
the  life  of  her  lover,  the   fairest  opening- fot 
placing  Ferdinand  on  the  throne^    J)ay*light 
had  enabled  the  ringleaders  to  begin  the  moit* 
actiy^.  search  ^ft^r  the  Prince  of  the  Peace ;  aAd  ; 
the  peftalpty  of  his  presence  on  the  spot  indi^ 
cate^  bis  destruction  as  inevitable,  if  not  in* 
st^^^  ,. It  does  honoiwr,  indeed,  to  the  aflfec^ 
tiQii^l^^  ^ijid.  hqmane  character  of  Charles,  wtet-^ 
eve^.w;^^  fTiay  think  of  his  other  qualities,  that 
he  pef  ^ed  jthe  crown  from  eagerness  to  rescue 
hi^  fait^^l^ss  friend.    The  King  s  abdication  wm 
puUi^hedi  to  X\i^  multitude,  with  whom  the 
guards  had  taki^fi  an  open  and  decided  parU> 
and  Ferdinand  appeared  on  horseba)ck  to*  fulfil 
the  engagement  he  had  made  to  his  parents  of 
protecting  the  favourite  from   the  assassms. 
That  unfortunate  man,  after  a  confinement  of 
more  than  twelve  hours,  in  a  reoeas  over  the 
ittics  of  his  house,  where  he  had  lurked,  with 

2  D 
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scarcely  any  clothing,  and  in  absplvite  wjwa^.af 
food  and  drink,  was,  if  I  may  gr^dit  T)?|?oyt, 
x^ompelled  by  thirst  to  beg  the  assistance  .o(^  a 
servant  who  betrayed  him  to  his  piirsuefs. 
What  saved  him  from  falling  on  th^  spot  a  .vic- 
tim to  the  fierceness  of  his  enemies— whj^tbipr 

the  desire  of  the  leaders  to  inflict  npon  hijp,  a 
public  and  ignominious  death,  or  some  betjtpt 
feelings  of  such  as,  at  this  fearful  momeut,  sur- 
rounded his  person — I  am  not  able  to  tell,  ,]j^or 
would  I  deprive  the  new  King  of  whatever 
claim  to  genuine  humanity  his  conduct  <^n,  this 
occasion  may  have  given  him.  I  caii  only  state 
the  fact  that,  under  his  escort,  Godoy  was  <j^r- 
ried  a  prisoner  to  the  Horse-guard  Barr^c^s, 
not,  however,  without  receiving  souxe  severe 
woxmds  on  the  way,  inflicted  by  such,  as  ^^^w^ 
not  miss  the  honour  of  fleshing  their  l$:niv^§/on 
the  man  whom  but  a  few  hours  before. t|^ey 
would  not  have  ventured  to  look  boldly  in.tjie 
face.  f 

The  news  of  the  revolution  at  Araiuue^^Jijiftd 
spread  through  the  capital  by  .the  eveni|ig[j^of 

the  19tb ;  and  it  was  but  too  evide,at  t]^'4t.  a 

'  ...  -  •  *  '    ' . 

storm  was  gathering  against  (the  nearest;  rela- 
tiona  of  Godoy. .  Night  had  scarcely  cqTO^/)n 

w^hen  a  furiojus  mob  invaded  the  JiQuse  ojf  I)pn 

'  .     *  .  . '         '  •  » .\ 

Diego,  the  favourite's  younger  brotljer.  ^  ^  The 
ample,  spacQ  which  the  magnificent  Calle  jde 
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AtciaU  leaves  at  its  opcDang  into  the  Prado,  of 
which  that  house  fotms  a  corner,  afforded  room 
not  only  for  the  operations  of  the  rioters,  but 
for  a  multitude  of  spectators,  of  whom  I  was. 
one  myself.  The  house  having  been  broken 
into,  and  found  deserted,  the  whole  of  the  rich 
furniture  it  contained  was  thrown  out  at  the 
windows.  Next  came  down  the  very  doors, 
arid  fixtures  of  all  kinds ;  which,  hiade  into  an 
enormous  pile  with  tables,  bedsteads,  chests  of 
drawers,  and  pianos,  were  soon  in  a  blaze,  that, 
but  for  the  stillness  of  the  evening  might  have 
spread  to  the  unoffending  neighbourhood. 
Having  enjoyed  this  splendid  and  costly  bon- 
fire, the  mob  ranged  themselves  in  a  kind  of 
procession,  bearing  lint-torches,  taken  isem  the 
tiumerous  chandlers-shops  which  are  found  at 
Madrid,  and  directed  their  steps  to  the  house 
of  the  Prince  Franciforte,  Godoy's  brother-in- 
law. 

The  magistrates,  however,  had  by  this  tim^ 
fixed  a  board  on  the  doors  both  of  that  and 
Godoy's  own  house,  giving  notice  that  the 
property  both  of  the  favourite  and  his  near 
relations  had  been  confiscated  by  the  new 
King-  This  was  sufficient  to  turn  away  the  mol^ 
from  the  remaining  objects  of  their  fury ;  and 
without  any  farther  mischief,  they  were  con- 
tented with  spending  the  whole  night  in  the 
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street*  bearing » aboujt  lighlied  torches,  atia^ 
drixikini?  at  the  expense  of  the  wine  ^retailers, 
^hose  shops,  like  your  pot-houses,  are^the 
cojiimon  resor^  of  the  vulgar.  The  riot  did  pot 
cease  with  the  momine.  Crowds  of  men  ana 
women  paraded  the  streets  the  whole  day. 
with  cries  of  "  Lone  live  Kins  Ferdinand  I— 7^ 
Death  to  Godoy!"  The  whole  garrison  of  jMfa- 
drid  were  allured  out  of  their  barracM  dv, 
bands  of  women  bearing  pitchers  of*  wme^m 
their  bauds ;  and  a  procession  was  seen  about 
the  streets  in  the  afternoon,  where  the  solcuef^, 
tidixed  with  the  people,  bore  in  their  fireiocts'^th^ 
palm-branches  which,  as  a  protection '  aj^ainsT 
lightning,  are  commonly  hung  atthe  win- 
dows:-Yet,  amidst  tnis  fearful  disorcle'rl  no' in- 
suit  was  offered  to  the  many  individuals*  of  the 
higher  classes  who  ventured  among  tlxe  m}|b. 
Nothing,  however,  appears  to  me  so  creditable  to 
the  populace  of  Madrid,  as  their  abstajniiig  from 
pillage  at  the  house  of  Diego  God6y-~evCTY 
article,  however  valuable,  was  faithfully  com- 
mitted  to  the  flames. 

Murat' with  his  army  was,  during  these  everi^, 
at  a  short  distance  from  Madrid.  The  plaii  o^ 
putting  the  royal  family  to  flight  had  b^en 
frustrated  by  the  popular  commotion  at  Aran- 
juez,  and  the  unexpected  accession  of  Ferai- 
nand.      But  the  new  King,  no  less  than  his 
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parents,  l^astening  by  professions  of  friendship 
to  cquVt  the  support  of  French  power,  Murai 
prQceedea  to  the  Spanish  capital,  thereto  pur- 
sue the  course  which,  might  be  most  conducive 
to-i^e  views  of  his  sovereign.  I  saw  the  eri-^ 
trance  of  the  division  which  vvas  to  nlake  the 
town  their  head-quarters.  The  r^^st  bcciipiecf 
the.  environs,  some  in  a  camp  within  h^lf  a 
mjfe,  4nd  some  in  the  neighbouring  villages/ 
ihae  !Prench  entered  as  friends,  and  they  can- 
not  j;ay  that  the  inhabitants  shewed,  upon  that 
occasion^  the  least  symptoms  of  hostility.  The 
prominent  feeling  which  might  be  observed  in 
the  capital  was  a  most  anxious  expectation  ;  bui 
1  know  several  instances  of  French  soldiers  Te- 
lieyed  by  the  common  people ;  and  ha^  MurAt 
acknowledged  Ferdinand  Vll.  he  with  his  troops 
would  have  been  hailed  and  treated  as  brothers. 
;^THe  French  troops  had  been*  but  a  few  day^ 
at  Itfadrid  when  Ferdipand  left  Aran juez  for 
nis  capital,  where  Murat  inhabited  the  magni- 
^cent  house  of  the  Prince  of  the  Peace,  within 
a  very  short  distance  of  the  royal  pqJace.  From 
th^ence  he  encouraged  the  young.  King  s  hopes 
^f  a  speedy  recognition  by  the  Emperor;  ex- 
cusins:'  himself,  at  the  same  time,  for  ^takiiig  no 
notioe  of  Ferdinand's  approach  and  prfesericQ, 
either  by  himself  or  his  troops. '  Without  any 
Other  display  but  that  of  the  most  eiithusijgtstit 


appltuse  from  the  iXMiltitiide,  Ferdinand^ '  on 
horseback,  and  attended  by  a  few  guards^  %p^ 
peaved  at  the  gate  of  Atocha.  I  had  placed 
myself  near  the  entrance,  and  had  a  full  riew 
of  him  aS|  surrounded  by  the  people  on  foot,  he 
moived  on  slowly  up  the  beautiful  walk  called 
£1  Prado.  Kever  did  monarch  meet  with  a 
more  loyal  aoKl  affectionate  welcome  from  his 
subjects;  yet»  never  did  subjects  behold  a  mc»e 
vacattt  and.  unmeaning  countenance  even  among 
the  long,  faces  of  the  Spanish  Bourbona.  To 
features  not  at  all  prepossessing,  either  shyness 
or  awkwardness  had  added  a  stiffness,  wloefai 
but  for  the  motion  of  the  body,  might  in-* 
duce  SL  suspicion  that  we  were  wasting  our 
gnoeiings  on  a  wax  figure. 
.  As  if  for  the  sake  of  contrast,  Murat»  whosft 
handsome  %ure  on  horseback  was  shewn  te 
the  greatest  advantage  by  a  dress  almost  tbe^ 
atrical,  appeared  every  Sunday  morninjgf  in  the 
Pfado,  surrounded  by  generals  and  aide-der 
camps  no  less  splendidly  accoutred,  there  to 
review  the  picked  troops  of  his  army*  Numbers 
of  people  were  drawn  at  first  by  the  striking 
magnificence  of  this  martial  ^ectaele;  but 
jealousy  and  distrust  were  fast  succeeding  to 
the  suspense  and  doubt  which  the  artful  evar 
sions  of  the  French  Prince  had  been  able  to 
keep  up  for  a  time*       . 
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Tbej'fitst:  imrst  of  iadignatioti  agatadt?  th« 
Fi?eiK9i  was  caused  by  their  interference  in  fni 
Hour  of  tiie  Prince  of  the  Peace.'  The  people 
Q^  Madrid  were  ao  eager  for  the  public  exe^u* 
twn^  of  Godby ;  that  wheh  it  was  knb wtt  that 
the  man  on  v^hose  hanging  catftase^Jthey  had 
daily  expected  to  feast  their  eyes,  wa»^ri[>ceed^ 
mg  out  of  the  kingdom  under  a  Pretich  e^ckWt^ 
ioAid  and  fierce  murmurs  from  all  4uaift^i'^'^(rf 
^faeitown  announced  the  bitter  resentttitettt'^ 
disappointed  rerenge.  It  was,  nevef^hele!^, 
«tiU  i^  the  power  of  Napoleon  to  have  prd- 
Btrved  the  whole  nation  at  his  devt^tidriv  By 
making  the.  long-expected  recoghition  of  Feii 
dinan^l.  Even  when,  (htk)ugh  the  'tinworthy 
artifices  which  are  already  known  tb  the  wxMd; 
PwAitiand  had  been  decoyed  to  Baycfhne,  and 
the  greatest  anjriety  prevailed  at  Madrid  as'to 
the'  result  of  the  jburhey,  I  witnessed  the  joy 
of  an  iDdtmens^  multitude  collected  dt  the  Puerta 
tlel  Sol  late' in  the  evening,  when,  prbbdWy 
with  a^dew  to  difeperse  them,  the  report  wai 
s^ead  that  the  courier  we  had  sedn  arrive 
l)/rotrght  ^e  intelligence  of  Napoleon's  acknow- 
ledgment of  the  young  King,  and  his  determi- 
nation to  adopt  him  by  marriage  into  hife  owii 
fttthily .  The  truth,  however,  could  not  be  coiii 
cealed  any  longer  ;  and  the  plan  of  Usurpation, 
which  was  disclosed   the  next  morning,  pro- 


49#  t£tticH»  vricoiir''ai»kl?r. 

^0tlHfmiAie:  "-  ••-  -•' "  •  -'•!  .''^-^"'^  i).)b*foio 
'-  ^ite  wildest  :sdi<aiae8fi»r'€he^«e§t^i(^I^ 

stt««)igfS««»Qi«eM&lb  Jb6  eke  pd«r^riikd^ffibi^  j^<if 

WrODling  in  ■  thd  Pr^o.  ^Shbrt  ^1ft$gl$,9«f««iil 
with  a.  )ithat^*cuttiDg;  <<reseent?,  Wet^'f«tiip46i(^l^ 
tK>;  be  KtiiB(r4bu<$d  tQ  the  sp«ct«ttdis,^  W6#  tiifeli 
|o  rtU)g0  tkemsdves  beb^d-tteiba^l^?^^M 
^«  mga^  thel|«rseB  Mrd^e  «6  be!  ^M^Ifedq^iM 
^cue  in^tn^nutfits,  and  ^tltt  inl^i^  akitJclpl 
^th  pooiftidg.  T«,  remoiMtvaj^i'ti^ai^t^lft^ 
ijtbcaird  and  vk^o^^  filtoi^;  t>)r  t«  ^cdtttD^^'flMeftr 
advooi^tds  agaiastbn  lanreBer'rbd'diatila^SS'i^ 

to  de&at '  f be  ablest  e0iispir«6y;'  w^^hof^iM^ 
;4i8dl«M  but  clangferotfs.  Tb^^Miblte  m^Um 
^rt w '  ifapidly ,  and  •  Muifat,' = ■wbd^jfil  ■' 
^irifeefd  of  its  progress,  be^n  t^^itt^sw^S^i 
ti^nk of  ^ticipatingtesiitaiiic^. "'-  ^-  '-■"^''  ""^ 
'  • »  Otty  Sunday  «ftef nbo'rf, "  ileiw'afr&a  tlfe'  Itkeff % 
'A^lj  a«  I  ^iras  walfcih^^i*  a'  fWettdm  ^ 
•eJrtensiVe  gardens'  of  tire  ^'old  f<y^f '^d**! 


crowded  walk,)  the  sound  of  druq)|^|JDfmtltt9 

f^^jjot  .witboyt  trapii^tipi^  to  tbeiiwier'igalto 
c^.;t^J?ii^t?quai:Q,  tiwri^gh  which  ^l^yirf^ur.iwHjR 
pjMijof.tbe  palapev  T4iq.f9iirfvsed  .v;^^^ 
l^w|^t^i?[fBf>ri^;dis^in^  crie?  of  theJwo»«»^(togt« 

t^ajvith  tb§{YM5fv^ztw<^  Fr#flcl^re^p>apjtsiittwi5il 
i^iq»^h^aq)o»reiftndin  .tb^:^gt  Q^oii^iKg^jMr 
9(^|fili(«ifesv  WQuld^ave  p)ace4  us  ia  th^e  aiyft^w^ 
4i]jeinipa  wMl^W  to  ventre  orfl,  iOr,fe>  stayi  w» 
^^M^W(f9Qt:)iQW  loDg».  ia  the  solitary ^Gardemi^ 
j^  iM?{tA/a  Er^jach  office,  whom  I  i^rosdoih 
A|sur^:,ni^,.  that  wie  might  pass  in  fytoistt  ;ofr  thf 
itlPWi^^^Wltflp[oles4»tio».  THq  Friili^ JwWdi 
jKDScJigLflg  l#ftntllieOng*d  iwth  pwple^i  wa^»i»ilr 
iWle^lJiiri  f eopty*'  ^ycept  ^ere  sfit»^  h(}r90- 
l^9lnqj^tPf  the  Freaqli'w^e^M^uddii^  away^j^ 
^^^.g^^diF^tJiWiv' A^  >ve.  proceeded  jfewatd^ 
irt^ofi^nl^f  j9f  4he  tQwii>  we.wene  tQld^ihatolhfc 

il?#ffl^f  9f(J?i"[fn«fr  tcavalry,  had  ,heftji.  s<mlmg 
.|^  ;^Qefev^^d, Jn  it^  wattto^neafs,  qfj^^^ 
,fl^j[p?iq^r,  ,spn?ft  ^4^i^ra  had  wade  a. ..  cit. jjftf 
and  then -at  such.as^^id.Qot.fly.fjist.eiDq^g^,^- 
^fpT^ , t|i^(iv  ,  ;'J'he;9,t,reftt-dx)ors , wjestCj,  ponti;^  to 
j^  j^u?il  pJ3aQti9«e,  .ail  sljut  as..i»  |hej  d^/jf 
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alann.  Among  these  we  saw  one  shewing  hU 
bat  cut  through  by  the  sabre  pf*a  Kreuchidra-^ 
goon*.  No  one  could  either  learn  or  guess  the 
ca^se  of  this  affray;  but  I  am  fully. coAyiao^ 
th^  it  was  intended  Just  to  strike  foar  into  the 
pfSQple,^  and  to  discourage  large  meetings  at  the 
pmbliQt walks.  It  was  a  prelude  to . tbe>  second  ^f 
May-TT^that  day  which  has  heaped  the  corses,  i^f 
every  Spaniard  on  the  head  which  could  plafi^ 
i^  horrorsj  and  the  heart  that  could  carry,  them 
thrQugh  tQ  the,  I^st  without  shrinking.  '  / 

^The  insurrection  of  the  second  of  May  did  lurt 
arise*  from  any  concerjtpd  plan  of  the  Spsiniaf  ds ; 
ijt;  vifa?,  on  the  cqntrary,  brought  Rl^vAJa^ 
M}\T^U  who,  wishing. to  intimidate  tjlie  oftf^itry* 
artfully  contrived  the  means  of  producing  J0l^ 
explosion  in  the  capital.  The  old  King  s  bi^e^^ 
j^ier  and  o^e  of  his  sons,  who  had  been  lefttat 
jyiadrid,  were,  on  that.day,  to  startfor  Bayonne^ 
Tl^e  sight  of  the  last  members  of  the  royal  far 
n^ly  leaving  the  country,  under  the  present 
cireumstances,  could  not  but  produce  a  strong 
sen^i^on  on  a  people  whose  feelings  had  for 
spme  months  been  racked  to  distraction-.  ,  The 
Gouncrl  of  Regency  strongly  recommendedthift 
Infantes  departure  iu  the  night;  but  Murat 
ijiiaist^d  an  their  setting  off  at  nine  in  the  monir 
ij^g..  Long  before  th^t  hour  an  extensive  squ^^, 
of  .which  the  new  Palace  forms  the  frt>nt>  was 
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(tfd\^d!eif  vrith  people  of  the  lower  dasse^s. 
Oiif^tMle  ^Prinees  appearing  in  their  ttavefling' 
dfbsses,  bofth  mi^n  atod  wonien  suirounded  the 
cktrikges,  and;  cutting  off  the  traces,  shewed  a 
dii^fermination  to  prevent  their  departure.  One 
of  Murat*s  aide-de-camps,  presenting  himself 
at  this  moment,  was  instantly  assaulted  by  the 
mob^  and  he  would  have  fallela  a  victim  to 
their  fury  but  .for  the  strong  French  guard, 
stationed  near* that  general's  house.  This  guard 
was  instantly  drawn  up,  and  ord^ired  to  fire  on 
tfee  people. 

'My  house  stood  not  far  from  the  Palace, 
in  a  straet  leading  to  one  of  the  central  points 
of  communication  with  the  best  part  of  th6 
t^n.  A  rush  of  people  crying  "  To  arms," 
cwiveyed  to  us  the  first  notice  of  the  tumult. 
1  iieard  that  the  French  troops  were  firing  on 
tfref^^ople;  but  the  outrage  appeared  to  me 
'both  so  impolitic  and  enormous,  that  I  could 
not  rest  until  I  went  but  to  ascertain  the  truth. 
I'^had  j«ist  arrived  at  an  ppening  named  Pla- 
^tis^la  de  Santo  Domingo,  the  meeting  point  of 
four  laifge  streets,  one .  of  which  leads  to  the 
Palace,  ^en,  hearing  the  sound  of  a  French 
drum  in  that  direction,  I  stopped  with  a  con* 
siderable  number  of  decent  and  quiet  people 
whom  curiosity  kept  rivetted  to  the  spot. 
Though  a  strong  piquet  of  in^ntry  \tas  fast 


advliifbiiig^iipDa  ^jb^  we  eoi}k}  not  iioagi||«^)l^|:^ 
w^m<Kfd  iarany^  kind  of  diwg^eir .  r  Uad^j  ti;^fi{ 
iA^^ken'  -nodoia  we  awaited :  tkek  ^  ^pprp^^lby 
Mt;^'i^6i&g^  tbesoldierei  halt  aad  pl^pave  ftln^) 
2lktii$;  w^  b^g&n  >  kistantly . to  diis^per^et «  A  'fM^i 
iMtg^  <  <>f  inaisketif y  ^  followed  m  a  >  few  ^  mon 
^nts^  dud  a 'tttanAfell  at  the  eiitmfice.:oC'1tWi 
safety  thiroiiigit  whicb 'I  wfeui,-  with  ^ii;  gr^fi^ 
f titbdg,  ratreating^  ^m  the  fire.   The  lear  of  ^q; 
ibdfedrmiiaate  massacre  ardise  80  oaAumilf  ftomi 
ftfi?  impr^toked  assault/tfaat:  eveiy  iwe  triedi 
to  look  for  safety  in  the  narrow  cross  •  >stn&e)Hst 
6ii ^both  sM^s  of  the  way.  I-  hastened  on  towavd^ 
^y-hdtise,  and  having  isbut  the-  firei»ii  <i0!Qi!iii^i 
cclild'thihk  of  no  better  exp^ieirt,  ift  thtl  c^nn 
fiifecfd  state  of  «iy  mind*  tiwttt  toimaka,  b«Wfj 
cartridges  for  a  fowjing-piece  which  I<^j|^t^i 
Hig' firing  bf' musketry  continiHxi,  *i0ii A  iiw^to 
fe^^ 'Ueafd  in  different  directions.; ;  nhft^  ^feb^ 
hifih^  h(  ti  few  minixtes;  lidra^repoi^fKi^iltii^ 
|^S§  df  -  drdrnance,  at  ashprt^distatfooirg^artlll 
^i^^i^^d  oar  d^larmv   Tbey)^wdtB?(ir4f  frafii/^<a{ 
pkfl^ot  aniUe»>y>  >v^hichv'ia^g]»afc  ocg^kN^T  aikA 
#ltfi%tf'defit^ite  4bjeet^  wasikfifitiibjp  Abe  Spati 
flSStr  ^Wernment)  ki  >thdt  pait^tiif  ,^tmrjtQWMi.i 
Makt>^^}jo'bad/4hisr'd^  ^iBl^ifTOoj[>l:»^nidei^ 
^R^iH  odl'fitidng  tite  pRbints  ro£"Wb«ifa  fchey.  uroiM 
fb%2Eift>^ey&sedsiM>  4iad)  notrf<sii|^ottdii  th^  jffgk^ 
M^kl^fltrfP(^A  stitrng<ttpldowiiafipiMiac|i^ 


tifiii^bp^^'  ^fteiet 'facing'  tfa6  :gatev^atn;diicllrlO^ 
IBtiel  Dabizi  a  native  of  my.  tawir»  and  OiyQWOr 
a(%Uftibt^nG<&,  'who  happened  to  be  th^.  Sf^^lOf; 
c^Bttkr  dn.  duty;  had  placed  t^*0;lafge  pief§9 
liiilded  With  grape  srhot.  Debef mtped  toy  pjaf t^ 
mihier  than  yield  to  tlie  invadem^  aod  suppoict^ 
ifl  tii^  d^tetmioatioii  by  a  few  artillerJi^rD^e^ A.9li 
sbifhi^.  infantry  tinder  the^comtnasidtof 'Be}fkf:^i? 
titibthet-  patriot  officer^  he  ^ia^^  (^^^ff^^^ff^h^ 
havdck '  atnoKig  tfaef  Frenoh^  tiU»  0V6i$#l^^ffi^ 
liy>i|fufiibeis^  both  these  gallant  ^defendf^rs.^ 
^j^reoafttry  fell,  the  latter  dead,  the  ^orqi^ 
d^perately  wounded^  The  silence  oi^tl^.g^^^ 
inad^'  iM^  suspect  that  the  artiUeiy  b^^  ^Pffi 
intiyothi^  liaods  of  the  assa^lant^)  ai]|i4.)thei^f;^ 
p^'  df 'Some  i  stragglers  eonfifmed  ,tl^t  ^nfi 
'j4^\Aei  :"'  '^f  -^   '.    ^  •■•.'..■-n> 

/^A'v^A^tkessed  man  had,  in  the?  meftii  .^ii^i 
g^tie  tidWa  the  street  calling  loudly  on  :tlMe  ^piaJi^ 
ii)to1iitiantl94o  ^repadr  to  an  old  dep^^pf  s^ll^^ 
Btit  hetmade  fio^  idcipression  on  t)]ii|.t  paTt  qf  tt|a 
tis»v(rn«  The 'attempt  to  arm  the  multitud^r^f; 
tiff r  rnvmnerit'  vims;  in  ftrutb, '  1-HtIe  shipri  oifi  >  i9%di 
nes)sr:  In  a^bort^ttme  after  the  b^gHiningi£t( 
tteer  tumxdt,  twori  <it  three  i:;olumns  af  iofisii)!^ 
entered  by  diffeteat  ^tes,  making^ttM^s^^Kfll 
jftmsters  c^  the  town.  The  r<ftute.!(^  t^  vo^m^ 
dbvpp  lay  thrdiigh  the  Co/i^  Jifojfi^ri.T^wJjesfr;  Jl»ft 
houfaei:s,r«on(^tin^offoyi^orfiTies^orie^»^6^ 
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the  ii&abitants  the  means  of  wreaking  their 
tetigeance  on  the  French  without  much  danger 
from  their  arms.  Such  as  had  guns  fired  from 
the  windows;  while  tilesi  bricks,  and  heavy 
articles  of  furniture,  were  thrown  by  others 
upon  the  heads  of  the  soldiers.  But,  now,  t^e 
Flinch  had  occupied  every  central  position; 
their  artillery  had  struck  panic  into  the  enraged 
multitude ;  some  of  the  houses,  from-  which 
they  had  been  fired  at,  had  been  entered  by 
the  soldiers;  and  the  cavalry  were  making 
prisoners  among  such  as  had  not  early  taken 
to  flight.  .As  the  people  h&d  put  to  death 
every  French  soldier,  who  was  found  tinarmed 
about  the  streets,  the  retaliation  woulil  have 
been  fearful,  had  not  some  of  the  chief  Spanish 
magistrates  obtained  a  decree  of  amiiesty, 
which  they  read  in  the  most  disturbed  patts  of 
the  town. 

But  M urat  thought  he  had  not  iaccomplisiied 
his  object,  unless  an  example  was  made  oii  a 
certain  number  of  the  lower  classes  of  citizefts. 
As  the  amnesty  excluded  any  that  should  be 
found  bearing  arms,'  the  French  patroles  of 
cavalry,  which  were  scouring  the  streets, 
searched  every  man  they  met,  and  making  the 
clasp  khives  which  our  artisans  and  labourers  a-re 
accustomed  to  ciarry  in  their  pockets,  k  pretext 
for  tlieir  cruel  an<i  wicked  purpose,  they  led 
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about  one  hUudred  men  ta  b^  tried  by  a  Court 
Martial;  in  other  wards,  to  be. butchered  in 
Cold  blopd.  This  horrid  deed,  the  blackest, 
perhaps,  which  has  stained  th?  Frenph  name 
during  their  whole  career  of  conquest, ,  >va» 
perfonlied  at  the  fall  of  day  •  A  mock  tribunal  of 
French  officers,  having  ascertained  that.no  p^r- 
pon  of  note  was  among  the  destined, .  victims, 
ordered  them  to  be  led  out  of  the  Retir9,  the 
place  of  their  short,  confinement,  ii>to  the 
Prado,  where  they  were  despatched  by  the 
soldiers. 
.     Ignorant  of  the  real  state  of  the  tovvo,  and 

-bearing  that  the  tumult  had  ceased,  I  ventured 

» .  ■ . .       ,  ^^ 

ou^  in  the  afternoon  towards  the  Puerta  del 
.Sol,  Mjbere  I  expected  to  learn  some  particulars 
of  the  day.  The  ^ross  streets  which  led  to  that 
place  were  unu$ually  empty ;  bjit  as  I  c^mcf  to 
the  entrance  of  one  of  the  avenues  w^ich  open 
in^to  that  gre^t  rendezvous  of  Madrid,,  th^ibus- 
tie  increased^  and  I  could  see  an.  advanced 
guard  q{  French  soldiers  formed  two-deep 
across  the  street,  and  leaving  about  onerthird 
of  its  breadth  op^ n  tp  such  as  wished  to  ^  pa^s 
\ip  and  down.  At  some  distaiice  behind  thejn# 
ii^  the  irregular  square  which  bears  the  naipe 
of  the  Sun  9  G  ate  f  I  distinguish^^d  two  pie^^of 
,  cannon,  and.  a  very  strong  .divi^on,  of  .troops. 
.  I^iess  than  this  hostile  dispjay  would  hay^  been 
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ftufBcient  to*  etedt  my'euti6iAtf;%ntin'^pb^^ 

saased  witb  the  idea  that  it  was  not  th€f  iiitif4^ 

rest  of  (tine  Erench  to  ^^it  us  likc^  efi^mK^i>^>'l^ 

hedj  Mfeti  bka  many  others  ivrho  ijirefe.  ^i^lMf" 

8«Me«f>otitlioaght«hat  die  peaeefol  itlMfoiOMCi^ 

w«iild('fa»i>aihanrad  to  pitocecd  tiiimoted«edt|il^ofi#^ 

thejitiBto  ai^irtmn^  UttderKbte  itii^rebii^i 

I  weiitQiL*Mtithoutihea«a«ioii',  till  1  wai^'wItKfff^ 

fi^  yboda  of  the  adYancod  ^aaitt;^>  ffel^'^'^ 

sudden  cry.>dSam^apmes,  faised  iti^theo^^al^'- 

was  refMeeied.  hyx  the  soldiers  befi^r^  ^ftiet,  ^hi^  ^ 

officer  giyjqg-  the  command  to  -mak^  t^iif.  < 

Tte  people  fled  up  the  street  i«  ^  ^^  «dRii&st^ ' 

coftStenmtioii ;  but  my  fear  imviiigvldliffMfditi&il^t^i 

iniitantiy,  to  osJcnlate  both  distanccfl^Wld  ditA-<(^ 

gedr,  I   made  a  desperate  pu^  ^tow«l^d8^41ftP^ 

opemag  left  by  the  soldierts,  whei^e-tt  fiMrMWi^ 

lane,  ^tindrng  r^ubd  the'  C%ii»elyiof  ^Akk  fihi#,^^ 

put  me  in  A  few^emnds  oat  of  ih»  «fti%6¥f  tl^"^^ 

Frehch  musketB.    -  No  firings  lifiM0v^%eiilf  ^^ 

heavdi  I  coneliKUsd  th(»t4he  i^^it>Wfmk^^kmX^^ 

was  to  dear  therstreisti  atthel^noaoh  of^ld^.^q 

The  increasing  horror  of  ftbeai9lAbll»dt%*'^^ 

they  coltec^tcd  tike  meknoboU^j^ffiiiillMitti^i  t&e 

morning/ woald  •  bave  flcaempliiiUedt  tlfM  «&%-( 

witboulrany  ferther  effadt  oa^tUt^^fmtfif  tM  "^ 

oppressors.    Thebcidicis^of  sonie  dtftb^ir  ri6^^ 

tims  seea  in  serersd  places;  tkewoonded-tiiaft 

were  met  aboa t^  the  streets ;  ih^  visibto  Migaish   - 


>s^{9!Mll¥)|^  rfrport .  di^at  maiiy  wttie  'air adtiHg  itheit? 

r^fd  tbe  ftpp^ebtoskiDs^  of  the:peo{d6^  ttet  tli»^ 
6tim^  'Hvilflre .  abMliijteiy  ik&eiteidk^ltei^' l)^^ 
tl|§#|^)r0acti  of  ni^t' .  £t wyl  ^atRi^tHiobr  ^iray 
lq^^4#(C^d  a^mourafill  sil«sceipMitei)exljiriier^  ^ 
e^H j  I  /diisected. .  my  steps.    FuU ;  of'  tiie  ^moct  i 
glpoQij^f  ddeasy  I  was  -appcmcfaiUg  i  my  lodf  ingii  i 
by^^  p|pce.QaUed.Postigo  devSan>IlfaitiD,  whefi ' 
I  §iv  jfow  $^pMiislvsQMiersLbeanng^  a  i»BM|::apoii^ 
a  Mllii^>  4lle  ends  of.  which  they  supported^  cm 
tk|9UnjAipi4derski  Asithey  parsed  nfear  jne,\  tke! 
laj^Ol^^ingiin^lmfid  forwards  fro^  ^ 

oi  ilbft  4(met^  ;l  irecognized  t^e  features  jofnoiy  i 
tci^»s8tMi|AjGtod  Ssoqqaiotanc^,  Daoiz,  livid  )witti  : 
aftpe9Mil^i|lg^l(^^.  ..He  bad  lain  wounde4: since 
teiiiiiS  jrfthe  tmoTPMii:,  »  theipiace  wiiepe  h^i 
f^i  l¥§^IKf  Silt  iquite  iaseiuabk  when  l^mdtq 
hi|fltfi9<ir^ vfHgfel  isalion  of  hia  body,  And:^^the^ 
g%Mlfet^^^^«>^^&  *he  linequality  of  thegioditd;^  <t 
pi»ll^3Ii>  iJftfiW^pd- bifif  pabv  wiii  indlner  ^  bs^/ 
e%5e,dt^e!toJM(|!insctad«yi-T?.'..'i        ..  n.M^i  orfT 

oAi  q»gh|lL|ge^edIoiind0bvsudli^  im^bdioq^i^lt 
bi#M  my )  ibebkK  powein  of  descaription^t  ilft^fi 
$c@H«  f^  jetnui|el|)fiaAd  trelsLohesy  exceediilgodtt /^ 
Hm^s  gifrp|p|i^bjyitty<<hted4€aA  onr^^^^ 
to  o^ftQge  jaJ;^  ^gei^mth'scaiicfelijfraii^'cfaeafeiromi  ^^ 
thfi^l^l$A4^idr^vo£()lidgnfint«  '3Ih€^ideid»itQia3i^v/ 

2e 
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of  the  streets  sincef  the  first  approach  of  nighty 
only  broken  by  the  trampling^  of  horses  whieh 
now  and  then  were  heard  passing  along  in  large 
parties/ had  something  exceedingly  dismal  inra 
populous  town,  where  we  were  accuBtomed*^to 
an  incessant  and  enlitening  bustle.  The  Ma- 
drid, cries,  the  loudest  and  most  varied  in  Spain, 
were  missed  early  next  morning ;  and  it  was 
ten  o*clock  before  a  single  street-door  had  be^ 
open.  Nothing  but  absolute  necessity  couM 
induce  the  people  to  venture  out. 

On  the  third  day  after  the  massacre,  a  note 
from  an  intimate  friend  obliged  me  to  cross  tke 
greatest  part  of  the  town ;  but  though  my  wi^ 
lay  through  the  principal  streets  of  Madrid,  the 
number  of  Spaniards  I  met  did  not  literally 
amount  to  six.  In  every  street  and  square  of 
any  note  I  found  a  strong  guard  of  French  in- 
fantry, lying  beside  their  arms  on  the  pave- 
ment, except  the  sentinel  who  paced  up  and 
down  at  a  short  distance.  A  feeling  of  m<»ti- 
fied  pride  mixed  itself  with  the  sense  of  moe- 
'  curity  which  I  experienced  on  my  approaching 
these  parties  of  foreign  soldiers,  whote  presence 
had  made  a  desert  of  our  capital.  Gliding  fey 
the  opposite  side  of  the  street,  I  passed  tkem 
without  lifting  my  eyes  from  the  grounds  Once 
I  looked  straight  in  the  face  of  an  inferior  offi- 
cer— a  Serjeant  1  believe,  wearing  the  cross  of 
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tiie  Legim  dJwnmur^-xYiho,  taking  it.  as  an  ia^ 
8«dt»  loaded  me  with  curses^  accompamed  with 
threats  and  the  most  abusive  language.  The 
Puerta  del  Sol,  that  favourite  lounge  of  the 
Madrid  people,  was  now  the  bivouac  of  a  French 
division  of  infantry  and  cavalry,  with,  two 
twelve-pounders  facing  every  leading;  ^tre«t# 
.^Not  a  shop  was  open,  and  not  a  voice  heard 
but  such  as  grated  the  ear  with  a  foreign 
acceiit 

On  my  return  home,  a  feeling  of  deep  melan- 
choly had  seized  upon  me,  to  which  the  troubles 
of  my  past  life  were  lighter  than  a  feather  in 
the  scale  of  happiness  and  misery.  I  confined 
myself  to  the  house  for  several  days,  a  prey  to 
the.  most  harassing  anxiety.  What  course  to 
take  in  the  present  crisis,  was  a  question  for 
which  I  was  (Upt  prepared,  find  in  w)xich  no 
£BU)t,  no  conjecture  could  lead. pie.  My  friend, 
the  friend  for  whose  sake  alone  I  had  changed 
my  residence,  had  a  mortal  aversion  to  Seville 
-*Htiiat  town  where  he  could  not  avoid  acting  in 
a  delested  oap^city^^  Some  wild  visions  of 
freedom  from  his  religious  fetters  had  been 
playing  across  his. troubled  mind,  while  the 
French  approached.  Madrid;  and  though  he 
now  looked  on  their  conduct  with  the  most 


*  That  of  a  Catholic  Clergyman, 
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decided  abhorrence,  still  he  could  hardly  per-> 
Ruade  himself  to  escape  from  the  French  bay- 
onets, which  he  seemed  to  dread  less  than 
Spanish  bigotry. 

But  my  mind  has  dwelt  too  long  on  a  pain- 
ful subject,  and  I  hope  you  will  excuse  me  if  I 
put  off  the  conclusion  till  another  Letter. 
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LETTER   XIII. 


Seville,  July  30,  1808. 

Whether  Murat  began  to  suspect  that  his 
cruel  method  of  intimidating  the  capital  would 
rouse  the  provinces  into  open  resistance,  or 
whether  (with  the  unsteadiness  of  purpose 
which  often  attends  a  narrow  mind  acting  more 
from  impulse  than  judgment)  he  wished  to  ef- 
face the  impressions  his  insolent  cruelty  had 
left  upon  the  Spaniards,  he  soon  turned  his  at* 
tention  to  the  restoration  of  confidence.  The 
folly,  however,  of  such  an  endeavour,  while 
(independent  of  the  alarm  and  indignation 
which  spread  like  wild  fire  over  the  country) 
every  gate  of  Madrid  was  kept  by  a  strong 
guard  of  French  infantry,  must  have  been  evi- 
dent to  any  one  but  the  thoughtless  man  who 
tiirected  it.  The  people,  it  is  true,  ventured 
again  freely  out  of  the  houses  ;  but  the  public 
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walks  were  deserted,  and  the  theatres  left  al- 
most entirely  to  the  invaders. 

Yet  it  was  visible  that  the  French  had  a 
party,  which,  though  feeble  in  numbers,  con- 
tained some  of  the  ablest  and  not  a  few  of  the 
most  respectable  men  at  Madrid.  Nay,  I  firmly 
believe,  that  had  not  the  Spaniards  of  the  mid- 
dle and  higher  classes  been  from  time  imme- 
morial brought  up  in  the  strictest  habits  of  re- 
serve on  public  measures,  and  without  a  suf- 
ficient boldness  to  form  and  express  their 
opinions,  the  new  French  Dynasty  would 
have  obtained  a  considerable  majority  among 
our  gentry.  In  the  first  place,  two-thirds  of 
the  above  description  hold  situations  under 
Government,  which  they  would  have  hoped  to 
preserve  by  adherence  to  the  new  rulers. 
Next,  we  should  consider  the  impression  which 
the  last  twenty  years  had  left  on  the  thinking 
part  of  the  community.  Under  the  most  pro- 
fligate and  despicable  Court  in  Europe,  a  sense 
of  political  degradation  had  been  produced 
among  such  of  the  Spaniards  as  were  not 
blinded  by  a  nationality  of  mere  instinct.  The 
true  source  of  the  enthusiasm  which  appeared 
on  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  was  joy  at  the 
removal  of  his  father;  for  hopes  of  a  better 
government,  under  a  young  Prince  of  the  com- 
mon stamp,   seated  on  an   arbitrary  throne. 
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must  have  been  wild  and  visionary  indeed.  As 
for  the  state  of  dependence  on  France,  which 
would  follow  the  acknowledgment  of  Joseph 
Bonaparte,  it  could  not  be  more  abject  or  help- 
less than  under  Ferdinand,  had  his  wishes  of  a 
family  alliance  been  granted  by  Napoleon.  It 
cannot  be  denied  that  indignation  at  the  treat- 
ment we  have  experienced  strongly  urged  the 
nation  to  revenge ;  but  passion  is  a  blind  guide, 
which  thinking  men  will  seldom  trust  on  poli- 
tical measures.  To  declare  war  against  an 
army  of  veterans  already  in  the  heart  of  Spain, 
might  be,  indeed,  an  act  of  sublime  patriotisrti ; 
but  was  it  not,  too,  more  likely  to  bring  ruin 
and  pernianent  slavery  on  the  country^  than 
the  admission  of  a  new  King,  who,  though  a 
foreigner,  had  not  been  educated  a  despot,  and 
who,  for  want  of  any  constitutional  claims, 
would  be  anxious  to  deduce  his  rights  from  the 
acknowledgment  of  the  nation^ 

Answers  innumerable  might  be  given  to 
these  arguments — and  that  I  was  far  from  al- 
lowing them  great  weight  on  my  mind  I  can 
dearly  prove,  by  my  presence  at  this  moment 
in  the  capital  of  Andalusia.  But  I  cannot  endure 
that  blind,  headlong,  unhesitating  patriotism 
which  I  find  uniformly  displayed  in  this  town 
and  province — a  loud  popular  cry  which  every 
individual    is  afraid    not    to    swell   with,  his 


press  the  fei^Dg  of  a  greti  .mftj^^^^yi  does  noti  ^ 
deserve  the  fiame:of  pabUc^ (fdm(m^:miy  moct  i.. 
thitt  (he  unaaimoaB  acolatoations  at  an  Auto.  Ai 
F6.^  Dissect .  is  the  >greaib  oharactenat}6ii<o{  i 
liberty,  liam^iodeed^as williiig as any-mas^fto..., 
gm<  my  feeble. aid  to  the  Spanish  oaufie  agiQii^)|> 
Fnmce ;  but  I  <feel  indigaant  at  the  compulsiaii/  * 
wliiehi  depriveii  my  views  of  all  tiidiTidiialit|sr>  M 
— whiclH  from. the  national  habits  of  impiioUii 
submissioii  ta  whatever  happens  to  be  esta-  . 
blished,  .forces  every  man  into  the  erowdi^  so  o 
thatiiothing  can  save  him  but  runniog  foi  bii^  • 
liffl  with  the  foremost.  ^     :;u«.i 

^  Ixepeat,  that  I  need  not  an  apology  ;fi)f  my 
political  coBduct  on  this  momeotous  occasion j 
FairiiBgs  which  will,  indeed,  bear  eacki;)Mtiai^(m»  i 
bnJt on  which  I  ground  no.merit,  haAreibrong^t  .• 
me  to  the  more  honourable  side  of  the  (spimtk(MHf 
Yet  I.  must  plead  for  candour  aod  ii¥«Efcai^yiiiti 
favour  of  such  as,  from  the  influende^iof  the  ^ 
viewe  I  have  touched  upon,  a>nd,  m  :some»cwes,^if 
with  a  more  upright  intention  thaii^  iBm^-m^' 
oulnragBdus  patriot,  have  opposed  the  bisgimitiig  d 
ofihostilitira.  The  name  of  ti9itQr,:witb«wib)eli  - 
they,  have  been  indiscriminately  brapdedi  mmt  \ 
cujk  them,  off  irrevocably  firgm  our  party.;  aad  > 
ev«n  ,die  fear  of  being  too  late  to  avoid  .suspi-'. 
cion/among  us,  may  oblige  those* whom. chaa^e 
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or  ^Ai  vrftlchfulness  of  ih^  Madrid  G^vemmeiit 
hai  hithetto  preveated  from  joining  us,  tO'  make 
at  kst ^common  interest  with-  the  FueiicU. 

To  escape  from  Madrid,  after  tbe  news  ^^ 
tb^  insurrection  of  Andalusia  had  reached  thai  * 
capital,  was,  in  fact,  an  undertaking  of  consi^  f 
detable   difficulty,   and,   as  I  have  founicl  by 
experience,   attended  with  no  small  danger.  I 
Dupont's  army  had  occupied  the  usual  rdad"^ 
thriAigh  La  Mancha,  and  no  carriages '  w6re 
allowed  by  the  French  to  set  off  for  the  refract- ■*" 
tory  provinces.    My  mind,  however,  had  been 
fi^eed  to  join  my  countrymen,  as  soon  as  they  ' 
took  up  arms  against  the  French ;  and  though ' 
mjririend  shuddered  at  the  idea  of  casting  hik 
lot-wi&  the  defenders  of  the  Pope  and  the 
Inquisition,  he  soon  forgot  all  personal  interest 
in  ^  a  question  between  a  foreign  army  and  his 
own  natural  friends. 

-Th^re  were  no  means  of  reaching  Andalusia  ^ 
but  trough  the  province  of  Estremadura,  and  - 
no  other  conveyance,  at  that  time,  than'  two 
Anigonese  waggons,  which  having  stopped  ab^^^ 
a  small  inn,  or  venta,  three  miles  from  Madrid^  -^ 
were  not  under  the  immediate  control  of  the' 
French  police.     The  attention  of  the  new  Go- 
vernment was,  besides,  too  much  divided,  by 
the  increasing  difficulties  of  their  situation,  to  • 
extend  itself  beyond  the  gates  of  the  town. 
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We  had  only  to  make  our  way  through  the 
French  guard,  and  walk  to  the  venta  on  the 
day  appointed  by  the- waggoners.  But  if  a 
single  person  met  with  no  impediment  at  the 
gates,  luggage  of  any  description  was  sure  to 
be  intercepted ;  and  we  had  to  take  our  choice 
between  staying,  or  travelling  a  fortnight  with- 
out more  than  a  shirt  in  our  pocket. 

Thus  lightly  accoutred,  however,  we  left 
Madrid  at  three  in  the  afternoon  of  the  1 5th  of 
June,  and  walked  under  a  burning  sun  to  meet 
our  waggons.  Summer  is,  of  all  seasons,  in 
Spain,  the  most  inconvenient  for  travellers;  and 
nothing  but  necessity  will  induce  the  natives 
to  cross  the  burning  plains,  in  which  the  coun- 
try abounds.  This,  however,  is  mostly  done 
so  as  to  avoid  the  fierceness  of  the  sun,  ,the 
coaches  starting  between  three  and  four  in  the 
morning,  stopping  from  nine  till  four  in  the 
/afternoon,  and  completing  the  day's  journey 
between  nine  and  ten  in  the  evening.  We, 
alas !  could  not  expect  that  indulgence.  Each 
of  us  confined  with  our  respective  waggoner, 
within  the  small  space  which  the  load  had  left 
near  the  awning,  had  to  endure'the  intolerable 
eloseness  of  the  waggon,  under  the  dead  still- 
ness of  a  burning  atmosphere,  so  impregnated 
with  floating  dust,  as  often  to  produce  a  feeling 
.of  suftbcation.     Our  stages  required  not.  only 
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early  rising,  but  travelling  till  noon.  After  a 
disgusting  dinner  at  the  most  miserable  inns  of 
the  unfrequented  road  we  were  following,  our 
task  began  again,  till  night,  when  we  could 
rarely  expect  the  enjoyment  even  of  such  a  bed 
as  the  Spanish  ventas  afford.  Our  stock  of  linen 
allowed  us  but  one  change,  and  we  could  not 
stop  to  have  it  washed.  The  conse(5[uences 
might  be  easily  foreseen.  The  heat,  and  the 
company  of  our  waggoners,  who  often  passed 
the  night  by  our  side,  soon  completed  our- 
wretchedness,  by  giving  us  a  sample  of  one, 
perhaps  the  worst,  of  the  Egyptian  plagues, 
which,  as  we  had  not  yet  got  through  one-half 
of  our  journey,  held  out  a  sad  prospect  of  in- 
crease till  our  arrival  at  Seville. 

There  was  something  so  cheering  in  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  sacrifice  both  of  ease  and 
private  views  we  were  making,  in  the  idea  of 
relieving  our  friends  from  the  anxiety  in  which* 
-the  fear  of  our  joining  the  French  party  must 
hav.e  kept  them — in  the  hopes  of  being  re- 
ceived with  open  arms  by  those  with  whom  we 
had  made  common  interest  at  a  time  when 
every  chance  seemed  to  be  against  them — 
that  our  state  of  utter  discomfort  could  not  at 
first  make  any  impression  on  our  spirits.  The 
slip  of  New  Castille,  which  lies  between 
Madrid  and  the  frontiers  of  Estremadura,  pre- 
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sented  nothing  that  could  in  the  least  disturb 
these  agreeable  impressione^ ;  and  the  rsdepticb 
we  met  with  from  the  inhabitants  was  inefv^np 
respect  as  fViendly  as  we  had  expectedi  \*Ad 
instance  ef  simple  unaffected  kindness  shevid 
to  us=  by  a  poor  woman  near  M6stoles  ^ouUI 
baffdly  deserre  being  mcostioned,  but  foi^'^lhe 
painfnl'  oontrast  hf  whrcfa  ^ke  rest  of  oBr  jomr^ 
ney  has-endeaared  it  tomy  menboty.^^OppRssed 
by  the  heat  and  closenaBs  of  oar  situatmn^^  and 
preferring  a  direct  exposure  to  the  rayiiof  the 
sun  in  the  open  air^  weliad  left  oar  beaiiry  ^ra^ 
hides  at  some  distance,  when  the  d^mre  td 
enjoy  a  more  refreshing  draught  than  cxkM  M 
obtained  from  the  heated  jat«  wfaieh  hunii^^by 
the  side  of  our  waggons,  induced  ue'^to^^a'p^ 
proach'  a  cottage  which  stood  at  a  '^itoftti  ditfi- 
tance  from  the  road.  A  poor  woinaiv%at  alone 
^oear  thfe  door,  and  though  there  ifwacnaotlitng 
id  oiir  dress  that  could  give  us  evea  tiie  ap^ 
pearance  of  gentlemen,  she  answered) 'Outmi^ 
^uest  fer  a  glass ^f  water,  by.  eagerly fp!»esdlng 
us  to  sit  and  rest  oarsfelvei!;.:^^^  )jfefter;^'' she 
said,'  ^'  in  the  state  1  seb  you  in;  is  Swfe,>6eii^ 
tlemen,  to  do  you  harm.  I  fortotiatelyhavfe 
some  milk  in  the  cottage,  and  tmist  beg  you  tb 
accept  it.— You,  dear  Sirs,"  she  added,  "  are,  I 
know,  making  your  escape  from  the  French  at 
Madrid.  God  bless  you,  and  prosper  your  jour- 
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ney  I"  Her  sympathy  was  so  truly  affecting,  tliat 
it axr^ihlly  brought  tears  into  our  eyes.  To  \der 
dineihe  offer  of  the  milk,  as  well  as  to  speak 
of  payment^  wouM  hare  been  an  affiront  tp^  the 
kihd-beartet!^  female ;  and  giving  her  back;Uiaf 
bbissiag  she  had  so  cocdially  bestowed  upOA' w» 
tuas  adl  we  could  do  to  shew  our  gratitude.: 
i  -Cheered  up  by  this  humble  yet  bedrty\^e:lt 
come  among  our  comrtrymen,  <  we  pixKteeded 
Cor  two  or  three  days ;  our  feelings  of  security 
inoreasing  all  the  while  with  the  distances  from 
ifadrid.  It  was,  however,  just  in  that  proporr 
tkm  that  we  were  approaching  danger.  We 
liad^  .about  nine  in  the  morning,  reached  the 
Cahada  de  Oropesa,  on  the  borders  of  Estrer 
fBadara»  when  we  observed,  with  paiilCul  dur- 
prise>  a  ^rowd  of  country  people,  who,  collect- 
JBg  faastily  round  us,  began  to  inquire  who  we 
imete,  -  accompanying  their  questions  with  the 
j&^?ee  and  rude  tone  whidi  forebodes  mischief 
among  the  testy  inhabitants  of  onr  souitheim 
province).  The  Alcalde  soon  presented  him^ 
"^elfy  and,  having  heard  the  account  we  gave 
Yourselves  and  our  journey,  wisely  declared 
to  the  pec^e  that,  our  language  being  genuine 
-Sptaaiish,  we  might  be  allowed  to  proceed. 
He  added,  however,  a  word  of  advice,,  de- 
isiring  us  to  be  prepared  to  meet,  with  people 
<nore4n({ui8Ative  and  suspioious  than  those  of 
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Oropesa^  who  would  make  os  pay  deaf  for  any 
flaw  tUey  might  discover  in  Our  narrative.  Ab 
if  to  try  our  veracity  by  'means  of  intimidation, 
he  acquainted  us  with  the  insurrections  whic^h 
had  taken  place  in  every  town  and' village>'  and 
the  victims-ii<85gK**had  scarcely  fafled  in  any 
instance  to  fall  under  the  knives  of  the  pea^ 
jiautrjr.''  ^-     "  >     .  ■ 

The  truth  and  slcburacy  of  diis  warftingl)e^ 
cdme  mor6  and  more  evident  as  We  advanceA 
through  Estremadura.  The  notice  we  attract^ 
at  the  approach  of  every  village^  the  threats  Wf 
the  labourers  whom  we  met  near  the  road,  an4 
the  accounts  we  heard  at  every  inn,  foUy  cson*- 
vinced  us  that  we  could  not  reach  our  jotimey\s 
end  without  considerable  danger.  The  i)0foi^ 
tiinate  propensity  to  shed  bloody  which  spoils 
niany  a  noble  quality  in  the  southern  Spaniards, 
had  been  indulged  in  most  towns  of  any  note^ 
under  the  cloak  of  patriotism.  Frenchmen,  of 
coutse,  though  long  establii^ed  in  Spain,  were 
pointed  objects  of  the  popular  fury;  but  most 
of  the  murders  which  we  Heard  of  were  com^ 
miited  on  Spaniards  who,  probably,  owed  their 
fate  to  private  pique  and  revenge,  and  n^  to 
<px$litical  opinions.  We  found  the  Alcaldes  and 
Corregidores,  to  whom  we  applied  for  protec- 
tion,^ perfectly  intimidated,  and  fearing  tlie 
consequences  of  any  attempt    to   check  the 
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blkid  ffiry  of  the  people  under  them.  But  no 
description  of  mine  can  give  so  clear  a  view  of 
the  state  of  the  country^  as  the  simple  narra- 
tive of  the  popular  rising  at  Almardz,  the  little 
town  which  gives  its  name  to  a  well-known 
hndge  on  the  Tagus^  as  it  was  delivered  to  us 
by.  the:  Alcalde,  a  rich  farmer  of  that  place. 
The  people  of  his  district,  upon  hearing,  the 
accounts  from  Madrid^  and  the  insurrections  of 
the  chief  towns  of  their  province^  flocked,  on 
a  certain  day,  before  the  Alcalde's  house,  armed 
with  whatever  weapons  they  had  been  able  to 
collect,  including  sickles,  pickaxes,  and  similar 
implements  of  husbandry.  Most  happily  for 
the  worthy  magistrate  the  insurgents  had  no 
complaint  against  him ;  and  on  the  approach 
of  the  rustic  mob  he  confidently  came  out  to  > 
meet  them*  Having  with  no  small  difficulty 
obtained  a  hearing,  the  Alcalde  desired  to  be 
informed  of  their  designs  and  wishes.  The  an- 
»w&r  appears  to  me  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  mobs.  •*  We  wish.  Sir,  to  kill  someibody,'* 
said  the  spokesman  of  the  insurgents.  '^  Some 
one  has  been  killed  at  Truxillo ;  one  or  two 
others  at  Badajoz,  another  at  Merida^  and 
we  will  not  be  behind  our  neighbours*  Sir, 
we  will, kill  a  traitor."  As  this  commodity 
could  not  be  procured  in  the  village,  it  was 
fortunate  for  us  that  we  did  not  make  our  ap- 
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pearance  at  a  time  when  the  gpod ;  peopte  -of 
Almaraz  might  have  made  us  a  subaliinute  ^m 
whom  to  display  their  loyaUy.  The  6tat,j  JheP wj- 
ever,  of  thejir  having  no  anim[03itie9  t^Jaduigfr 
under  the  mask  of  patriotism^  is  ^:  /jredit^hk 
circumstance  in  their  character.  A  niQetjug 
which  we  had,  soon  after  leaviag  th^ .  i^l^ge, 
with  an  armed  party  of  these  patriots,  eopfiroMlii 
our  opinion  that  they  wer^  among  thjQ*  lefi^l 
savage  of  their  province.  /,•  n.:. 

The  bridge  of  Almaraz  stands  at  the  /di&t9J9^Q 
of  between  three  and  four  miles  from. the  yilr 
iage.     It  was  built  in  the  time  of  Charles  tb^ 
Fifth,  by  the  town  of  Plasencia ;  but  it  woul^ 
not  have  disgraced  an  ancient  RomaUiarAhit^f^ 
TheTagus,  carrying,  even  at  this  Si^ason^  ^i^FfP^ 
digious  quantity  of  water,  passes  under ;,tl|Q 
greater  of  the  two  arches,  whiqh  suopiw^  itl|A 
bridge.     Though  the  height  and  $paA«qfvthfSf|| 
arches  give  to  the  whole  an  air  qC  b^^^d^i^^^ 
which  borders   upon   grandeur,   tbe.^ipi^^t.  f)»^ 
symmetry  in  their  size  and  shape,  and  th^e  Jj^i;?, 
row,  though  very  deep,  channel  tp  wbic^h  the, 
rocky  banks  confine  the  river,  abate  con^idera;. 
biy  the  effect  it  might  have  been  made  to  pro;, 
duce.    Yet  there  is  something  impressive  in, a 
bold  work  of  art  standing  single  in  a  wild/tra/pt 
of  country,  where  neither  great  towns,  nor  a 
numerous^   and   well    distributed   population. 
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»witfi  aH'Jh€^ftttendmg  mar^s  of  industry,  luxury, 
Mid  i^^nement,  have  prepared  the  imagination 
to  expect?  it:  As  soon,  therefore,  as  the  fcridge 
'WM''t^ene  at  a  distance,  leaving  the  ^'aggpns,,^ 
ahi^  elUdwing^  theni  to  proceed  beWe  us.  we 
lingered  tto  enjoy  the  view.  ,         i. ,  i  » 

.  j-,Fuisrt  a§  we  stood  admiring  the  Widitvjani 
liMg^mtiKle  of  the  piers,  casting  by  chance  our 
i^fes  tbwards  the  wooded  mountain  w|irdi  risef 
on  the  opposite  side,  and  confines  ^he  .ros(A  to 
a  fiiarrow  space  on  the  precipitous' bank  of  ^tljj^ 
nver,  we  saw  a  band  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
Itten;  armed  with  guns,  leaving  the  wood  w^i^r^ 
they'liad  been  concealed,  and  coming  down 
tilwards  the  waggons.  The  character  of  the 
pfaoei  combined  with  the  dresses,  arms,  anq 
imyvefaients  of  the  men,  convinced  us  at  once 
itt^t^'ibad  fallen  into  the  hands  of  banditti^ 
Bbtis'they  cfbtirld  take  very  little  from  us,  W(^ 
tlfontigitt' *  w6  Should  meet  with  milder  tjres^t- 
liifent'ff 'we' approached  them  without  aiiy  sigijs^ 
of  fear.  Oh  our 'coming  up  to  the  pla^e  vjre 
observed  'some  of  the  party  searching;  |;he^ 
waggons ;  but  seeing  the  rest  talking  qi;iet)yj 
With  the  carriers,  our  suspicions  of  robbery, 
were  at  an  enil.    The  whole  band,  we  found,. 

-         J -J       yr    *i'   ■▼; 

consisted'  of  peasants,  who,  upon  an  absurd 
report  that  tHe  French  intended  to  send  arms 
and  ammunition  to  the  frontiers  of  Portugal, 

2  F 
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had  beea  stationed  on  that  spot  to  examitie 
erery  cart  and  waggon,  and  stop  all  suspicioiis 
person^.  Had  these  people  been  less  good- 
natured  and  civil,  we  could  not  have  escaped 
\mtkg  sent,  in  that  dangerous  character,  lo 
some  of  the  Juntas  which  had  beenestablished 
in  Spain.  But  being  told  by  my  friend  tliat 
be  was  a  clergyman,  and  hearing  us  curse  the 
French  in  a  true  patriotic  style,  they  wished  us 
a 'happy  journey,  and  allowed  us  to  proceed 
unmolested. 

We  expected  to  arrive  at  Merida  on  a 
Saturday  evening,  and  to  have  left  it  eaily 
on  Sunday  after  the  first  mass,  which^  ibr 
the  benefit  of  travellers  •  and  labourers,  is  per- 
formed before  dawn.  But  the  axletree  of  otte 
of  our  waggons  breaking  down,  we  i  were 
obliged  to  sleep  that  night  at  a  Veata,'j9mdio 
spend  the  next  day  in  the  above-mentioalisd 
city.  The  remarkable  ruins  which'' still dlieiv 
the  ancient  splendour  of  the  Roman*  Enmrita 
Augusta  would,  in  more  tranquil-  times,  hare 
afforded  us  a  pleasant  walk  round  the  town,  add 
more  than  repaid  us  for  the  delay.  Fatigue> 
however,  induced  us  to  confine  ourselves  to 
the  inn,  where  we  expected,  by  the  repose  of 
one  day,  to  recruit  our  strength  for  the  rest  of 
the  journey.  Having  taken  a  luncheon*  we 
had  retired  to  our  beds  for  a  loiig  skHa^  when 
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tll^  noise-  of  .a  mob  rushing  down  the  stredt 
and  gathering  in  front  of  the.  inn  drew  ns^ 
nearly  undressed,  to  the  window.  As  far  as 
tbe  eye  could  reach,  nothing  was  to  be  seen^bnt 
a  compact  crowd  of  peasants,  most  of  theaa 
with  clasp  knives  in  their  hands.  At  the  sight 
of  us,  such  as  were  near  began  to  bniodji^ 
•their  weapons,  threatening  they  would:  malde 
mince-meat  of  every  Frenchman  in  tbe^  'w^. 
Unable  to  comprehend  the  cause  of  this  tu- 
mult, and  fearing  the  consequences  of  the 
blind  fury  which  prevailed  in  the  count ry^  we 
hurried  on  our  clothes  and  ran  down  to  the 
front  hall  of  the  inn.  There  we  found  twelve 
dragoons  standing  in  two  lines  on  the  inside  pf 
&e  gate,  holding  their  carbines  ready  .to  fir^, 
as  the  officer  who  commanded  them  warned 
the  people  that  were  blockading  the  gate  they 
Miobld  do  upon  the  first  who  ventured  into  t&e 
house.  The  innkeeper  walked  up  and  down 
the  empty  hall,  bewailing  the  fate  of  his  house, 
which  he  assured  us  would  soon  be  set  on  fire 
by  the  mob.  We  now  gathered  from  him  the 
cause  of  this  turmoil  and  confusion.  A  young 
Frenchman  had  been  taken  on  the  road  to 
Portugal,  with  letters  to  Junot,  and  on  this 
ground  was  forwarded  under  an  escort  of  sol- 
diers to  the  Captain-general  of  the  Province 
at  Bad  joz.    The  crowd  in  the  street  consisted 
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of  about  two  thousand  peasants,  who»  having 
Volunteered  tTieir'feferViefes,  Mrere  ^nd^fiAkidJ 
at  the  expeni^e  of  the  city .  -  The  pOdiP*pri*tk»r 
had  been  imprudently  brought  'into*  th6  tmm 
wtieii  the  Tectuits  were  in  the  prindipifl  8i|iifite 
indulging  in  the  idleness  of  a  Sunday.  &A 
hearing  that  tie  Was  a  Frenchman,  they  idrdW 
th^ir  knives  and  would  have  cut  himtopM^es 
bill  for  thehaste  >vhich  the  soldiers madie ilritt 
him  towarcls  the  inn.  rr 

The  crowd,  by  this  time,  was  so  fierce  an& 
vociferous,  that  we  could  not  doubt  they  would 
preak  in  without  delay.    My  companion,  hein^ 
fully  aware  of  our  dangerous  position,  ut*gdd 
me  to  follow  him  to  the  gate,  in  order  to  Db»- 
tain  a  hearing,  while  the  people  still  hesitaite^ 
to  make  their  way  between  the  two  lines  of  s<fl^ 
diefs.  We  approached  the  impenetrable  masi^; 
but,  before  coming  within  reach  of  the  kmved, 
my  friend  called  loudly  to  the  foremost  to  abd- 
iain  from  doing   us    any  injury;   for  though 
without  any  marks  of  his  profession  about  him, 
Ke  was  a  priest,  who,  with  a  brother,  (pointing 
to  me,)  had  made  his  escape  from  Madrid  to 
Join  his  countrymen.     I  verily  believe,  that  acs 
fear  is  said  sometimes  to  lend  wings,  it  did  on 
this  occasion  prompt    my   dear    friend   with 
words;  for  a  more  fluent  and  animated  speech 
than  his  has  seldom  been  delivered  in  Spanish. 


'  '  '■   .  •' '    '  •       ill 
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The^fecta  of  this  unusual  eloquence  were  ^ooi| 
visible  among  those  of  the  rioters  that  stop4 
nearest;  and  one  of  the  ringleaders  assured  the 
orator^  that  no  harm  was  meant  against  us. 
On  our  requesting  to  leave  the  )i|Ouse»  \^,e  wpe 
allowed  to  proceed  into  the  greq.t  sqy,^re,^,.,  .  r 
My  friend  there  inquired  the  napi^  .  of  th^ 
Bishop's  substitute^  or  Vicar  General,  andj  t^jth 
an  agreeable  surprise,  we  leam^  thM  it  was 
Senor  Valenzuela.  We  instantly  recognijsea 
one  of  our  fellow  students  at  the  University  of 
Seville.  He  had  been  elected  a  Member  of 
the  Revolutionary  Junta  of  Merida,  and  though 
not  more  confident  of  his  influence  over  the 
populace  than  the  rest  of  his  coUeagueSi  whoi^ 
the  present  mob  had  reduced  to  a  state  of  vi- 
sible  consternation,  he  instantly  offered  us  his 
house  as  an  asylum  for  the  night,  and  engaged 
to  obtain  for  us  a  passport  for  the  remainder  of 
the  journey.  In  the  mean  time,  the  military 
commander  of  the  place,  attended  by  some  of 
the  magistrates,  had  promised  the  crowd  tp 
throw  the  young  Frenchman  into  a  dungeon ;  a^s 
he  had  acted  a  few  nights  before  by  his  own  ad- 
jutant, against  whom  these  very  same  recruits 
had  risen  on  the  parade^  with  so  murderous  a 
spirit,  that  though  protected  by  a  few  regulars, 
they  wounded  him  severely,  and  would  have 
taken  his  life  but  for  the  interference  of  the 
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Vicar,  who,  bearing  the  consecrated  h6st  ih  his 
hands,  placed  the  officer  under  the  protection  of 
that  powerful  charm.  The  Frenchqaan  was,.ac-^ 
cordingly,  conducted  to  prison:  but  neither  the 
soldiers  nor  the  magistrates,  who  surrounded 
him,  could  fully  protect  him  from  the  savage 
fierceness  of  the  peasants,  who  crowding  upon 
him,  as  half  dead  with'  terror  he  was  slowly 
dragged  to  the  town  gaol,  stuck  the  points  c^ 
their  knives  into  several  parts  of  his  body* 
Whether  he  finally  was  sacrificed  to  thepopulJur 
fury,  or,  by  some  happy  chance,  escaped  with 
life,  I  have  not  been  able  to  learn. 

Though  not  far  from  our  journey's  end,  we 
were  by  no  means  relieved  from  our  fears  and 
misgivings.  Often  were  we  surrounded  by 
bands  of  reapers,  who,  armed  with  their  sickles, 
toiade  us  go  through  the  Ordeal  of  a  miput^  in- 
terrogatory. But  what  cast  the  .thickest  gloom 
on  our  minds  was  the  detailed  account  we  re-, 
.reived  from  an  Alcalde  of  the  events  which  had 
•  taken  place  at  Seville.  A  revolution,  howeyet 
laudable  its  object,  is  seldoin  without  .some 
^features  which  nothing  but  distance  of  time  o|^ 
!p][ace  can  soften  into  tolerable  regularity.  ,  We 
were  too  well  acquainted  with  the  i^efficiency 
of  most  of  the  men  who  had  suddenly  been 
mised  into  power,  not  to  feel  a  strong  reluc- 
tance to  place  ourselves  under  their  govern- 
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^entapd  protection.  The  only  man  of  talents 
^  the  Junta  of  Seville  was  Saavedra,  the  ex- 
minister.*  Dull  ignorance,  mixed  with  a  smaU  ^ 
portion  of  inactive  honesty^  was  the  .  general 
character  of  that  body.  But  a  ma^  of  blood 
I^d  found  a  place  in  it,  and  we  could  not  but 
fear  the  repetition '  of  .the  horrid  scene  with 
which  he  opened,  the  revolution  that  was .  to 
give  him  a  share  in  the  supreme  goyeri^ment  of 
the?  province.  .       i 

The  Count  Tilly,,  a  titled  Andalusian  gentler- 
man,  of  some  talen,ts,  unbounded  ambition,  and 
no  principle,  had,  on  the  first  appearance  of  9. 
general  disposition  to  resist  the  French,  em- 
p]<>ypd  himself  in  the  organization  of  the  iur 
^nded  revolt.  ^  His  principal  s^gents  v^re  men 
of  low  rank,  highly  endowed  with  the  charac- 
teristic  shrewdness,  quickness,  and  loquacity 
^tbat  clai^  0^  Andalusians,  and  thereby  admi- 
r9,bly  fitted  to  appear  at  the  head  of  the  popu- 
l^cie,  Tilly,  however,  either  from  the  maxim 
t^at  a  successful  revolution  must  be  cemented 
wiitb  blood — a  notion  which  the  French  Jaco- 
^Mus  have  too  widely  spread  among  us — ov^ 
what  is  more  probable,  from  private  motives' of 
reyenge,  had  made  the  death  of  the  Count  a^ 
Aguilia  an  essei^^ial  part  of  his  plan. 


•    • » 


*  See  Letter  X. 
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*^dt  uAifbrtiitiate  ms^'iras  b  memtt^of  1iilr>t 
town  corporation  of  Seville,  and  as  sucbi  iie^ 
joined  the  established  iauthorittes  in  tiieir  efi- 
deavours  to  stop  the  popular  ferment*    Butjooq 
sooner  had  the  insurrection  broken  out;  thaii^' 
both  he  and  his  colleagues  made  the  most  ab^j^ 
solute  surrender  of  themselves  and  their  powM^' 
into  the  hands  of  the  people.    This,  howeveiy  * 
was  not  enough  to  save  the  victim  whom  Tiily>i 
had  doomed  to  fall.    One  of  the  inferior  leadeff ' j 
of  the  populace,  one  Luque,  an  usheir  at  a^^ 
grammar-school,  had  engaged  to  procure  the  ( 
death  of  the  Count  del  Aguila.     Assisted  by 
his  armed  associates,  he  dragged  the  unhappy  / 
"man  to  the  prison-room  for  noblemen,  or  Hi-r; 
dalgos,  which  stands  over  one  of  the  gates  of  i 
the  town,  and,  deaf  to  his  intreaties,  theviie<i 
assassin  had  him  shot  on  the  spot.    The  corpse;  * 
bound  to  the  arm-chair  in  which  the  Count  » 
expired,  was  exposed  for  that  and  the  next  day 
to  the  public.     The  ruffian  who  performed  the 
atrocious   deed,    was  instantly  raised  to  the  ^ 
rank  of  lieutenant  in  the  army.    Tilly  himself » 
is'bnd  of  the  Junta;  and  so  selfish  and  narrow 
af e  the  views  which  prevail  in  that  body,  that; 
if  the  concentration  of  the  now  disjointed  power 
of  the  provinces  should  happen,  the  members, 
it  is  said,  will  rid  themselves  of  his  presence, 
by  sending  a  man  they  fear  and  detest,  to 
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lakb  ^  i^at^  in  the  wpFeoie  Qulib^n^  offline 
kbgdom.*  .    .^.  i 

The  effects  of  revolutionary  succesft  0n  ^ft  ■ 
people  at  large,  like  those  of  slight  intpxiteati^oh 
Oft  the  individual)  call  forth  every  good  and  J^^la 
quality  in  a  state  of  exaggeratiiQ)ii.,<T2Ch)(9«n)9|&}}^j 
but  indifferent  observer,  Seville,  aa  we  faui|^j)^g 
op  our  return,  would  have  been  a  moist  inlf^ix 
restii%  study.  He  could  not  but  admiire^^tb^^,/ 
patriotic  energy  of  the  inhabitants,  their  unr,{ 
bounded  devotion  to  the  cause  of  their  country;}; 
and  the  wonderful  effort  by  which,  in  spite  ofv 
thf^r  passive  habits  of  submission,  they  had( 
ventured  to  dare  both  the  authority  of  their  j 
ruleifs,  and  the  approaching  bayonets  of  the- 
Flinch.  He  must,  however,  have  looked  with'^ 
pity  on  the  multiplied  instances  of  ignorance  * 
and  ^nperstition  which  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances of  the  country  had  produced. 

/To  my  friend  and  companion,  whose  anti-     ,  / 
caytltolio  prejudices  are  the  main  source  of  his  t 
mental  sufferings,  the  religious  character  whiiq^. 
th^ . revolution  has  assumed,  is  like  a  dense  mis^.^ 
concealing  or  disfiguring  every  object  whiph 
otherwise  would  grati^his  mind.  He  can  se^no. 
piK^^speot  of  liberty  behind  the  cloud  of  prie§f^>, 


*  This  was  actually  the  case  at  the  cteotion  of  the  Central 
Junta.        ;  -  ..    w 
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ifiHhio  every  where  stand  foreiQQst  to  take  the  lea4 
of  our  patriots.  It  is  in  vain  to  remind  him  th.at 
many  among  those  priests  whose  professional 
creed  he  detests,  are  far  from  being  sincere ; 
thajt  if,  by  the  powerful  assistance  of  England, 
we  succeed  im  driving  the  French  out  ef  th^ 
country,  the  moral  and  political  state  of  the 
nation  must  benefit  by  the  exertion.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  King,  also^  is  a  fair  opening  for 
the  restoration  of  our  ancient  liberties ;  and 
the  actual  existence  of  popular  Juntas,  must 
eventually  l^ad  to  the  re-establishment  of  .the 
Cortes.  To  this  he  answers  tha);  he  cannot  loqk 
for  any  direct  advantage  from  the  feeling  which 
prompts  the  present  resistance  to  the  ambition 
of  Napoleon^  as  it  chiefly  arises  from  an  in*^ 
veterate  attachment  to  the  religious  system 
whence  our  present  degradation  takes  rsource. 
That  if  the  course  of  events  should  enable 
those  who  have ;  secretly  cast  qfF  the  yoke  pf 
superstition  to  attempt  a  political  reform^ .  it 
wiU  be,  by  grafting  the  feeble  .sihoots  of  Liberty 
upon  the  stock  of  Catholicism ;  an  experiment 
which  has  hitherto,  and  must  ever  pvove  aborr 
tive.  That  from  the  /partial  and  imperfect 
knowledge  of  politics  and  government  which 
the  state  of  the  nation  permits,  no  less  than  from 
the  feelings. produced  by  th^  monstrous  abuse 
of  power  under  which  Spain  has  groaned  for 
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ageisrtoo  much  will  be  attempted  against  the 
crown ;  which,  thus  weakened  in  a  nation 
whose  habits,  forms,  and  manners,  are  moulded 
and  shaped  to  despotism,  will  leave  it  for  a 
time  a  prey  either  to  an  active  or  an  indolent 
anarchy,  and  finally  resume  its  ancient  in- 
fluence. 

Partial  as  I  must  own  myself  to  every  thing 
that  falls  from  my  friend,  I  will  not  deny  that 
these  views  are  too  general,  and  that,  though 
the  principles  on  which  he  grounds  them  are 
sound,  the  inferences  are  drawn  much  too  in- 
dependently of  future  events  and  circum- 
stances. Yet  the  dim  coloured  medium  through 
which  he  sees  the  state  of  a  country  whence  he 
derives  a  constant  feeling  of  unhappiness  will 
make  him,  I  fear,  but  little  fit  to  assist  with  his 
talents  the  work  of  Spanish  reform,  so  long,  at 
least,  as  he  shall  feel  the  iron  yoke  which  Spain 
has  laid  on  his  neck.  I  have,  therefore,  formed 
a  plan  for  his  removal  to  England,  whenever  the 
progress  of  the  French  arms,  which  our  present 
advantages  cannot  permanently  check,  shall  en- 
able him  to  take  his  departure,  so  as  to  shew 
that,  if  his  own  country  oppresses  him,  he  will 
not  seek  relief  among  her  enemies. 


•      / 
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APPENDIX  TO  LETTERS  III,  and  VII.* 


AN  ACCOUNT 

OF  THE 

SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  JESUITS  IN  SPAIN. 

Extracted  from  a  Letter  of  Lord  , 

The  suppres^on  of  the  Jesuits  in  Spain  alwajs 
appeared  to  me  a  very  extraordinary  occurrence ;  and  the 
more  I  heard  of  the  character  of  Charles  III.  by  whose 
edict  they  were  expelled,  the  more  singular  the  event 
appeared.  Don  Graspar  Melchor  de  Jovellanos,  who 
had  been  acqumnted  with  all,  and  intimate  with  many, 
of  those  who  accomplished  this  object,  related  several 
curious  circumstances  attending  it;  gave  me  a  very 
interesting  and  diverting  account  of  the  characters  con- 

*  The  account  in  Letter  VII.  of  the  anxiety  manifested  by  Charles 
III.  on  the  occasion  of  sending  to  Rome  a  manuscript  in  the  hand 
of  a  Spanish  simpleton^  whom  the  superstition  of  that  country 
wished  to  invest  with  the  honours  of  Saintship,  was  compiled 
from  local  tradition,  and  the  recollections  preserved  from  a  former 
perusal  of  the  present  Appendix.  Its  noble  author,  whose  love  of 
the  literature  of  Spain,  and  great  acquaintance  with  that  country, 
would  be  enou^  to  designate  him,  were  he  not  best  known  by  a 
peculiar  benevolence  of  heart,  which  no  man  ev^r  expressed  so 
faithfully  in  the  affability  of  his  manners,  has  subsequently  fa- 
voured the  writer  of  the  preceding  Letters  with  his  permission  to 
publish  this  sketch.  The  attentive  reader  will  observe  some  slight 
variations  between  our  story  of  Brother  Sebastian  and  that  given 
in  this  Appendix.  But  ai  they  all  relate  to  circumstances  con- 
nected with  the  city  of  Seville,  we  were  unwilling  to  omit  or  to 

alter  what  we  have  heard  from  his  townsmen  and  contemporaries. 

Editor 
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eerned^  and  aent  me,  in  ISOQ*  two  or  three  letters,  wtaA 
are  still  in  my  possesaon,  containing  some  of  the  secret 
history  of  this  Yefy  remarkable  transaction.  I  send  you 
the  substance  of  his  conversation,  with  some  additional 
anecdotes  related  to  me  by  other  Spaniards.  They  msry 
throw  light  on  the  accidents  and  combinations  which  led 
to  the  suppression  of  that  formidable  body' or  men. '  ' ' 

Charles  III.  came  to  the  throne  of  Spain  with  dispo- 
Mtions  very  unfovourable  to  the  Jesuits.  Not  only  the 
4lisputes  with  the  Court  of  Rome,  to  which  the  govern- 
ment of  Naples  was  at  all, times  exposed,  but  the  personal 
affronts  which  he  conceived  himself  to  have  received  from 
Father.  R^vago,  the  Jesuit,  Confessor  to  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand, estranged  him  from  that  formidable  company. 
The  jealousy  entertained  by  Barbara,  Queeu  of  Spain, 
of  any  influence  which  the  Court  of  Naples  might  obtain 
in  the  councils  of  her  husband,  and  the  opposite  system 
of  politics  adopted  by  the  two  Courts,  had  con  vinced  the 
Jesuits  of  the  impossibility  of  being  well  with  both.  Not 
foreseeing  the  premature  death  of  Ferdinand,  and  the  ste- 
rility of  his  wife,  tfiey  had  very  naturally  exerted  all  their 
arts  to  ingratiate  themselves  with  the  powerful  crown  of 
Spain,  rather  than  with  the  less  important  Court  of 
Naples.  They  were  accordingly  satisfied  with  placing 
PadVe  Rdvago  about  Ferdinand,  and,  either  from 
policy  or  neglect,  allowed  Charles  to  select  his  Confessor 
from  another  order  of  regular  clergy.  Queen  Barbara 
was  a  patroness  of  the  Jesuits,  and,  very  possibly,  her 
favourite,  the  eunuch  Farinelli,  exerted  his  influence  in 
their  favour.  The  Marquis  of  Fnsenada,  long  the 
minister  of  Ferdinand,  was  their  avowed  protector,  ally, 
and  partizan  ;  and  the  Queen'^s  ascendancy  over  her 
husband^s  mind  was  too  firmly  established  to  be  shaken 
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,^ea  by  the  r^noval  of  that  minister.  But  up^i  ,tlie 
fnilure  of  that  Princess,  and  the  subsequent  death  of  the 
King  himself,  the  Jesuits  experienced  a  sudden  and  fatal 
.reverse  of  fortune.  The  policy  of  the  Court  of  Madrid 
vas  altered.  Charles  felt  deep  resentment  against  Eng- 
land for  the  transactions  in  the.  Bay  of  Naples.  -  The 
influence  of  the  Court  of  Versailles  was  gradually  ve* 
Stored.  It  may  be  easily  supposed  that  the  adtive 
#nemies  of ^  the  Jesuits  in  France  and  Italy  b^an  to 
turn  their  eyes  to  the  Court  of  Madrid  with  more  hc^es 
of  co-operation  in  that  quarter  than  they  had  hitherto 
ever  ventured  to  entertain.  There  is,  however,  no  rea^ 
son  to  imagine  that  till  the  nomination  of  Roda  to  the 
place  of  Minister  of  Grace  an(j[.  Justice,  any  actual  design 
was  formed  by  persons  in  trust  or  power  of  having 
recourse  to  such  violent  expedients  as  were  afterwards 
resorted  to  for  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits^. 

Don  Manuel  de  Roda,  an  Aragonese  by  birtb^  and  an 
eminent  lawyer  at  Madrid,  had  imbibed  very  early  both 
the  theological  and  political  tenets  of  the  Jansenists. 
He  had  been  distinguished  at  the  bar  by  his  resolute  and 
virulent  opposition  to  the  members  of  the  ColegioB 
Mayores.  That  institution,  founded  for  the  educadon 
and  assistance  of  poor  students,  had  been  perverted  froiki 
its  origirial  intentions:  for  though  no  one  could  be 
admitted  but  upon  competition,  and  a  plurality  of  voices, 
it  consisted  de  Jhcto  entirely  of  persons  of  family.  Its 
members,  by  the  aid  of  exclusive  privileges  in  the  career 
of  the  law,  by  mutual  assistance;  and  a  corporation  spirit 
not  unlike  that  of  the  Jesuits  themselves,  had  obtdned  a 
large  portion  of  ecclesiastical  and  legal  patronage,  and 
enjoyed  almost  a  monopoly  of  the  hi^est  judicial  ofBces 
in  Castile.     The  members  of  these  colleges  were  enabled 
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to  succeed  to  the  offices  of  Fiscal^  Ojfdor.  and  odicF^ 
BMgiktrtteies,  without  tiie  prerioui  ceremony'of^passliig 
«ivocate«,  wMch  was  a  gradation  nobe  but  those  w^ 
m0te  Cbbffiakm  eouM  dispense  with.  These  privileg^ 
ganre  nh^m  great  influence,  and  the  expense  wfaicK  *S^- 
toadid  their  elections,  (espedaHy  that  of  the  Rectorl  ^ 
tedi  College,  anannwd  cffice  of  greiEit '  coiisId^fa^S^ 
laiolig' tbem,)  serv^  as  an  efitoual  bar  to  the  pre%^. 
mm»4Xmy  wMo  had  nof  bn^h  aami  wealth  to  Yeot)tiii»ii&a 
fim».  It^  just,  liowev^;  to  obserre,  that  if  they  'i^erl 
infected  wMi  the  marrow  sphit  of  oorpor^tibilii 'the^ 
vetauiedlto  tlie  last  the  high  sense  of  honour  xHitctf^ 
aiwa^ys  the  boast,  and  sometimes  the  -characteristic^'*^ 
piirileged  orders  of  men.  It  has  even  been  ackhowleH^ed 
by^httr  enemie^^  that  since  the  abolition  of  their  exclij? 
sive  prtvil^es,  which  Boda  lived  to  accom'pli^h^  and,''jr^f 
adore,  since  their  further  discouragement  by'the  'F^fn^^ 
ef  Paace^  the  judicial  offices  have  not  bechi'^i^  fff 
pBvaOttd  of  equal  character  fat  integrity,  *lei^rnin^,''^m 
benour,-  -But  those  who  studied  the  laws  witfiodt'^i^ 
advjoilages  of  an  education  at  the  Coleglbs 
Hfteve  naturally  and  justly  indignant  at'  ib^'  p 
which  tbey  enjoyed.  The  boldness  of  Jkm'lS/tMiii^li^ 
Badass  oppo^on  to  an  order  of  men  so  i^diSir^  C^ 
tk^ished,  ingratiated  him  witli  the  law3rei^,^'kfto^W 
S^ih  as  ebewhere,  constitute  a  large,  active,  iAdi  'SSn^M^ 
Mt  body  of  men.  But  the  salh^  hi^h^^i^t^'laVht^ 
ioRtolved  him  in  a  dispute  with  a  mttti^  dfi  riSit^'^^i(if 
^rfbenoe,  his  fiisid  and  proteetot  the  Dbk^'W^AiVli' 
tboMf^t  it  prudent  for  him  to  withiir^Sv  fMni  Cbiitt ;  afad' 
wkh  a  view  of  enabling  hiil^  to  d6  so  i^if b  6redit  to  hidil' 
selT^  entrusted  him  with  a  pubKc  commission  to  Rome, 
wlisiv  he*  wBsreceived  AS  die i^nt  of -tiie  Shig  of  Sfiaih. 
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He  here,  ho  doabt,  acquired  tfaiat  knowledge  vAndk  i^as 
«o  useful  to  htm  .afterwands  in  the  prosecution  of  his  un- 
portant  deaign.     By  .what  &talicy  he  became  Mrngtar^  I 
luiow  not    Charles  III.  must,  have  departed  fioia  his 
general  rule  of  appcunting  every  Miniver  at  die  roeqnft^ 
mendatioQ  of  his  predeoe68or»,  £x  Boda  aucceeded  a 
Marquis  <^  Campo  Villar,  who  had  been  edunated  at  this 
Polios  Magforesj   and  was  attached  io  the  Jesuila. 
Possibly  the  interest  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  was  the  cauift 
of  \m  proDMHicxL     He  was  appdated  Minister,  of  Gtaea 
and  Jusdce,  I  believe,  as  early  as  1763,  though  Jovet 
ianos  implies  that  he  was  not  Minister  till  1765  or  ewem 
1766.     From  the  period  of  his  nomination,  however,  one 
may  salely  date  the  design  of  suppressing  the  Jesints  in 
Spun.     It  wassystemadcally,  though  slowly  and  secretly 
pursued,  by  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  Cabinet.     Indeed 
(^  ^ewa,  not  only  of  the  ministry,  but  of  the  undeiw 
standing  of  Aoda,  were  so  exclusively  directed  to  audi 
olyects,  that  Azara  sarcastically  observed,  that  he  wore 
spectacles  through  one  glass  of  which  he  could  perceive 
nothing  but  a  Colegud,  and  through  the  other  nothing 
bijit  a  Jesuit.    If,  however,  his  views  were  contracted,  he 
had  the  advantage  often  attributed  to  a  ah<^  sight— a 
dear  and  more  accurate  perceptbn  of  every  thing  that 
came  within  the  limited  scope  of  his  organs.     He  had  the 
cUspemment  to  discover  those,  who^  with  dispontioiis 
congenial  to  his  own,  had  talents  to  asnst  him.     He 
had  cunning,  eaioii^h  to  devise  the  means  of  conver&^ 
to  bis  purpose  the  weaknesses  of  such  as,  without  predia* 
position  to  co-<^rate  with  him,  wens  from  station  ot^ 
.  accident  necessary  to  his  design.     Though  a  strict  Janse- 
.  ni^  himself,  he  selected  his  associates  and  partisans  indis- 
criminately  from  Jansenists  and  philosoj^iers  or  free- 

2g 
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tbi^^^eri^.  Aoing  the  fir^t,.^  the  motf,jgQpMiJr^^j|f» 
•Tasdnu  hirfiAp  ai  Sptin!M\Bra ;  anuxut  Uus  iatter  Guv 

n.^tBej^  wc  9p9ak  of  the  OMipcratioii  of  .these  pc^i^e^ 
■nje^  it  ;i^  laqg^aH^ny;  tp^  egi^hda  jiie  (iiffifitt)tif«>  K}ii9li.^qc^ 
^ri:^  ioL  feeling,  Jtli^  wiict»oD  aad  «$si$^wce  ^^t}^ 
;1^^  hit^If^ .,  Cb^idfs  ilL  thpugh.*io  friwd  t^:jjlpe 
l^u^if;^  ^.^^{%^]i4,  ^iltier  by^abit  pr  4jqiigjg^ 
^)^  iapq]{,9.tioi^  \  H^.  w)^  not  less  averse  hy  o9n^^i^i^^J^ 

.,$jpi|^injf^€gFlire|i^    /f  he  Me4uie^ceiw».w4  W^Siflf 

f  hj^  Coij^sqr.  V4S  iiM&p^n^aU J .  iiecej$$ju?j^  %q  ihe, 

;pf,aqy.:,p^a^.ifl^t«g  *,  inte«,to  of  rf^eXtH^rf,. 

Kei^ber WQ!)1<}  the barejcoosentof  the  Copfi^$^r (U|f£t&^ 

no  easy  matter  to  obtain)  be  sufficient.     He  must  be 

zealous  in  the  cause,  and  cautious  as  well  as  active  in  the 

^tomotem  of  .it    Great  seciesy  sHist  he  ^obsei^N^  "for 

tbe  deheme  migfat  be  defeated  as  eflfeetiially  ^  ^iifdiK. 

'  feretice  6r  indijBcietion  as  fay  direct  resistance  dr  iirtrig^ik 

'  There  was  little  in  the  character  of  the  Cbiifesflpr  &.  en- 

courage  a  man  le^  enterpocisiiig  qi-  i^!?s.;pjpny5g.j^ 

^tMe ^Itee  of  hk  Ur^)  was  aiVifir  of  Ikde  cdtlbfl^idff  ftM 
'T^s  ability,  attached  by  habit  to  the  otd^'i&^hlbU'iie 
'^belonged,  and  in  other  respects  exempt  ^cd  t^iaise^  pi^- 
;^p$  ^f  iij95e9C^tion.or  amhMio];!,  «^  wsilX^^rfi^f^^ 
.«f T  temper  &if0xge^  of  opuijoiii,,  .wI«^i#Nt|i#i^  mxit^  mmk^ 
^jffcHi,t  vmAmtkmgA  or  jeniaprA0m^8ubs0riiUA  ^  tiKMie 
'•dT WRers.     Kbda,  hoHrever,  ftofai  jpeiHiitt!  \«tfi^^ 
andlTOm  an  intimate  knowleds€l'6^il^Q^  passdc^Vl)^ 
.,ll^flfiyqa$tic  liff  g^nei^Uy  ei^hd€n*s».4i^o;|i$re^ 
[ «f  ^«ii09gHi9  <.e9ieD><Kadier  QsiwarkiTiii^  weHr«. .  ^tan^^tau 


-^    jnM  f3m<# 


.■     C 
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iWve  tiot  Witnassdd  it  cKti  conceive  tlie  dSett  of  itiititirf. 
6tt»^  bf  which  vow»  of  perpetual  celibacy  form  a  neces- 
xasty  part  Their  a»iveiit/lhw  ordei^,  the  place  of  it^ 
HEdti^dt^;  (he  viOage  or  ehui^h  to  which  they  belotig,  often 
<^gage  in  the  minds  of  religious  men  tjhe  affecticms  whiidh 
Ul  the  itourse  of  nature  would  have  been  bestowed  <^ 
their  kindred,  their  wives,  or  thdr  ichiWren;  ViMe 
*]B}kA  was  bom  in  the  city  of  whibh  the  venerable  add 
illtistriaus  Palafox  had  been  biiihop/  The  tsanctity  of 
that'  eminent  prelate^s  life,  the  fervour  of  his  ^^6tioh, 
the?  active  benevolence  and  Christian  fortitude  Of  his 
di^racber,  had  insured  him  tiie  rejpfutation  of  a  saktt,  anid 
tni^t, '  it  was  thought  by  many  Calhofies,  entide  hhn 
^to  canonization.*     Roda,  however,  well  knew  that  the 


.«   ^  Thcsre  k  a  UB  of  PalaCoK,  published  at  Paris,  in.  17^.    The 

;<McP  i»rthe  ^^koown  author  is  evideiuly  U>  mortify  and  pr^n- 

.  dice  the.  Je3^its  by  exalting  the  chaiacter  of  one  (^  their  earliQsJta94 

fiercest  opponents.    The  author  is,  however,  either  an  ardent  ^ 

natic  of  the  Jansenist  party,  and  as  superstitious  as  thojse  he  wishes 

to  ezpok ;  or  lie  promotes  the  cause  of  the  Philosophers  of  France 

.  and  Spain  hy  afiecting  devotion^  and  conciliating  many  true  bc- 

IteverS't^the  «ieifMitfe>  of  nipp«B8siiig  the  Jesutt^.'^Edafox'  W4s 

^t|)e  iU^iofi^tj^  chiU  <|f  ]^a  Jaym^de  Palnfoat y Mm^OM,  hij^^ 

Iady;of,j^^^.wl;>o,  ,to  cpficeal  h^pcegnancy^jretired  to  thf^wm^ 

of  Fitero  in  Navs^rre,  and  being  delivered  on  the  24th  June,  VdOQ, 

to  avoid  the  scandal,  took  the  wicked  resolution  of  drowning  her 

child  in  the  neighhourirt^  river.    The  woman  employed  toptr- 

petiatediis'mttnlefHMdieliief^ted-  b^lore  ^e  had  effecled,her  fto* 

ftmt  the  .dbiU  m^ed,-.  «fid.  I^fonghl^np  \^  an  «lfl.4Q^nfkuit  pC  ij^e 

hoio«e  af  Ariza  jtiU  Jb«  »waf  j^.ye^ia  .^y,,,  jyh^f^^s  father .i^np^d 

from  Rome,  acknowledioed,  relieved,  and  educated  him  at.Alcs^l 

and  Salamanca^'   His  mother  became  a  nun  of  the  barefooted  Car- 

melite  order.    PaUfox  was  introduced  at  Court,  and  to'  the  Covmt 

'Duke  d«  01ivare!i  in  1^«i5,  anftf  Was*  soonaflJer  name<l1o  lli^eOQii^il 

ao2 
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^^esmts  W  great  enmity  to  Kis  m^fai6iy  Vifa'^SfiBWi^t  W 
iii9  clisputes  witK  tliem  in  South  "Airiferick'i  Wfoi4^# 
that  every  exertion  of  that  powtrfiil  'Bol!y''wttiil8f^ 
made  to  resist  the  introducdon  of  bis  na^e  into  ^e^Hih- 


trie.     He  therefore  suffgested  very  adrditly  to  TaSiti 


and  the  advniration  fie  would  excite  in  the  CAtholic'W6Hd 


\  i  \  J     ■■   ■   >       I.  ■!■ 


•  •    ii\i 


'of  I6dia.    An ' illness  of  his  'pMemal  sister,  the  filfMral  ofi  twa  ^re- 

roaricable  men,  and  the  piety  of  his  nnother,  made  siich  ionpff^ipn 

upon  him,  that  he  gave  himself  up  to  the  m9s.t  fervent  devotion, 

^and  soon  after  took  orders.     He  became  chaplain  to  the  Queen  of 

J  Hungary,  Philip  I  Vth's  sister,  and  travelled  through  Italy,  *wr- 
many,  Flanders,  and  France.  In  l639,  he  was  cohsecrated^isft^t^of 
Angelopolis,  or  Pnebla  de  los  Angelis,  in  AtneKeA/'tiidrlite»qtkr- 
rel  tvith  ^e  Jesuits  war  oiv  the  subject  of  dnhoy*  im^&  ^'^hick 
/tithes  were  payable  had  been  alienated  in  "^v^^^  of  ih^  Co^ipany, 
^nd  they  pretended,  that  when  once  the  propert;^  of  their  body, 
they  were  exempt  from  that  tax.  The  second  ground  wlt^  sPjie- 
teiKled  privilege  of  th^  Jesuits  to  preach  without^  tW3  ji^nSrt^isn 
of  the  Diocesan,  against  which  Palafbx  c'ontdrtd^J  :(fimi§ksmis. 
Having  the  Vicet-oy  of  New  Spttin  on^lieir  sidr,  ^bligtd  JiV^<^  to 
^  y  on  which  occasion  he  wrote  his>.<cel^r,ated^lat^(;|rSj;i|g^fn^t^s 
^iwlnies.    A  brief  of  the  Pope  in  his  favour  .did  not  prevent  his 

,^  being  tj^called,  in  civil  terms,  by  the  Kin^.  At  the  petition  of  the 
Jes-uits,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  America,  the  King  nan^d  him 
t9  the  bishopric  of  Osma.  Of  the  aiiiterity^'krid  ektrntv^filiy'of 
hts  principles,  the  following  t^soluHoAs^^t^  ^us-^^isiMpnre 
"Specimens :  Not  to  admit  any  wouiaa.  to-hia.  presence,  i^ijd  neviw 
to.  speaik  to  one  but  with  tus  «yes  on  the  ground,  and  the  door^open. 
Ne%'er  to  pay  a  woman  a  compliment,  but  when  the  not  doing  so 
Would  appear  singular  or  scandalous  ;  and  never  to  look  a  female 
in  the  face.  Whenever  compelled  to  visit  a  woman, ^to  wear  a  cross 
with  sharp  points,  next  the  skin. 
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ijif  j^;i[9};^hjiis  ineai}s  a  Spaniard  of  so  illustrious  a  name 

^/uoi4,  pf  .such  acknowledged  virtue  could  be  actuaUy 
,;Kiipted.at  Rome.  He  had  the  satisfaction  of  finding 
tiffLt  ]?atber  Osma  espoused  the  cause  with  a  fervour 

.  l^f^rdly  to  he  expected  from  his  character.     He  not  only 

,,^Yi&ed  but  instigated  and  urged  the  King  to  support 
,^^  pret^siops  of  the  bishop  of  Osma  with  all  his  iq- 
i^juiepcQ  an4  authority.     But  here  an  apparent  difficulty 

hu^scy.  which  ]3,oda  turned  to  advantage,  and  converted  to 
the  instrument  of  involving  the  Court  of  Madrid  m  an 
additional  dispute  with  the  Roman  Pontiff.  Charles  lil. 
'was  not  unwilling  to  support  the  pretensions  of  bis 

'  Confessor's  favourite  Saint ;  but  he  had  a  job  of  his 
own  in  that  branch  to  drive  with  the  Court  of  Rome, 
aifd  he  accordingly  solicited  in  his  turn  the  co^pera- 

.,tiQipt.<^   Father  Osma,  to  obtain    the  canonization  of 

1  Brotbee  :SebA8tian. 

"The  sUu'y  of  this  last-mentioDed  obscure  personage  is 
iso,cunous,  and  illustrates  so  forcibly  the  singular  oha- 

jracter  cjf  Charles,  that  it  will  not  be  foreign  to  my  pur- 
posie  tq  reU|»  i^v 

Duffiilg  Philip  the  Fifth^s  residence  in  Seville,  Hermano 
Seb^tian,  a  sort  of  lay-brother  *  of  the  Convent  of  San 
Francisco  el  Grande,  was  accustomed  to  visit  the  princi- 
pal houses  of  the  place  with  an  image  of  the  Infant  Jesus, 

,i\k  quest  of  alms  for  hi^  order.     The  affected  sanctity  of 

.  hi^  lifi^  the  4^iBurp  humiUty  of  his  manner,  and  the  little 
seuteac^  pf  morality  with  which  he  was  accustomed  to 

'.  ■  •  ■  ' 

*  He  yras  not  a  lay-brother,  but  a  Dfinado,  a  species  of  fdigious 
drudges,  who,  without  taking  vows,  wear  the  habit  of  the  order; 
and  may  leave  it  when  they  please.  The  Donados  are  never  oaAlpd 
Fray,  hxxi  Hermano. — See  Dollado*s  Letter  IX.      ^ 
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adclress  fee  Woriien  and  Arbii  U6te'*hfe  viMttff;^ffii'' 
quired  hiii  the  reputatioii  of  ft  saint 'Mil  smaaf  fci«tel8f  J 
siinpte  ^d'evotees.     ^Iie  good  mda  Began  to  thfaFlfflfflelP' 
inspirea,  to  compose  short^  works  of  deVbti6n,'*ftrict^i^ri* 
to  venture  occasionally  on  {tie  chatsMit  of  k  j 


then  a  child,'  tciok  a  proaigious  fancy  ib'Hi^hlifi^Ml^ 
tiaJTof . tlie  ^Ntno'JesuSy  as  fie  was  geilbfaliy  cfidB8S"ill  ^2fl 
neigHlboumood,^  from  the  image  he  cart-ied't^€ffi^^KJ3t- 
ing  aims  tor  his  convent.  *  To  ingratiate'  hMselfVift  rafe^ 
royal  infant,  the  old  man  made  Charles  a  ^res^iit  or  bolB^' 
prayers  written  in  his  own  hahd>  and  told  Him,  Widl'feh 
aitr  pf  sanctified  mystery,  that  he  would  one*  ddy'  m  Xfc/]^ 
of  Spain,  in  reward,  no  doubt,  of  his  ^rljr'iridiclitroif^W* 
pfety  and  resignation.     The  present  deligbtefl'*Ch^i^,*' 
and,'  young  as  he  was,  the  words  and  s^n^'  of  ^tlle^pfc(Uf 
phecy  sunk  deep  in  his  superstitious  and  retenti^'ffiitaai' 
'[j^ough  he  was  seldom  known  to  mehtioh  1ffl@  *6&fcdin- 
stance  for  years,  yet  he  never  parted  with  ty^'iiiaiiniciS^.l 
It  was  his  companion  by  day  and  by  night,  di  h^&i^Wtttf 
in  the  field.     When  he  was  up,  it  was  cbi'istkfttlylSi^M^' 
pocket;  apd  it  was  placed  under  his  pUloW  Sltirflt^^liS" 
hours  of  rest,    fiut  when,  by  his  accessioii  td  the  dfdwtf  6f . 
^pain,  its  author'^s  prediction  was  rumlled,'''tfi4  ^6re^i!ifc 
uired  new  charms  in  his  eyes,  his  confidence  m  fiifBifi^ 
^fckstWs  sanctity  was  confined,  Aba'tts'iheifli^j^ 
cherished  with  additional  fondness  %y  the  grateftif  kliff 
credulous  monarch.     At  the  same  time^  therefore^' '£[iai 
the  pretensions  pf  the  Iftishop  ot  Osma  to  can6nii^&ibti 
were  urged  at  Rome,  the  Spanish  minister  was  instructed 
to  speak  a  good  word  for  die  humble  friar  Sebastian: 
Hie  lively  irid  sarcastic  Azara  was  entrusted  VAh  this 


it  is 


PffiWfi4H^HW»fs  ^f  1^5^  ^f ripvs  fJ?!^3^^?frf  l^x?* 


taUed  with  minuteDess  and  exquisite  humour. 

,,The  jCourt'pt  Kqpnip  is  ^yer  terule^m  expedients,  espe^^ 
cial  y  when  tpe  object,  is  to  start  dimcumes  and  suffirest 
otniad^.taiiaydeisign,     The  mvestifflition  qf,J?alafoxV 

^iV^:^W¥h  tb^  inflvence  of  thp  J:es^tSjin  tf  e^^^^ 


C^^jt^qf  ^Hi^ipQ  CQuld  never  seriously 

gi,Y^  ^Ipol^her  Sebastian  a  place  in  the  Rubric,  they^ 

a|[gu^.Ch$irles  III.  by  very  long  discus^ons  on  hik' 


i^^^'H  .F»*  thwyg**'  ''i*  scrupulous  miputeii«M» 

11.1  •  •  i%  .••*'.!*  '  1  _     •  *-  1 

fjljl;  jj^-^  Vf^f^ifn^  that  the  ori^nal  of  every  writing  ot-A 


^^pre^iops,  ceremonies  for  a^rtaining  the  conduct 


Pfjrf(p|i^I^;9^i^g^to  be  made  a  saint,  must  be  examined  at 
^^€^  jijr  jtl^  S^ered  College,  and  that  no  copy,  npwever 
i^s)t|sd«  cf^i^  be  admitted  as  sufficient  t^timopy,  if  the 
q^^gip^^documcii^t  is  in  existence.  The  book,  therefipre, 
tp  w;bi(*b^t^  ^pfinisli  Monarch  was  so  attached!,  was  re^ 
qijf^r^  at  Rpfae,  Hone  was  an  abundant  source  of  negO|^ 
tiatton  and  delajy.  Charles  could  not  bring  himself  "^^td 
part  with  his  tijreasure^  and  the  forms^  of  canonization 
yradud^  the  (}f31e^  frqim  proceediilg  wij^out  it.  A^t 
^ngth^.tfae  Kifig#  ftpm  his  honesty  and  disinterested  3eal 
£ar  4l;te  fnar,  was .  ppevfuled  HfM^n .  But  Azara  was  in- 
i^trUift^d  to  .^v^  the  College  ^mmoned,  and  the  C^rdi>- 
nals  ready,  pn  the  day  i^nd  <qven  the  hour  at  which  it  was 
calcul^te^  that  the  mpst  expeditious  couri^  i^d  coW^y 
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Uie'piembus?  bciok  fh«n  Mttdndtb  Uoeie:  '^Bdayiw^re 
plwided  CD  the  raad;  and  Charies  III.  hiinBeflf  ^epo^tdU 
dM  pi«ciaii9  inanufleript  in  the  hands  cf  his  tnost  <9tt8l^' 
ilMMehg^T)  with  long  and  famous  injUBetiontf  to  ^reset^^ 
it  most  retigioQsly )  and  nottdloseatnomentiiiMilt^iD^^ 
tM^  fi^mn  Rome  on^hns  rftnm,  when  the. fn€ei>esting-ootf^ 
tmits  of  the  Tolttsic  dwukl  havd  been  perawki.  -^  f^'^ 
''rXbe-'interkn  ma^  to  OhaiJes  III.  a  ^phantasma^^-oti^iv 
faidfloiis  dnal»«V  He  never  depl^  and  »uare^  Ufckifm^ 
Bonmhaient  duttng  cbe  few  daysihe  was  separatediimi 
A^  beiovied  paper.  Hlis  domestic  economy,  and)  tk0i 
x^ulation  of  his  hours^  which  neither  pufaKc  LnsiMSS) 
npr  pvivate  affliction  in  any  other  instanoe'  distiiriMs 
wai* altered;  Band  thediase,  which  was  not  inDerrtt|rted^ 
win  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his  children/  waa^nis;^ 
pended  till  Brother  Sebastian^s  ongmal  M&  could  ttgaj^ 
aooompany  him  to  the  field.  He  stood  at  this  wkidowj^ 
Ins  palace  counting  the  dr<^s  of  rain  on  the  gittset^/laiidb 
sighing  deeply.  Business,  pleasure,  conversittiiMivt^ailft 
m^als,  were 'Suspended,  till  the  Icfng'^esapeoJed'tinifdire 
ratnmed,  and  restored  the  monaich*  tD/'fai;^>ni|d)ia«0o 
ootions.  '  .     ,     '   f\  i^hiirt  A*  Oils 

.Wfae^  however,  his  Confessor 'diso0TtradyldMiijildie» 
Goust  of  Bone  was  trifling  with  Aaa;  sofontaflbm^thsb 
ta  FahicK  diere  was  an  inaurmountHbie  repngnanie^  4a& 
when  tiie King-liegan  to  so^eet^hatiiiie^imafiea  fasihadl 
Been  <3ompey  ed  to  make,  waa  all  to  no^  porpiose^  aadr)  tfaalt 
th^  puns  of  aepomdoa  had  been  Attflk^d  upebidnfi'iint^ 
oat'tbe'  sli|i^itest  disposition  to  grqnt'ifauii  ^Oiidfagfo^ 
£jr  which>alQne  he  had  been^  inotiaed  to  tendmiritp  bodr 
he  fmd  his:  Confessor  grew  s»gry;  Theoppstotifm  -tit 
iheiri  wishes  was^  perhaps^-  truly,  abd  <lertiai9l}»;ind]naR 
)iiiui4y9  tilU'ed>to.tbejJe»ut&  :  .  ....nJ.  lij.  ii.i: 


atiimjpSpitAiiio  mppre^  ihe  cloaks*  4bcI  larg«i<iiftls^  Jriu 
afiieffidUig  too  great  ojqxnttimtiesT  Ibf  the  ^omedmei^) 
of /iHdaoseias.  T(bese  and  c^er.  obno]iiQu&'  ODMQsiiveB^iMrei 
attcBHited  to  the  M&fiqiib  of  Squiia^e^rwiiQ)  itiuhta  ^Md 
lity  of  favomte  aa  well  as  faraigiD^^  imai^ai  wpopilhk0 
ittiiibteri  a£  fitfaneev.  Charfe»  illlu  rwafircMBfialladrto 
ajmodoaihiin;  and  %he  Count  Df  JWranfda,  diagsrodddttwim 
£efdiuNaid  VL  and  lately  9ppamteiAiQ}'i^^e).i^aiptmnH 
^stienaUiipcof.  Valeneiay  was  nailled'F^i^desitiiofi  tkfy 
m^mik  of  Castile^  for  the  purpwe^  pacifyin^jjb^yids^ 
pt){iillanty,  and  suppresstng  by  hb  vigour,  the  remakih^ 
(ikiP^i^MtA  of  the>  people^  He  entered  into  idl  Aoda'W 
vitMr&.i'/AAanAxngoneBe,  he  va&  an  enemy nof  ttieiCkm 
kjghfi  MagoreSf  tot  they  admitted  few  subj^ts^  -of  »itfaat[ 
Sbroiimi.  kk  their  highest .  distinctions :  and  a9  a;  <  freea 
^iak&^0^-aad  vmi  «f  letters,  be  was  anisioiJ»  to  v^j^ppfoad 

o'^Rcp«irtSf>foii9dedic»'.  unfounded,  were  cbculal»d  pldHa 
OQunti[y^<aaidtfOunteikan&ed  :by. these  powerful  nuboythati 
the  Jesuits  had  instigated  the  riots  of  Madrid.  ItiHB^ 
ooiifiikatidy  tasstrted^rthat  many  had  been  seen  fti  timtDMb, 
thetigh.T«Gbagiiified;jaiild  faA^ri  Isidio  LopKE^aiiDiQitiQ 
ifiM,  .wh0iW98/fonaiid»ediaa  one  «fi«tfae  leading  dbishdikxir 
ib.4hfii  QoitipaK^^(«tttt^xpiea%:'  named  is; iiialri»^  hsAr 
acdireliDs  tha^stree^m  finteoada^  ^  grealt«|»ptBGlDn^ 
thb. JefiMksiiKfthbibrmer  f£i^,'badbeeaijmibeduligr{idiir 
|K^Iacefi<s  thet  proper  sttcoessmrxifSqnibtej  land  i  them 
irtevd ctrtainfy^eitbeirigvaunds foe  sus^eeiingv'onipctoxti 
fiar  attn^tiog'the  dkoentent  a£  tbe^metrbpolis  'toothd 
Bittdunationsi  io£  the  Jesuits  and  thei^  proteotor  ib&iesii 
minister  Ensenada.     Enquiner  Mrevd  iniktit«t«d.  /Muijit 


4dS'^  suBnuumovi  c»  iVKiS. 


and  ^9b6ik  OdMrired  to  cdttN[>t'ev<ei7'iii^il«iMgtt^ 
eoiillj  tnftomthe'nttiicl  of  th«  King  ngSlidflVtbosdiiinstilJii- 
dbtil9  wliieil  lh«y  w6re  d0tenniiied>to  subveit^^ ;  Glh^hM& 
r^iWd  <hgti^dMiiMM»y<iPfepectittg  (th#  ocnidMakuofe  tfi^ 

OhkilerffX.'^Md  Um  >pBMie  ito» the  ctflahratiHl.'lgttflrj  ofi^ 
tRkt^ir^te^J'itf  «M(^''ii9  deBcrSles;ali«''t]Nriiii«i^ 

but  d  i^'yenrsf  since' «eiiMloed  to)  Jbe/ipuUkly  Ui^iilBfiid 
the  great ^ua^  of  Madrisd;  >    ::.       ir^afruq  or.t 

'  Bot,  ^VeB  nvith  ih^'Msktitaee  «of  EaAef  ensd^  didna»i 
qt^eiscetloe  of  five  Ebig^  and  the*  CDoeeit  .of  jnn^r  fimeigm 
etiediie^  df  ^Afe  company,  Rod«  asid  o^nmik  wriie  kt^wnil^ 
dt  1lh6  'addltkfbid  akl  ^viileb  taU^ittj  assidliilg^t  I^anmig/L 
leNd'  4ditoe6te«^  eoM  'dUppty^-  tiP!4mrB3rj ialfa  t«HtiitiM|3T} 
pfk>jeclt  vast^ki  its  oonefepiion^  and  extt^teiy^ibKBiaiicaloAf 
Awdl'as'ideliealeiiiits'detaila.  vThqrn^mniiUfkNltie^' 
inbuB  OafllfidiiiaiiMr   Pettiaps  ibei^itttefelmaoUa^i^jM 

hhn  ti>  pMlie  4XIO  kigUy  fai»  aaly  |»tt)fefaiocyMd  "ptMsmm^. 
i#itii#i»Mlifie^dueh  ha  Umaelf  brottghtftxfc^^poWliir  ffa^j 
feetidii^  'i^t  Campaauuiea  Jms  10012  8iriighjte«icflo«iaii^ 
a^d'a'liboriow  at.  vail  as  \msaki  tmmmb^  vSe>jidR3iAk 
AM  thn^'Plsdij}^  tba  OdondilmiidiCfaiaG^ar  o&O^tti^t 
lWd^oi«lriU#f«d  by  l^tM^non  ^^^  Itrnvvk-mf^^ 

e^,  ii^  dli  iiJiUiiUe^oiaQleoii  dtt iitattBc»iitgwdk«dftii' 
int^fli^  adtiiifiijbMttOQ  lif  die  faiogdoHk '  •  'UMiHf7dkcc»M^ 


tiftfcflf^e  fiegukrs  of  tbe-conspaj^Ey  of  4^iiiU);;l^ 

aMi  dated)  from  et  Parddf  ky  irJbksh  ailYinU^ieoiiipaiie^f^ 
s^irilral'  membeni  o^ihe  Itoya)  €di|90il|(  J99#>i|is|2|p|9^iiia^> 
cdasc^uenee  of  the  riot*  of  fMaiInd  of  tlfUkf^Slf^r^yim** 
"BothiJt'Juiitaaev^ml  thsbopfiy-'^^'k<^  fni^  Ylf^.l^^/ 
iviffe  'flKMst  dtlftdied  t^  the  4t)etij|i^.^.  Si^^rTl9if98f . 
Aqirfmi^  audi  cGrinequamly,-  lemft  fyefftifmA\^  tP  ib^^ff^^ 
soits^r^^fe^  they^eqMHiise  thta  mali  t^nQ|«>)vw<(!ipe^/aijb4^  fco; 
the  purpo^  ijf  giving  w^ght  saA  itutfaDrhy  to  d^  d^cveev . . 
I<i><tbil^  Juflttir'  the  day  and  fomi  of  lh0  WB^m^te^Yfore^ 
TtmheA  vfpma,  and  iostriMtidns  dmwtv  cnA  far  ^^^Jji^ 
ghtfnrtcB  1^  trere  fio  exeoute  it.botli  ,in..  $|»a]|9,  ^Q^jn*, 
A^ieintt^  together  with  directions  fop  il\ffi  ^tt)im  pffth«ir» 
pceparadooe^  the  carriages-  to  be  provided  ajt  the  yariqus^ 
pjhoes  iHiand^  and  the  ressek  to  be  ready  in.the  jpfxrU^^ 

it 

T^  fA^eeautions'iN^re  well  kid.  The  secret  was  wonder^^ 
fftSyfc^pt^;  'aad  on  the  night  qf  the£rstof  April,at  midr 
i^ht  preeibely,  e^eiy  CoU^e  of  the  Jesuits  throughput 
9pmi  mm  iuwoonAld  i)y  troops,  and  every  meo^ber,  of 
ea^  Cc^Hected  *  in  i  their  respective  diapters^.  {^stQ,  or. 
lajf^brotbers,  young,  or  old,  acquainled  with  the  deqre^». 
al^  ferdUy  omyveyed  out  of  the  kingdom,  Their. ^sp^. 
fi^ikigs^are  /wellikiiown;  and  die  fcoctitude  with.wh^}^: 
titey  bore  them  mnst  >ejEtort  praise  .even  from  tho^  n^ia 
d^  '*m0Bt  oonvineed^  of .  the  >  mischiefs  which  th^  ^ipnff, 
ittihieoee  in  the  coarts  of  Europe  iproduced.  Th#  ex|ui|«» 
sbn^and  persecution  of  the  Frendi  priests  during  t)^e  ^^ 
¥6hition  was  more  Uoody,  but  scarcely  Je$sinhun)^i.tl|^, 
file  faanlships  inflicted  by.s.dM^ir$!gplar  and^je^^u^ 
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monaiGl&es  which  had  oiigiiially  encouraged  them^  on 
the  Jesuits.  On  the  other  hand,  the  suppression  of  that 
society  was&vourable  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  morals^- 
and  even  learning  ;*-for  though  their  system  of  educa*' 
tion  has  been  much  extdled,  it  must  be  acknowledged 
that  in  Spain,  at  least,  the  period  at  which  the  education 
of  youth  was  chiefly  entrusted  to  Jesuits,  is  that  in  which 
Castilian  literature  d^ipe^^  ^4^general  ignorance  pre- 
vailed. If  the  state  of  education  in  a  country  is  to  be^ 
judged  of  by  its  fruits,  the  Jesuits  in  Spain  certainly 
retarded  its  piogress.  In  relation  to  the  rest  of  Europe, 
the  Spaniards  were  &rthcr  advanced  in  science  and 
learning  during  the  fiftee;nth  and  sixteenth  centuries^  than 
during  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth ;  and  ^ce  the 
suppression  of  the  Company,  in  1767,  and  not  till  then, 
a  taste  for  literature  and  a  spirit  of  ipiprovemeot  revived 
^attioiig  them*'-  >••.  ..'^   ,»*  oii 
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On  the  Devotion  of  the  Spcmiards  to  the  Jmmmuijfte 
Conception  of  the  Virgin  Mary.^^*  2Su 

The  history  of  the  transactions  relative  to  the  dis- 
putes on  the  immaculate  concepbon  of  the  Virgin  Mary, 
jeven  when  confined  to  those  which  took  place  at  Seville, 
could  not  be  compressed  within  the  limits  of  one  of  the 
preceding  letters.  Such  readers,  besides,  as  take  little 
interest  in  subjects  of  this  nature,  would  probably  have 
'Objected  to  a  detailed  account  of  absurdities,  which  ^eem 
at  first  sight  scarcely  to  deserve  any  notice*  Yet  theqe 
are  others  to  whom  nothing  is  without  interest  whi<ji 
depicts  any  peculiar  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  ex- 
hibits some  of  the  innumerable  modifications  of  society. 
Out  of  deference,  therefore,  to  the  first,  we  have  de- 
tached the  following  narrative  from  the  text.of  Doblado^s 
Letters,  casting  the  information  we  have  collected  fro^n 
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die  8|Mdiyh  wrkers  into  m  Mtb^  thd'foflgth'of  «4l|ilv%it)j 
ih^hofer  be  extaiod  fay  ihote^oftiKfr'Iaittefr  d^iscnfMMJ^X' 
i-'llie^Bpttte  on  the  InmaimlAte  Coaceptkm  i^Ae-lFkigfa 
tegaii' between  tlie  Ik^mmieans  atid'FytiKttoatis  isf  adlj^ 
m  the  lihtrtb^nth  century.  The  cotifMidiftg  pitftitepilt&od 
at  first  upcAeqilal  gioitad ;  b«it  <*  the  meilts^^f  fidth  aifd 
de^Mon^  .were '  sa*  deditedly  on  the  side  of  the  Frffflx 
eineHMy  thairthey  ^Bpofr  had  liieCfarietiati  mob  to  suffi^ 
thfsiii)^  anil  it^becaioe  ^ngerous  fbv  imy  Divine  to  as8l»fC 
that  the  Mother  of  God  (such  is  the  established  langaa^ 
of  <the'Church^of  Rome)  had  been,  like  the  refet  of  nkn- 
kiod,  involved  in  original  sin.  The  oracle  of  tlie  Gkpk 
tek  allowed,  however,  the  disputants  to  fight  out  'dieir 
battles,  without  shewing  ^  the  least  partiality^  till  pttbti< 
opklion  had  taken  a  deoidcfd  turn.  ■    '  '^' 

In  1613,  a  Dominican,  in  a  sermon  pteadied  at'^^Afe 
«aihiedral  of  Seville,  threw  out  some  doubts  <ih^  thd^I^ 
maculate  Conception.  This  was  ooneeived  to  be  'itn  iri^ 
suit  not  only  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  but  to  the  CQmt)d»i6ty 
tit  large ;  and  the  populace  was  kept  with'  diflfecr^  ttdk 
4ria«g  Bummafry  vengeance  <m  the  offender  and  Mi^dbU^ 
vent.  ZASlga,  the  annidtst  of  Seville,  who  fwUisli^ 
Im  vock'  in  16T7>  deems  it  a  iinatte^of  Ctniedah  fiM^i 
JbMraaeenotto  consign  ^tke  names  of  the  |ireadier  niid^ 
^«Qiiv«it  to'the  execttttion  of  podtferity.  ^Afit¥  the^  mil 
and  eodiesiasticai  amthmiies  eacevced  i  ithdaMeWsi >(lbr 
A&|i9otection  of  the  oflbnd^rs,  they  'wt^NvAsd-  tti^nfiMn 
t6  •  pfomote  «  series  of  expiatory « titei^,  >ivl&ib  id^lft 
ivert  the  anger  of  their  Pal«to^  atifl' make  ample 
repat«tic»i  to  her  insulted  honour.  PreceaBion&  innu- 
merable paraded  die  streets,  proclaiming  tl|e  aijigiaal 
purity  -of  the  Vir^n  Motherland  Migu^LM  Ckk  a 
Sevitlian  poet  of  that  day,  was  urged  by  the  ArdMbiahop 


|t)i  jMkifitae  rdb^  >Sptiiiiifa  /bjmi»*  ^^Xofib^  lel  MmM|iiei  ssto 

ij(  >7iie  n^i^t  step  WAS  to  prooare  a  dq^sioa :  q£  lb«  Pq{19  m 
fftfiPtlrief  Ibe  Jnmacktiate,  Cow^p/Hon^  To  pirooipte  jihift 
ill^i^tfu^tdtject  Iwo^cQiamis^^iij^  wi^re^^^inpaldidlib 

.r  AAer  .  ftnic  ;yeair$  of  indeacirihiiU^f  ai)Ki^ntheHlf>% 
sfil^hjicyor  ide^r^i,  wlttt)h  do^m^d  ,|q  iiUc|m^  itvjtiippovteliM 
f)f,;M9r7''s'CHigii»ol  innocence,  ix^s  kiKiwn  tQboroiiitfco 
flji^OJ^pf  ,p2V9ysitlg  ibe  9eai  i^ihe  FkhermoH^^djfiiiSk  ^ 
Sevillians  held  themselves  in  readiness  ta  ^xpvesa  tfa^K 
^lijbounjd^Jqythe  very  moaient  oi^iU  •  $rHval  iqi  {lleir 
tQWi^.i  Tbisgr^^at. event  took  pbice  on  ihe^^S^  of  C)/(tl§» 
l^jTilGVlx  ^tm  o'clock  P;  .M.  <^  Th^  aewft,  ,^# 
^^itga^  prodi2ce<|  a  universal'  stir  iti  tlie  lowcu  M^  1^ 
f)ji9{f  bq^8|f|(Jto  poi^gf»tulate  one  another  in  t^e  |itre?t^i 
%h^jf^\^t^yMtk^J^<^^^rmes  jouu^  in  a  jgifmie^^Q^M 
fdc^itbl^  siH/hiHldi^  persons,  with  lighted  ca|idl(9%iii 
tli^ribfipds^'^ied'ibirtb  from  their  cbuveb)  sii|g»ig  tbil 
bypta rin J bonoiir  of;  Original  Puriig^  Ni]mecoii».,boa» 
fi?€$  w^e  S^t^,  the  streets  were  illuminated  fnon.  the 
yrindQWEi  aod^ftrrrdee^  mid  i^enious  fit^worka  jWjereikt 
^:  in  difieront  part^  of  ?  the  tmn.  At  midnight  tbe.|)dki 
ioi,  the  cAthodr^  bfok^  out  mto  a  general  rchim^^  ^iob 
was  answt&];f4  %  ev^ciry  iparish  chqrch  and  ^vent ;  ai¥l 

ii  -(' SigiliUmoTnHWiUs  iHUat%ri^  the  groat  leafoPthc  Phpei:  " '? 
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ffmmmB  im  -ttiaiks  miA'Sthcy  dressed  Mir%iig  'gktfiS^ 
hifare  diftr  wohfaiih^^  ptdasce,  M«  grace  appeared  at  m^ 
Mrmji,  mored'to  ttttrs  by- the  devout  joy  of  his'flocki 
At  die4inft'paA  of  Ae  belk  all  the  churches  were  throwti 
ofm^  ondrtbt  I^WMs  and  pnii«ies  offered  u^  ih  them  teh^ 
tb  Aq  ftiHiieti  df  ni^  flhe  mostfive'ly  sounds  of  the  daf;!^ 
fi  ii  a^pt^wks  m*M;u««^  fe^  when  til  tlte*  authdritf^ 
w«n'te'<akii»s»Mleiiaif'obtk  iti  die  C^rdiedral,  to  beBevi^ 
9ni^e9eap^'A9^IimkMUh[i^'e(m(^ptioit.   An  endless  sen^ 
of.  pMMgMts  foil6wed'  to  thank  Heaven  for  tKb  &te 
triumph  against  the  tmlidkvers.    In  fact,  the  people  m 
SMtfe  totHd  fM'niove  about,  for  some  time,  witliout 
fermtng  a  religious  proces^dn.'     *•  Any  boy,*^  says  a 
cMtemporary  Kist6rian«  ^  who,  giuiig  upon  an  errand,' 
chose  tb  stnke  up  the  hvmn  Todo  el  Mundoy  was  sure  to 
dfitw  after  him  a  train,  which  from  one  grew  up  into  a 
nndtttttde ;  fbr  there  was  not  a  gentleman,  clergyman,  or' 
friar,  who  did  not  join  and  follow  the  chorus  wmcn  *£« 
dM8  liappened  to  meet  in  the  streets.**     '      -• »       -  . 

fiends  diese  religious  ceremonies,  shows'  oT^mmf^ 
iMridlyeharacter  were  exhibited.  Amongui^  was  me 
Moomli  equestrian  game,  called,  in  Ar^bic,^'lE7«/i^^ 
arnd  in  Spanish,  Canas^  from  the  reeds  which^  instead 
javelins,  the  cavaliers  dart  at  each  other  as  they  got 
through  a  great  variety  of  graceful. and  onnplieateddsviv 
lutipns  on  horseback.*    Fie^as  Beaks^  or  bult4ight% 


*  Gentlemen  of  the  first  rank,  who  are  metnjbers^f  the  association- 
called  Maestranzas,  perform  at  these  games  on  the  KiDg'«blfth-day» 
and  other  public  festivals.     Horsemanship  was  formerly  Ja  .as69l 
evtimation  among  the  Andalusian  gentfv»  who  JjQioed  io.a  narictjft 
of  amusemeixts  connected  with  that  art,.  .  S^ic^  was  il^  J^^^us  de- 


] 


xorica .  %U 


thjs  QoamQUp    To  divj^isBify,  bow€vinv 

cpQiic  «Dtedu4er;callad  Jf€j9i^?ii9^^.a  duriv^  ^RbmssAaok 
native  limha  leqtiuied  to htfiMi  t)i«  stimqii  temeAimirihm 
flap^of  tbe^dle,  ipounted  aa,|k  ii^^hilrJMfrKpdai^^ 
i^tt^i^ded  by  Jfour  Qc^psoc^  cf  ^gffptei  tf at<iw,iAwfl  iH  a 
spl^pd^  opeatal  co^t|iiu»|  fpug}>t,i!t^tbc^MQ3QCelkei>iiiW 
^^r.^roye  a  f ull  span  cxf.liU  jiap(;e.49^4te\a<l^^ 
—a  dreumstaoce  wkich  w^b  dqei^fid  tWd^*iinpilPtmitjlQ  Ikif 
q^itfed  by  tbp  bistpric^^pbe^s  oft  ^i4B^«*>n:.:-^>  .*--  »"'*  "'i 
,.  Tbe  most  cairipua  aiid  chai^i/fpsv\i^\ii,of,,fh^,^i^^ 
however^lan  i^Ilegprical  t6upiiMae»t»  eyjiihitfi^  nt  ^  mk^ 
pense  of  the  company  of  sil]uweav;er9,  "wfap^  fioim  >ljliM^ 
monopoly  with  the.  Spanish  Coloxui^s^  bad  attaiaed. gx^eatr- 
wealth  and  consequence  at  that  period.     It  is  th|i!S^db>)« 
scnoed,  A-pm  the  records,  of  tbe.  times,  by  a  mod^tenSfliKf 
msh  writer.  •     -'  .•  -^^J 

*^  Near  the  Puerta  del  Ferdoa  (one  of  the  |pite9  0ilhi* 
catbedral^^  a  platform  was  erected,  terminatiDg  wid^^die 
iltar  dedicat^   to  the  Virffin,   which  stands  w^rithft' 

Ste>  ^  'X'bree  .splendid  seats  were  placed  at  tb^  foQtid^ 
s  Itltar.  ancl  two  avenges  railed  in  on  both  £a4ps  <^i  ttMi^ 

— — - — ^ : r— ' =H — 7'""}'^. : 

M^hdt,  a  gaifie  performed  by  night,  at  which  the  riders  bpra' 
lighted  I6f«lie»n^^h«» Philip  the  Fourth  visited  Seville,  in  \6^4* 
ope  huttditd:  gewtlepi^^  Such  sttei^ed  by  two  groom^^  an'i>^uh 
torches  in  their  hands,  ran  races  before  the  king.  This  waa.the 
only  amusement  which,  according  to  the  established,  noti^i^, 
cotiM  be  permitted  iti  Lent.  /  ,  ji   !>•'•> 

•■TOic  reader  must  be  aware  tbat  this  was  an  imitation  of^  fpol^ 
loufBaareitt,  an  armusemetit  as  frequent  among  the  ancient  Sp^-^ 
niflh  knights  as  the  jousts  on  horseback*     It    is  called  in  the 
Spantth  Chronicles  Toniio  de  a  pU. 

2  H 
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platfonn  to  admit  tl)e  Judges,  the  cfaall^Qgcar^  ^^fup- 
porters  or  seconds,  the  marshal^  and  the  ai^v&j^jfrf^ 
Near  one  of  the  corners  of  the  stage  was  pitched  the 
challenger^a  tent  <if  Uack  aid  brown  silk,  and  in  it  a 
seat  covered  with  bhek  yeLwet  In  front  stood  the  fignre 
of  an  apple-tnee  bearing  fruit,  and  hanging  from  its 
boughs,  a  target,  on  whidi  the  challenge  was  exposed  to 
view- 

^^  At  five  in  the  afternoon^  the  Marshal,  attended  bj 
his  Adjutant,  presented  himsdf  in  the  lists.  He  was 
followed  by  four  children,  in  the  dress  used  to  represent 
angels,  with  lighted  tordies  in  their  hands.  Anodier 
child,  personating  Michael  the  Archangel,  was  the  leader 
of  a  second  group  of  six  angels,  who  were  the  bearers  of 
the  prizes — a  Lamb  and  a  Male  Infant.  The  Judges, 
Justice  and  Mercy,  appeared  last  of  all,  and  toc^  their 
appointed  seats. 

*^  The  sound  of  drums,  fifes,  and  clarions,  announced 
soon  after,  the  approach  o£  another  group,  composed  of 
two  savages,  of  gigantic  dimen^ons,  with  large  dubs  on 
their  shoulders,  eight  torch-bearers  in  black,  and  two 
infernal  Furies,  and,  in  the  centre,  the  challenger's  shield- 
bearer,  followed  by  the  chidlenger's  supporter  or  second; 
dressed  in  black  and  gold,  with  a  plume  of  black  and 
yellow  feathers.  This  band  having  walk^  round  the 
stage,  the  second  brought  the  challenger  out  of 'the  tent, 
who,  dressed  uniformly  with  his  supporter,  appeared 
wielding  a  lance  twenty-five  hands  in  length.* 


*  Though  the  Spanish  writer  has  forgotten  to  mention  the 
allegory  of  the  challenger,  it  is  evident^  from  the  sequel,  that  he 
was  intended  to  represent  Sin. 


NOTES. 
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The  fbUdwing  is  a  fist  of  the  Adventurers,  their  at- 
tendants or  torch-bearers,  and  supporters  or  seconds:— 


Adum 

Attendants  6  CAowiu 

•MRMww^-^     Innocence. 

009 

6  Infnnrial  Fnriev 

Envy. 

Abral^am 

6  Dwarfs*,    tbree  ^ 
Angels  in  the  ha-  1 
bU  of  Pttgrini8»r 
and  Isaac              ^ 

Faith. 

Job 

6  Pages 

Patience. 

David 

6  Squires 

Repentance. 

Jfixoboam 

iSewn 

Idolatry. 

AhBb 

12  Sqnires 

CofvloiitteM 

^obn  the  BapO^t 

12  S(}uSres 

/DiviweLore 
\  and  Grace. 

*^  The  dresses  (continues  the  historian)  were  all  splen- 
did, and  suited  to  the  characters. 

^^  The  Adventurers  engaged  the  challenger  in  succes- 
sion, and  all  were  wounded  by  the  first  stroke  of  liis 
enormous  lance.  In  this  state  they  drew  their  swords, 
and  fought  with  various  success,  some  conquering  the 
common  enemy,  while  others  yielded  to  his  superior  force* 
None,  however,  distinguished  himself  so  much  as  the 
Baptist,  who,  regardless  of  the  wound  he  had  received  at 
the  first  onset,  and  being  armed  with  fresh  weapons  by 
Gracey  beat  the  adversary  in  every  succeeding  rencounter. 
His  extraordinary  success  was  rewarded  with  a  seat  near 
the  Judges^  and  the  Lamb  was  awarded  him  as  a  prize. 

^^  After  this,  the  Marshal  and  his  Adjutant,  followed 
by  Grace  and  Divine  Love^  left  the  stage.  In  a  short 
time  they  re-appeared,  followed  by  twelve  youths,  as 


' 


*  Dwarfs  were  formerly  very  common  among  the  senants  of  the 
Spanish  nobility.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  guess  for  what  reason  they 
were  allotted  to  Abraham,  on  this  occasion. 
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I  r;  >  ■  .        ^ 

torch-bearen,  the  seven  Virtues*  peraotiated  by  children 

trcfm  fovtr  tofi^  years  oThg^^ttan^  niiik^l^ngd^  aik  lepi^ 
senftntTves  of  the  nine  hierto^es.-  Two  spared  aUeodili 
each  bP  the  Virtues  mad  Angels ;  the  whole  traiiT'bdl^ 
dOsed  by  Grace  and  DMne  Ltnfe^  8upp(»ting  the  hBft 
Ad^ettt«ntlr,  a1>esaiiti(yi  child  seten  yeanoId,'K^o;^i£ 
iiltehdeif  'ii^  ^(ti^i^bt^^e'Hc^y  Vb^,  waiT '^fti^e'^d*^ 
ai%''dr^^s^'«itt''fl^e''Ve8t,  m  a  stiit  of  sky-^lue'^ 
wliit^;  spAWHed'^ffl'gbrdeii  &ters,  die  hid^  fldt»y^WNiil 
ihe  sholilde^W'^rls,  and  hdd  round  ^e  heM*^B;^l 
twelve-Stan^ diadem.  -.  »   »b 

^^  When  the  combatants  faced  each  other,  the  challenger 
could  not  conceal  his  trepidation.  The  female  Adven- 
turer, on  the  oth^r  hand,  would  not  use  tb^  lance  with 
which  she  had  entered  the  lists ;  for  it  bore  the  words 
Daughter  of  Adam,  in  a  banderole  whi(^  Hubj^'from 
it.  Having  thrown  away  that  weapon,  she  received  iaAo- 
ther  from  the  seconds,  with  the  inscription  DATti^]^Ti& 
or  THE  Father.  At  this  moment  the  chbllen^i  d^t^ 
his  lance ;  but^  in  his  fear  and  confusion,  lie  cblila'  hot 
touch  his  adversary,  while  the  heroine,  on  the  oonttii 
taking  aii  unerring  idm  at  his  breast,  brodglil^^hm 
stantiy  upon  his  knees;  arid  the  vifcttriyHfes*H)mp!fe(W 
With  it  W  other  lances,  bearing  tlie  'm6tto^4 — MdTfiER  Ki* 
the  Son— Spouse  of  the  Holy  GkosT.^ 'GViBiMTi^ 
her  adversary,  she  had  now  laid  htm  A\i  tSt/i^  ground',^  iiM 
plaided  her  foot  and  sword  ufiotThis  iie^kV^ktindst  a  shout 
6i  universal  acclamation.^  The-'JfhdWs'a'^raed  hei-Hhe 
Uhild  Jesus,  as  a  prize,  and  seated  h^  tibove  all  m-'it 
ihrone. '  Next  under  the  Virgiii  tciAt'tfieir'seiits  ^tS^ 

'  ■    '»         '        ■  -  ■       "  ■         II  .    .  I.  I        .1  ..■■  . 

*  •    :■  ►  ■■    '  ♦  ,         ■    -      ^         ^..~- 

•  *i,Tbe,Spuoish  CMccbism  euwnietates  seven  vices  and  seven 

" ' ' .  .  ' .     ■*  -  • '     ' ^»    «  -  ■  ..    I  ^'  f  Ji  » 

oppoMte  virtues,  , 
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|pnwftlf:tiHiina^?xitj  ensued,  ip  which.  ^ll,^t€|,9^Qir  99W*. 
b%t4?tts[  eiiga^«4..  .  The,  toi^am^pt J^pg  ^nd^fj, .% 
I^ll^rfger  aB4.  his  secQi^^^^ri^thf^^^.^hs  jefjf^fi^g^^^ 

prh^,j(e9t  of  the  actors  cqii4i»gM  th^iyk^^A  t*^Wgfe*fb^ 
qsi.  the  ri^t^.  attesnd^t  bj;,we,^ij^5^  a^d  fpi^y  itof fi^? 
Im^eWi  iapd  a  band  of  iausi(5i9p9,^ging  h^  ^i^ 
J05W^»  which  wa§  echoed  hy  thf  .imiflep^e  csoi 
Pi^p^^io  Historico  64  Setot^pm^^  ^^T^^%i^?%^ 
deVarfkra  (Padre  Valdei^ama)  p,88(,  ^f  ^%n?-,/[c.  .} 

.„.  ,/     .....    .     WTi;«.,;.  ,..  ....  ,.   ;,,,.., 

'     '  On  a'PasscLge  in  X^nophon.-^.'  61t.     '    '     ^ 

Tl'he^^s^ge  from  Xenophon  translated  in  the  text  is 

this:.    Qi  qi]^  W^^   ^^^  ^aKpdrrjv  TTpwTOV  jutv^  iSffTan^  eitcd^ 

^p^vGirfffqy,  ^ympos^  c.  1.  7.  Emesti  is  angry  at  the 
u<rf y)  ,^bc6^^,  which  is  soon  after  repeated,  when  speaking 
(^  the^rordf^r  ix^  which  the  guests  placed  themselves  at 
f(^b|^,  ..fluC  waijts,  in  the  last  passage,  to  change  it  into 

'^S  ^PX'^Y'i''  -?^^  ^oyg'^  ^^^  emendation  w  plausible^ 
fhet^  ^^!^s  toJ^j^.n^  necesi^ity  to  alter  the  reading, ,  Xe- 
^phpp  i^  ^H^?^  ^jr^arkably  fond  of  that  phrase, 
,The,efVocj^ Ji^^^,  j>l§ic^,  probably  ipeans  according  to 
QUftgvf; ;  it,  ^ghjL,  1?^ ,  sppl.i^d  to  ^  the  order  of  precedence 
in  JBnglapd,  and  it  iSh^Quidi  seem  fo  have  been  used  bjf 
Xenophpu  to  denote., the  Greek  sense  of  propriety  in 
taking  a  place  at  table.  In  Spain,  where  there  is  no 
established  order,  a  great  deal  of  bowing  and  scraping 
takes  place  before  tlie  Quests  can  arraiig^^lfifaf  iiff^rtant 
point     But,  without  any  settled  rule,  there  is  a  tact 
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whkh  seldom  misleads  any  one  who- winbeB  tiot'.to-give 
offence.  This  is  probably  the  second  aWc/o  c<m-  of  Xe- 
nopbon. 

NOTE  G. 

Y  A  liide  work  that  gave  an  amitsinff  Miracle  of  the 
Virgin  Jbr  every  Day  in  the  Year^  p.  81. 

The  book  alluded  to  \Vk  die  text  is  the  JAo  Virgineo. 
The  raolBl  tendency  of  this  and  nmilar  books  may  be  Aswn 
by  the  following  story — tedmically  named  an  Example 
— which  I  will  venture  to  give  from  memory : — ^A  Spaaisb 
soldier,  who  had  fought  in  the  Netherlands,  having  re- 
turned home  with  some  booty,  was  leading  a  profligate 
and  desperate  life.  He  bad,  however,  bled  for  the  Faith : 
and  his  own  was  perfecdy  orthodox.  A  large  old  {Mcture 
of  the  Virgin  Mary  hung  <wer  the  inaide  of  the  door  of 
his  lodgings,  which,  it  seems,  did  not  correspond  inlofti* 
ness  to  the  brave  haibardier^'s  mind  and  demeanoor. 
Early  every  morning  he  used  to  sally  £nth  in  pursuit  of 
unlawful  pleasure  ;  but,  though  he  never  did  bend  his 
knees  in  prayer,  he  would  not  cross  the  threshold  with- 
out a  loud  Hail  Mary !  to  the  picture,  accompanied  by 
an  inclination  of  the  halbert,  which  partly  from  his  out^ 
rageous  hurry  to  break  out  of  the  nightly  prison,  pardy 
from  want  of  room  for  his  military  salute,  inflicted  noiany 
a  wound  on  the  canvass.  Thus  our  soldier  went  6n 
spending  his  Ufe  and  money,  till  a  sharp  Spanish  dagger 
composed  him  to  rest,  in  the  heat  of  a  brawl.  **  He 
died  and  made  no  agn.**'  The  De\il,  whd  thou^t  hkn 
as  fair  a  prize  as  any  that  had  ever  been  within-his  grasp^ 
w^ted  only  for  the  sentence  which,  according  to  Catho- 
lics, is  passed  on  every  individual  immediately  after  de^tb, 
in  what  they  call  the  Particular  Judgment.  *  At  this 
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mojoent  the  Ykff^  Maiy  presented  herself  i^  a 
Uaek  mantle^  ^milar  to  that   which  she  wore  in  the 
picture^  but  sadly  rent  and  slit  in  several  places.  "  These 
are  the  marks,^  she  said  to  the  affrighted  soul,  "  of  your 
rude,  though  certainly  well-meant  dvility.     I  will  not^ 
however,  permit  that  one  who  has  so  cordially  saluted  me 
every  day  should  go  iato  everlasting  fire.^    Thus  say- 
ing, she  bode  the  evil  spirit  gjive  up  luB  priaDiier,,and  the 
gaMant  soldier  was  mo^  to  purge,  off  the  dcoss  of  his  bois- 
taXMisDature  in  the  g^tler  flames  of  puiig^tpry.-^A  por- 
tioD  0f .the  book  frcmi  whicb  I  recollect  this  stqry,  wa3,  for 
many  years,  read  eveiy  evening  in  one  of  the  principal  pa- 
rishes at  SeviUe.     I  observed  the  same  practice  at  a  town 
not  &r  fronat  the  ci^tal  of  Andalusia ;  and,  for  any 
thing  I  know  to  the  contrary,  it  may  be  very  common  all 
over  Spain.     &uch  is  the  doctrine  which,  disowned  Jn 
theory  by  the  divines  of  the.  Roman  dhurch,  but  grow- 
ii^  imt  of  'the  system  of  saint-worship,  constitutes  the 
main  religious  feeling  of  the  vulgar,  and  taints  strongly 
the  minds  ^f  the  higher  classes  in  Spain.     The  Chroni- 
olesof  the  Religious  Orders  are  full  of  narratives,  the 
,  whole  drifl  of  which  is  to  represent  their  patron  saint  as 
powerful  to  save  from  the  very  jaws  of  hell.     The  skill 
.  of  tlie  painter  has  often  been  engaged  to  exhibit  these 
.  stories  to*tbe  eye,  a^d  the  Spanish  convents  abound  in 
pictures  more  encouraging  to  vice  than  the  most  prc^- 
gate  prinf3  of  the  Palais  Royal;     I  recollect  one  at 
Seville  in.  the  convent,  of  the  Antonines — a  species  of  the 
genus  Monackus  Francifoanus  of  the  Mon^chohgick^^ 
so  strangely  absurd^  that  I  hope  the  reader  will  forgive 
my  lengthening  this  note  with   its  descripUon.      The 
picture  I  allude  to  was  in  the  cloisters  of  the  convent  of 
San  Antonio^  facing  the  principal  entrance,  $o  late  as  the 
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yew  1810^  whea  I  last  wb»^  «!  Si^vyie.  The  wdkjadflis 
the  hairJjpeadtk  Biespe  of  n  great- ^smncrv'^iwia^HSt^o 
Fmncis  saved  agmnst  >aU  ehanoee.  Air  extciist  £rmii  'tfar  t 
Giutonicles.cif  the  Order^  which  isfditnd  ian  eonmtt  of .> 
the  paintings'  itifoiaBs  theibdkolder  jtbatdie  peiso«t  wfawi^q 
sDuHs  {^presented  on  the  ciiaracsy  was  a  lawless  jioblmi^^ 
whtfv  foitified  in' bis  Qvnn  castle^  became  the  terror  9bAn 
abhonreDoe/of>di0ipsighbpurl|aodA  >  As  iidither<  tbeilifeit 
of' many  nhr  ^tlMi  hoaoitr^  of " wtniiany  was  safb  frodi  ttier^t 
vudenee  of' fats  pasidDns^  aone  wSlifiglj  dwelt  ii|)0O^i^«i 
lahd^  c/t^mfffftoai^aeA  the  gate  of  the  castler  It  diaBQedi;>: 
however,  that  two  IVandseaii  friauB,  having  Ipst^die  wcijirv^ 
in  a  stormy  night)  applied  for  slielter  at 'thei  wicked  u 
noblenian'%  gate,  where  tHey  met  with  nothing  bul  insuh  tr 
and  «e0m.  It  was  well  finr  them  that  the  fwnaQrpE  Sin 
Fmncis  filled  the  world  at  that  time.  The  .hely  siin^iH 
wiUi  the  lUBsistance  of  St.  Paul,  had  lately  cuttbeithroikfrq 
of  an  Italian  biA^  who  had  resisted  4he  e^tabIi4Mf^>n 
of  the^  Franciseans  in  his  diocese.*  .     i   ^raf  o({  // 

i 

♦This  curious  scene  is  the  subject  of  afnotheSi*  =  f>ic¥ife^Jii'W''' 
clcMst^rsof-SMnt  Francis,  at  Set^fe^    Tlie  iilsbAp  ia^xjepiiniiisi // 
bed)  iwbei«  Saint  Ffiincts  has  ne^tl^  seveve^  •  <^  kp^  f^^M^  ^>f4f  t 
with  S^iflt  ,P^'8  sword,  which  he  had  bojrrowej^,  ^or  fbis  pious   ^ 
purpose.     As  the  good  friers  might  have  bepn  suspected  of  having, 
^  hand  in  this  miracle,  the  saipt  performed  slu  additional  wonder. ' 
The  figures  of  Saint  Paul  and  S^int  Francis  stbod  fette%:iH^-frA- 
painted  ^lass  Window  of  the  principal*  cdnvetitof  thebtll6r*'«^THtfcil: 
apostle  bada  sword  iti  his  hand,  wbilie'bi6'eoatpfini(M{was^apobIea9» ;-;  \ 
To  'the  great  eiirpfise  of  th«  fathers,  it  ^ws^  ob^rv^edj^/  Of^^  ff^qi^pyi^^ ; . 
that.  Saint  Paul  Jhad  gAven  away,  J^e.  ,sw9rd  tO;  his  ^ifi>^.-   .The  i 
djcatb  of  the  bishop,  which  happened  that  very  night,  explained 
the  wonder,  and  taught  the  world  what  tbose  might  expect  wno 
thwarted  the  plans  of  Heaven  in  the  establishment  of  tlit  Vriift^^^''-^ 
piscans. 


^QSieiiflBar  ^k  ffliidbF»^mtI«Benl>«batted  the  fl#tedncBS . 
oftthainrilifeiOMi^faBdth^Qrde]^  bis^serviikito  to^^ureithe- 
friifas  «Qine  ^«laizl' ati<iaw  fixp.a  ixedy  anda oou^euiof  eggs  1 
folf>  ttmr  supper.  <  HaTtng  gi?>en  i  tirife/  evplatialio%  tU  > 
ptfhit^p  trusts' to  th0«[|]prt4iFiiitft  larigBHg^ 
tated  up^ '  the-  story  >  'kAnio£atdijf>  aAeii'  ^  ithe  rdeatb'  of^  tb(>j< 
n^bte  ainnet'.  IVfidteael  the'^irebangek^whotjijria'tk'ad^^' 
tioA^l  bdief^  umvei^  infipaui^'^lidrprabablyooainEHotiO 
UpdSi  €athollc<:oii&trie8^;k*€oiind«Dcdctd  iMhretfac  ^hargei*/ 
of  'wcigbing  departed  souk  -  with  'lihieici  gsi)d'weaika^  < 
agJonst  the  sins  they  have  ocnDrohtdd*<BMusk;irf^esei;rt6d;[  I 
with  a  krvge^paurof  scales  in  his  baad.'  'Several  aDgekv*.: 
in  agriGFQp,  sta&d  near  him,  kod  a  crowd  of  dexih'  aren^ 
wdtchingf  dt  A  reqiectfiil  distance^  the  result  of  the  trial.  • 
Tb^  ile\0lyjeparted  soul,  in  the  puny  shape  of  a  sickly  n 
bof,  has'l»0n  placed,  naked,  in  one  scale,  while  the  <xp  ^ 
po^ti^  groans  under  a  monstrous  heap  of  swords,  dag- 
gei*Sf  |k^ned  bowls,  iove4etters,  fuid  portraits  of  females  :- 
who  had  been  the  victihis  of  his  fierce  desres.  (It  is;, 
evidentthat  t&ts -ponderous  mass  would  have  greatly  out- 

we^h^fl  jfj;i^tif%l|'^  ^4  yearly  transparent  form  whi<cb 
wasiito'o^ose fits' f)i*efi6ure,  bad  not  Saint  Fraacis^  whpse 
figiiiti6' dtktld^  p^rmttiiii^iilt  in  the  painting,  assisted  l^disi^o^ 
tressed  sbtil  b^  slipping  a  couple  of  eggs  and  'a  bttndlfe  ' 
of  straw  into  its  own  side  of  the  balance.  '  tJpon^fbiis  '' 
segiS9pable.,ja4diti^9.%  jhq  instrujnents  and  emblems  of,,' 
guikiare  §(?mi  to  %  lup  a»d  kick  the  beam.     It  |jpp?§f)?- 
from'  this  thatAe  Sp^ah  |>ainter agrees  with  MyiPii)ft?v.,,t 
the  system  bfwfeighitt^Fftte;  and  that,  since^ the?  days  ntf*  f 
Pomer  and  Virgil,  superior  weight  is  beconie  th^  digffof-^^ 
victory  which  with  them  was  that  of  defeat — quo  vergat^-^ 
po7idere  leihum.  ^  , 
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NOTE  D. 

**Onike  Moral  Character  <f  Ike  Spanish  JesuHu:^  p.  fll9. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  the  political  delinquencies 
of  their  leaders,  their  Utterest  enemies  have  never  ven- 
tured to  charge  the  Order  of  Jesuits  with  moral  irregula- 
rities. The  internal  policy  of  that  body  precluded  the 
possibility  of  gross  misconduct  No  Jesuit  could  step  out 
of  doors  without  caUing  on  the  superior  for  leave  and  a 
companion,  in  tlye  choice  of  whom  great  care  was  taken 
to  vary  the  couples.  Never  were  they  allowed  to  pass  a 
single  night  out  of  the  convent,  except  when  attending  a 
dying  person:  and,  even  then,  they  were  under  the 
strictest  injunctions  to  return  at  whatever  hour  the  soul 
departed.  Nothing,  however,  can  give  a  more  striking 
view  of  the  discipline  and  internal  government  cf  the  Je- 
suits than  a  case  well  known  in  my  family,  which  I  shall 
here  insert  as  not  devoid  of  interest  A  Jesuit  of  good 
connexions,  and  more  than  common  abilities,  had,  during 
a  long  residence  at  Granada,  become  a  general  favourite, 
and  especially  in  a  family  of  distinction  where  there  were 
some  young  ladies.  On  one  of  the  three  days  properly 
named  the  Carnival,  he  happened  to  call  at  that  house, 
and  found  the  whole  family  indul^ng  with  a  few  intimate 
friends  in  the  usual  mirth  of  the  season ;  but  all  in  a  pri- 
vate domestic  manner.  With  the  freedom  and  vivacity 
peculiar  to  Spanish  females,  the  young  ladies  formed  a 
conspiracy  to  make  their  favourite  Jesuit  stand  up  arid 
dance  with  them.  Resistance  was  in  vmn :  they  teased 
and  cajoled  the  poor  man,  till  he,  in  good-natured  con- 
descension, got  up,  moved  in  the  dance  for  a  few  minutes, 
and  retired  again  to  his  seat.  Years  elapsed :  he  was 
removed  from  Granada,  and  probably  forgot  the  transient 
gaiety  into  which  he  had  been  betrayed.     It  is  well 
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known  that  the  general  of  the  Jesuits,  who  made  Rome 
lu&  constant  residence,  uppointed  Xrom  thence  to  every 
office  in  the  order,  all  over  the  world.  But  so  little  ca- 
price influenced  those  nominations,  that  the  friends  of  the 
unfortunate  dancer  were  daily  e^ipecting  to  see  him 
elected  provincial  governor  of  the  Jesuits  in  Andalusia. 
To  their  great  surprise,  however,  the  election  fell  upon 
a  much  inferior. man.  As  the  elections  were  triennial, 
the  strongest  interest  was  made  for  the  anext  tum»  Pressed 
on  all  sides,  the  general  desired  his  secretary  to  return  a 
written  answer.  It  was  conceived  in  these  words:  ^'It 
cannot  be :  he  danced  at  Granada.^' 

I  have  seen.  Capuchin  friars,  the  most  austere  order  of 
Franciscans,  rattling  on  a  guitar,  and  singmg  Boleros 
before  a  mixed  company  in  the  open  fields;  and  I  have 
heard  of  a  friar,  who  being,  called  to  watch  over  a-  death- 
bed, in  a  decent  but  poor  family,  had  the  audacity  to  take 
gross  liberties  with  a  female  in  the  very  room  where  the 
ack  man  lay  speechless.  He  recovered,  however,  strength 
enough  to  communicate  this  horrid  insult  to  his  son,  from 
whom  I  have  the  fact  The  convent  to  which  this  friar 
belonged,  is  notorious,  among  the  lower  classes,  ibr 
profligacy. 

I  shall  add  a  little  trait  illustrative  of  Spanish  manners. 
Afriar  in  b^ghglee  is  commonly  reminded  of  his  profession, 
in  a  jeering  tone,  by  the  wags  of  the  company.  Cries  of, 
CdnamOf  Padre,  (hemp,  my  &ther !)  are  heard  froiQ  all 
sides,  alluding  to  the  soourge  used  for  the  discipline, 
which  is  made  of  that  substance,  and  recommending  it 
as  a  proper  cure  for  rebellious  spirits.  These  two  words 
will  cut  a  friar  to  the  heart 
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NOTE  R 

^'  On  the  Prevalence  qf.  Seeptkism  amiong  Jihe  CaihoUc 

Clergyr  p.  126. 

I  once  beard  an  Sng^sh  gentleman,  who  bao^  r^d^ 
a  long  tiinc^  ap  Jt^Jly,  .^bere  be  obtaiped  Iqc^giog^/  '^^f^ 
convent,  relate*  bi3  .mrprise  at  the  tenQinaliiv>n  pjfi  ^ 
friendly  discussiop,  vhick  he  bad  with  the  most  ahle^in- 
dividuals  of,  the  house,  on  the  points  of  di&rence  p^^ 
tween  the  Churdies  of  Epgland,  and  Rome.  The  di^^. 
pute  bad  been  animated,  and  supported  with  gi^e^t  abUij^. 
on  the  Catholic  side  by  one  of  the  youngest  ipionjq^ 
When,  at  length,  ally  except  the  chief  djiisipub|4;^»;  j^$i||^ 
retired}  the  yoji^ng  monk,  turning  to  bis  English  gi^ffU 
i^bed.I:ywcv  whether  he  really  believed  what, be  b^^bf^; 
d^fendingji  Upqp  i:^eceiving  a  s^nouu?  f^^^^er^.)^  ijff^ 
affirmative,  be  could  not  help  exclaiming,  JMorJ^^fiV^f^ 
j^  che  t%dto  il  convento.  ..    ,,     i.r.rjjn') 

NOTE  E. 

3 

"  The  Child  Godr  p.  167.    -  •    '         -  f^ 

Ine  representation  of  the  Deity  in  the  form  of  a  child 
is  very  common  in  Spain.  The  number  of  little  figures,, 
about  a  foot  high,  called  Nino  Dios,  or  Nino  Jesus,  is 
nearly  ec^ual  to  that  of  nuns  m  most  convents.  The 
nuns  dress  them  in  all  the  variety  ol'  the  national  cos-' 
tiimes,  such  as  clergymen,  canons  in  their  choral  robes, 
doctors  of  divinity  in  their  hoods,  physicians  in  their 
wigs  and  gold-headed  canes,  &c.  &c.  The  Nino  Jesus  is 
often  found  in  private  houses;  and  in  some  parts  of 
Spain,  where  contraband  trade  is  the  main  occupation 
of  the  people,  is  seen  in  the  dress  of  a  smuggler  with 
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a  brace  of  pistols  at  his  gitdk,  and  a  blunderbuss  le^- 
ing  on  liis  arm. 

. .         :<  «  0^  ^^  jT^jj^  ^  OUiera.''  p.  192." 

In  De  Rocca^s  "  Memoires  sur  la  Guerre  des  Frcm- 
pits  en  Espagne^''  tKere  is  a  trait  so  jifaffitefcly  in'charac- 
fef'  wSh  Don  Leucadio's  descrfptioA  fef 'tht*  peo^te  of 
©Ibera;'  that  I  must  beg  leave'td  'ttanScMbfe'lt  t—  *  *  *  ^''  ^ ' 
"**  !;^ous  fbrmfimes  un  bivouac  iaxik  une  prairi^  entour^c? 
d6  'murs,  attenante  ^  Pauberge  qui  est  sur  li  route  aU  bas 
du' "village.  Les  habitans  fnrent,  pendafit  le  reste  du 
jbur,  assez  tranquilles  en  apparence,  et  ik  nous  foumi* 
rent  des  vivres;  mais,  au  lieu  d'un  jeune  boeuf  que 
j'^avais  demand^,  ils  nous  apportferent  un  Sne  ctoupe  eA 
quartier^ :  les  hussards  trouverent  que  ce  veau,  conime 
i&I'appelldent, avait le gout  un  peu  fade ;  maiiS  ce ne  flit 
qtie  tehg-temps  apr^s  que  nous  apprJmes  cette  bizan*^ 
tJ^B&^rie,  pkr  les  montagnards  eux-mfemes.  Ils  nou^ 
criaient  souvent,  dans  la  suite,  en  tirailtant  avec  noiisl^' 

*  Vous  avez  mang6  de  Fane  a  Olbera,'  C'etait,  dans  leur 
opinion,  la  plus  sanglante  des  injures  qu^on  put  faire  ^ 
des  Chretiens.'"  "*  >i  ..i     . 

De  Rocca's  book  abounds  in  lively  pictures  of  Spa- 
nish  manners,  especially  in  the  account  he  gives  ot  the 
Serraniade  Iftonda;  without  indulging  national  partiali- 
ties.,  he  does  full  iustice  to  his  mortal  enemies,  and  re- 

presents  them  in  the  most  favourable  colours  which  were 

*  i'«   ^    • '   «• "  jf    >■  ■*<-•''.. 
consistent  with  truth. 

>    .'     <■    \  ■    ;.'i  '    *      i'l!    ■    •    -  •.       ,  • 

'■■   ■"'.  -V'l;  f  r"  /    3  "J  ..,  ■.  • 
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NOTE  H. 


**  The  eghfiual  irid  givm  bif  thai  Cnte^  in  Oie  n^ 
qf  14£ld,  was  upon  record^  p.  196. 

Zuaiga,  in  his  Annals,  copies  a  Spanish  inscription^ 
which  still  exbts  in  the  convent  of  Saint  Augustin,  a4; 
Seville ;  of  which  we  subjoin  a  translation : — 

^'  In  1649)  this  town  being  under  a  most  violent  attack 
of  the  plague,  of  which  great  numbers  died  ^,  the  two 
most  illustrious  Chapters,  Eccledastical  and  Secular,  re^ 
quested  that  this  community  of  our  father  Saint  Au<; 
gustinj  should  allow  the  image  of  Christ  to  be  carried  to 
the  Cathedral.  It  was,  accordingly,  conveyed,  on  the 
second  of  July  of  the  same  year,  in  a  solemn  procession^ 
attended  by  the  Secular  Chapter  (the  Town  Corporation)^ 
and  all  the  reli^ous  communities,  amidst  the  loud, 
waitings  of  the  people ;  when  the  most  illustrious  the 
Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  walked  to  meet  the  processiQii 
at  the  end  of  the  street  of  the  Placeniinesf.  The  n}ost 
holy  image  was  left  that  evening  and  the  ensuing  i^ght. 
in  the  Cathedral,  and  returned  the  next  day  to  its  shrine. 


*  Espinoaa,  the  modem  editor  aod  anaotator  of  ZuJaigi^  atates, 
from  ancient  records,  that  within  the  first  six  weeks  after  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  plague,  the  nmnber  of  deaths  aoioaiitc^ao  eighty 
thousand.  This,  however,  we  consider  as  a  paipaibk  exaggetation ; 
for,  though  Seville  was  nearly  depopulated  on  ;thar  occasion,  it 
is  probable  that  it  never  contained  more  than  one  hundred  thou- 
sand inhabitants. 

+  Seville  has  several  streets  bearing  the  name  of  foreign  nations 
— a  faint  memorial  of  its  former  commerce  anJ  wealth.  The 
street  of  the  PiacenHnes  is  a  continuation  of  that  of  the  Franks 
(Francos).  There  is  a  Lom.hard  Street  (calle  Lombardot),  a 
Genoa  Streii,  and  some  others  of  a  similar  denominatioti. 


* 
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our  Lord  being  pleased  to  ordain  that  the  plague  should 
begin  to  abate  from  th^  day  when  the  image  was  brought 
out^  Md  tsease  altogether  at  the  end  of  the  OetavariOf 
(eight  days  worship),  as  it  was  attested  by  the  physicians. 
Wherefore  tlie  most  noble  and  most  loyal  city  of  Seville 
appointed  the  smd  second  of  July,  for  ever,  to  repair  to 
this  convent  as  an  act  of  thanksgiving  for  that  great 
benefit." 

tn  spite  of  this  solemn  acknowledgment  of  the  mira- 
cle, the  astrologers  of  that  day  were  unwilling  to  give 
the  cruciifix  the  whole  credit  of  staying  the  plague. 
Zufiiga  shrewdly  observes  that  the  conjunction  of  Jupiter 
with  Mars,  which,  according  to  Captain  Francis  de 
Ruesta,  removed  the  infection,  did  not  take  place  till 
the  12th  of  July,  ten  days  after  the  wonderful  effects  of 
tti^  procession  had  become  visible:  and  the  Captain 
Himself,  probably  to  keep  clear  of  the  Inquisition,  de- 
cUres  that  the  favourable  influence  of  the  planets  **  was 
^tevioufely  ensured  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Holy  Christ 
of  Saint  Augustin.'"  Zunigay  Anales  de  Sevilla^  t.  iv. 
p.  404. 

NOTE  I. 
Vicious  Habits  of  the  Religious  Probationers^  p.  219. 


« 


The  Spaoifih  satirieat  novel,  *'  Fray  Genmdio  de< 
Campazas^^*  eontains  a  lively  picture  of  the  adventurer 
of  a  Novice.  It  was  written  by  Padre  Isla,  a  Jesuit, 
for  the  purpose  of  checking  the  foppery  and  absurdity  of 
the  popular  preachers,  Cervantes  himself  could  not 
hioaist  of  greater  success  in  banishing  the  lKK>ks  of 
chivalry  than  Isla  in  shaming  the  friars  out  of  the  af-* 
fected  and  often  proiane  concetti^  which,  in  his  time, 
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were  mistaketi  fot  pulpt  eloquence.  But  the  Inqui^tion 
could  not  endure  diat  her  great  props,  the  religions  of- 
ders,  should  be  exposed,  in  any  of  their  luembeis,  to^ 
the  dhaftd  of  ridicule,  and  Ftoff  Geruhdio  wiis  pro- 
hibited. 

NOTE  K. 

A  book  entitled  Memorias  para  hi  vida  del  Exemo, 
Senor  2>.  Gaspar  Melchor  de  JoveUanas^  was  published', 
at  Madrid,  in  1814,  by  Cean  Bermudez.  This  gaitle- 
man,  whose  uninterrupted  intimacy  from  early  yoUtb 
with  the  subject  of  his  Memoirs  enabled  him  to  draw' an 
animated  picture  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  men  that 
Spain  has  produced  in  her  decline,  has,  probably,  from: 
the  habits  of  reserve  and  false  notions  of  decorum  still 
prevalent  in  that  country,  greatly  disappointed  oiir 
hopes.  What  relates  to  Jovellanos  himself  is  confined 
to  a  few  pages,  containing  Uttle  more  than  the  dates  of 
events  ccmnected  with  his  public  life,  some  vague  declamiu- 
tion,  and  a  few  courtier-like  innuendos  on  the  grehi  in- 
trigues which,  having  raised  him  to  the  ministry,  con- 
fined him  soon  after  to  the  fortress  of  Bellver.  The 
second  part  contains  a  catalogue,  and  a  sUght  analyas  of 
his  works.  The  friends  of  Jovellanos,  however,  are  in- 
debted to  the  author  of  the  Memorias,  for  the  help 
which  this  collection  of  notes  on  the  life  of  that  truly 
excellent  and  amiable  man  will  afibrd  any  future  writer 
who,  with  more  settled  habits  of  freedom,  and  altogether 
under  more  favourable  drcumstanoes,  shall  undertake  td 
draw  the  full*laigth  picture  of  which  we  yet  scarcely 
possess  a  sketch. 

For  the  slitisfactiop  of  such  of  our  readers  as  may  wish 
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tef  know  tfae-fate  of  Jovellanoe,  w6  subjoin  a  brief  account 
of  the  last  years  of  bis  life. 

Upon  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  VII.,  Jovellanos  was, 
by  a  royal  order,  released  from  his  confinement,  and  snb- 
sequently  elected  a  Member  of  the  Central  Junta.  When 
thfe  French  entered  Seville  in  1810,  and  the  Regency  of 
Cadiz  superseded  the  Junta,  he  wished  to  retire  to  his 
native  place,  Gijon,  in  Asturias. 

The  popular  feeling,  exasperated  by  national  misfor- 
tunes, was  now  venting  itself  against  the  abdicated  Go- 
vernment, to  whose  want  of  energy  the  advantages  of  the 
French  were  indiscriminately  attributed  ;'  and  Jovellanos, 
accidentally  detained  in  the  Bay  of  Cadiz,  had  the  morti- 
jBcation  of  learning  that  he  was  involved  in  the  absurd 
and  shatneful  suspicion  of  having  shared  in  the  spoil  of 
the  Spanish  treasury  with  which  the  Central  Junta  was 
diarged.  A  dignified  appeal  to  the  candour  of  the 
nation,  which  he  sent  to  the  Cadiz  papers  for  insertion, 
was  not  permitted-  to  see  the  light — so  narrow  and  illibe- 
ral were  the  views  of  the  Regency— and  the  feeling  and 
high-minded  Castilian  had  to  sail  under  the.  intolerable 
apprehen^on  that  some  of  his  countrymen  might  look 
upon  him  as  a  felon  endeavouring  to  abscond  from  jus- 
tice. 

If  any  one  circumstance  could  add  to  the  painfulness 
of  Jovellanos'  situation,  it  was  that,  while  the  thought- 
lessness or  the  ingratitude  of  his  countrymen  thus  in- 
volved him  in  a  suspicion  of  peculation,  the  state  of  his 
finances  was  such  as  to  have  obliged  him  to  accept  the 
sura  of  little  more  than  one  bundled  pounds,  the  savings 
of  many  a  year's  service,  which  his  trusty  valet  pressed 
upon  him,  with  tears,  that  he  might  defray  the  expenses 
of  their  removal  from  Seville. 
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After  boi^  alinoit  wredced  xna.  the  coast  of  fiajieia^ 
JoveUanoe  was  obliged  to  land  at  the  owll  feova  of 
Muroa  Here  he  had  to  endure  a  fresh  iasultcfiroai  the 
petty  Junta  of  that  province,  by  whose  orders  his  papers 
were  minutely  seardied,  and  co[nes  taken  at  the  optigo 
of  an  oflBoer  sent  for  that  purpose  with  a  nulita^s.t 
detachment. 

A  temporary  retreat  of  the  French  from  Gyon  enabled 
Jovellanos  to  revisit  his  native  town ;  but  an  unexpected 
return  of  the  invaders  obliged  him  soon  after  to  take 
ship  with  the  utmost  precipitation.  His  flight  was  so 
sudden  that  he  was  actually  at  sea  without  having  det»« 
mined  upon  a  place  of  refuge.  -  Had  the  venerable  and' 
unhappy  furtive  listened  to  the  repeated  invitations'' 
which  his  intimate  friend  Lord  Holland  sent  him  after 
the  first  appearance  of  danger  from  tlie  progress  of  the 
French,  his  life  might  have  been  prolonged  under  the 
hospitable  roof  of  Holland  House.  But  Jovellanos"  no- 
tions  of  public  duty  were  toO  exalted  and  romantic,  and 
he  would  not  quit  Spain  while  there  was  a  single  spot  in 
the  possession  of  her*  patriots. 

In  attempting  to  reach  by  sea  the  port  of  Ribadeo, 
where  there  lay  a  Spanish  frigate^  in  which  he  hoped  to 
find  a  passage  to  Cadiz,  another  storm  kept  him  for  eight 
days  under  the  peculiar  hardships  of  a  dangerous  navi- 
gation in  a  small  and  crowded  ship.  Exhausted  both  in 
body  and  mind,  and  with  a  heart  almost  broken  from  the 
ill-treatment  he  had  met  with  at  the  close  of  a  long  life 
spent  in  the  service  of  his  country,  he  was  landed  at 
Vega,  where,  the  poverty  of  the  town  offering  no  better 
accommodations,  he  was  placed  in  the  same  room*with 
Valdes  Llanos,  an  old  friend  and  relation,  who  had 
joined  him  in  the  flight,  and  seemed  so  shattered  by  age 
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amiktigte^  asiaot  to'be  aUe  to  Airvive  ibe  cifeetB  of  tlie 
late  slorHi.  Here  Jo^UancNS  employed  hk  renmining 
streDgth  in  mif  §ing  and  ecMiiforting  bis  fellow-sufferer, 
tun,  Yald6d  being  near  hh  end,  his  friend  was,  according 
to  the  nottons  of  the  country,  removed  to  another  room. 
But  death  had  also  laid  his  halid  on  JoveHanos^  and  he 
was  conveyed  to  the  same  grave  only  two  days  after. 
Jovellanos  had  completed  his  sixty-dbcth  year.* 

^^^^  ■ -  '  —  I       I    r ■-TT-^^^W^i^LL, 

*  In  the  Appendix  No.  2.  to  Lord  Holland's  Life  of  Lope  de 
Vega  arr«  found  both  the  ori^nals  and  translations  of  some  eloquent 
passdiges  from  JovelkDos*  pen,  to  which  we  have  made  an  allusion 
in  {this  P0^,  Hie  portrait  al«o,  from  a  marble  bust  executed  at 
Seville  byX)on  Angel  Monasterio,  at  his  lordship's  desire»  and  now 
in  his  possession,  is  prefixed  to  the  second  volume  of  the  same 

Work. 
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